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BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


No more for these the cannon’s thunder pealing, 
No more for these the pride of martial tramp; 
No lurking spy around their rest is stealing; 
No sentry walks to guard the silent camp. 


No more the soldiers toil in weary marches, 
No more the hosts engage in deadly fray; 
And now, beneath the gloomy yews and larches 
They wait the trumpet of the Judgment Day. 


Strew ye their graves with pansies, rose and lily; 
. Pansies for memory, roses for their fame, 
Lilies for love which never may grow chilly 
But fan the patriot’s fervor into flame. 


No sound is heard to-day of warlike clangor, 
Of sharp command, or bugles’ warning blast; 

But here arise, without a thought of anger, 
The stirring memories of the long time past. 


From cloudless skies there came a peal of thunder, 
And all men stood awestruck and sore amazed 
To see disunion strive to rend asunder 
The stately fabric which our fathers raised. 


The Dragon’s teeth were sown; and quick upspringing 
From field and workshop, came men’s heavy tread; 
And bold defiance to all foemen flinging, 
War drew the sword and peace in terror fled. 


Brandished the Northern Thor his mighty hammer, 
Wielded the Southern Mars his falchion keen; 
And then arose throughout the land the clamor 
Of such a fight as ne’er before was seen. 


From home and fireside in the olden manor, 
Leaying behind their children, wives and kin, 

They rallied underneath our glorious banner, 
And gave their lives the sacred fight to win. 


They brought with them self-sacrifice, devotion, 
Ready to fight and die, if die they must, 

Ere that old flag, supreme o’er earth and ocean, 
Should fall and trail dishonored in the dust. 


They fought no dwarfs; each grappled with a giant; 
Each champion’s heart was filled with martial fire; 
Each on his inborn courage was reliant; 
None brought to shame the surname of his sire. 


These saved the Union—union which had perished 
But for the courage which their deeds revealed ; 
No stripes were taken from the flag they cherished, 

No star was blotted from i:s azure field. 


The old survivors of that fight victorious, 
Some still remain, yet leave us one by one; 
They die, but never die their actions glorious— 
They die, but lives the work so nobly done. 


They pass away as pass the summer roses, 
Each withering slowly on the stalk of life; 
Each soon shall join some comrade who reposes, 


Forever freed from human care and strife. 


They fought no cowards in those days of terror, 
Each hero wrestled with a hero foe. 

’Twas four long years ere truth prevailed o’er error, 
Ere patriot union laid disunion low. 


Peace reigns supreme, and War is here no longer, 
The dark-faced Hate slinks scowling to his den, 
The broken chain of union welded stronger; 
And warring States once foes, are friends again, 


Then speak not harshly of the foes who fought us, 


Who bravely for their cause threw life away; 
Honor the Blue for all the good they wrought us, 


But drop a tear of kindness for the Gray. 
Newark, N, J. 


The New Revivalism. 


BY E. H. JOHNSON, D.D., 

PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

WHAT many are saying to one another is generally 
worth saying openly and disentangled from incidental 
issues. Explicit and unflinching statement affords 
the best chance to correct an error, or to make the 
truth useful. 

Last summer those who were associated with Mr. 
Moody’s inspiring work at Northfield got to expeeting 
a winter of prodigious revivals. In the autumn the 
consummate generalship of Mr. Moody was employed 
in making every provision for a successful campaign. 
The ablest lieutenants the country affords were at his 
command, and the pastors, as they learned long since 
to do, put themselves and their customary church 
services largely at his disposai. But the revival did 
not come. And why? Two reasons can be given 
which will be appreciable by most minds. 

In the first place, Mr. Moody and his chief assist- 
ants virtually took the ground that a great revival 
was not to be looked for unless the churches sought 
and obtained from the Holy Spirit what some call 
‘‘the second blessing.” But church-members who 
believe in the doctrine of the second blessing, what* 
ever phase that doctrine may take, are relatively few. 
Not even the Methodists are at one in regard to it. 
Not a few of their ministers and laymen agree with 
their eminent Professor Pope that the highest reaches 
of grace in this life are through growth, and that the 
Scriptures do not promise another pentecostal effu- 
sion. 

Some years ago I heard Bishop Matthew Simpson 
say at Round Lake, which was then the peculiar seat 
ot ‘holiness meetings,’’ that others might make the 
sanctification of believers the aim of their preaching; 
for his part he felt called of God to preach repentance 
and faith to sinners. This was the old revivalism; 
the new revivalism is aptly expressed in recent words 
of Mr. Moody: ‘‘I aim to reach the church-members 
and through them to reach the unconverted out- 
side.” 

The members of our churches may be all wrong; 
Mr. Moody and the advocates of special attainment 
only through special gifts may be all right; but the 
fact remains that no great movement in religion is 
ever made unless the people agree to the doctrine 
which is urged upon them. The failure of the 
churches to respond to the strenuous, almost desper- 
ate appeal of the new revivalism can be fully ac- 
counted for by the fact that they do not believe in 
that appeal. Even had it been believed in, the 
churches might have been too faithless to respond; 
but the rejection of the appeal was inevitable so long 
as the mass of Christians regarded it as unwarranted 
by the Bible and discredited by experience. 

Another sufficient reason for this winter's failure is 

found when we get an answer to the question why 
Mr. Moody himself is unsuccessful in winning con- 
verts. He received the ‘‘ Holy Ghost power,” he 
says, in 1871, and fora long while showed abundant- 
ly that the Holy Spirit enforced his appeals to the 
unconverted. The great revivalists and the great 
evangelical pastors of the last hundred and fifty years 
have won converts by their preaching, as Mr. Moody 
used to. He does not think the Lord has withdrawn 
the gift received twenty-six years ago, and enjoyed 
ao richly ever since. Why then are Mr. Moody's ap- 
peals to the unconverted so unsuccessful now? One 
reason is enough; he no longer makes those appeals. 
He preaches to the churches, Some would say 





he preaches at the churches, or even against the 
churches, and will have it that a revival can’t and 
sha’n’t come unless the churches pass through the ex- 
perience which he prescribes; but it is better to waive 
all such criticism, as the question was waived above 
whether his doctrine is true, and- to notice just this: 
he does not show his former power over the unregen- 
erate, because he does not attempt to. Of course it 
is not meant that he never preaches to the impeni- 
tent, but that such preaching does not figure as it 
did, while the urgency of his demand for the highest 
Spiritual states as a condition of conversions figures as 
it did not. 

No one can say that his leadership is less potent 
or his followers less devoted, his piety less elevated or 
his spirit less wholesome and inspiring, his personal- 
ity less lovable, or his hold on the people less phe- 
nomenal than in earlier years; but it is certain that 
his unparalleled efficiency and renown as a revivalist 
would not have been won, if he had followed at first 
the methods of the last winter. 

Let the reader look about him and find, if he can, 
a more conspicuous demonstration of the importance 
for good or ill of what people believe. As opinion 
stands, the doctrine which rules the new revivalism is 
impracticable; nor. can the impression to this effect 
wear off unless the beliefs of the Church about sanc- 
tification are revolutionized; or, at the very least, un-' 
less another campaign by Mr. Moody of preaching to 
the unconverted, with all the help which the 
churches, such as they are, would gladly give him, 
turns out as futile as last winter’s campaign of 
preaching to Christians, and then leaving them re- 
sponsible for their own state and for conversions too,“ 

Mr. Moody; so far as I know, has _ never 
accepted the theory of the ‘‘ Keswick Movement,” 
of the ‘Second Blessing,’’ of the ‘‘ Higher 
Life,” or of any other scheme of  sanctifica- 
tion by special process, by a process which makes 
some Christians as distinct from others as all Chris- 
tians are from the unregenerate. His interpreta- 
tions, indeed, and his exhortations are those which 
go with such doctrines. But the point is not whether 
his theories are true, nor even what his theories are; 
but that his insistence that Christians must gain by 
special prayer a ‘‘ Holy Ghost power’’ which they do 
not yet possess, is an insistence which the average 
Christian cannot distinguish from teachings which 
the great mass of Christians reject; and so his ap- 
peal remains fruitless. 


CHESTER, PENN. 


My American Friends. 
WHITTIER AND CHILDS. 


BY THE VERY REV, F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 

WIrH the Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, I 
spent part of a delightful day, in his own house, with 
Dr. Phillips Brooks. I had a warm admiration for 
the venerable poet. He has, in his verses, given 
splendid expression to the conviction which I tried to 
set forth in ‘‘Eternal Hope.’’ He was one of the 
most modest and most saintly men I ever saw. The 
deepest, yet. most tolerant religious feeling breathes 
thrcugh all his poems, from those of his early youth 
to those written in advanced age. 
drawn to him by the noble passion with which, all his 
life long, he had thrown himself into every movement 
in the cause of. humanity and mercy. Further, I 
found in his writings a farnearer approach to the true 
religion of Christ than I did in most books professedly 
religious, Of course Mr. Whittier was, in one sense, 
not a very great poet; he did not stand in the front 
line, Some of his poems lack intensity and com- 
pression. But his best verses will uadoubtedly live, 
What concentrated force there is in his lines on tho 
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great orator, Daniel Webster, after the sort of volte- 
face through which he went on the subject of slavery 
on becoming a candidate for the Presidency: 
** So fallen ! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 
The glory from his gray hairs gone 
For evermore ! 


** All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fied: 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, 

The man is dead!”’ 
Again, how marvelously touching are his lines in con- 
templation of death! 

**When on my day of life the night is falling. 
And in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 


I hear far voices out of darkness, calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


‘* IT have but Thee, My Father! let Thy Spirit 
Be near me then to comfort and uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palmI merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 


“* Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place; 


**Some humble door, among Thy many mansions, 

Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through Heaven's green expansions 
The river of Thy peace!” 

Mr. Whittier’s home was as simple and unpretend- 
ing as it could possibly be, yet all about it there was 
an indescribable air of refinement. No one was at 
lunch except Phillips Brooks and myself, and tho the 
meal was as plain as possible, it was truly delightful. 
We were waited upon by the poet’s niece, and I felt 
so uneasy at seeing her come in with the dishes and 
hand us the plates, that at last I said: ‘‘ This is a re- 
versal of the proper order of things! What we ought 
to do is to wait on the young lady, not she on us.” 
‘*Not at all!’’ said Mr. Whittier. ‘:You are the 
guests; there is nothing in the smallest degree deroga- 
tory in a young lady enjoying the pleasure of waiting 
on you. This is our old simple New England custom.” 
We had to be content! Immediately after the meal, 
the young lady put on her riding habit and, mounting 
her horse, which was led to the door, she went fora 
ride with the young gentleman to whom she was en- 
gaged. 

After lunch I asked Mr. Whittier to sign for me 
his photograph. This led to a conversation about 
autographs. He said that the number of letters in 
the year which he received, asking for his autograph, 
was immense, and at last became embarrassing. This 
I can easily imagine; for in America, at one time, 
there was such a rage for autographs that I have often 
had birthday books, etc., left in carriages which 
were merely standing at the door of a shop into which 
I had gone to buy something! He asked Emerson 
how he treated requests for his autograph. Emer- 
son said that he, at one time, always sent his auto- 
graph to any one who wrote to ask for it. But when 
the applications came to be counted by hundreds he 
had ceased to do so. ‘‘But what do you do,” asked 
Whittier, ‘‘ when they inclose stamps?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ said 
Emerson, ‘‘the stamps come in handy”! This, how- 
ever, was a bolder impropriation than the conscience 
of the Quaker poet could permit, and whenever a 
stamped envelop came he inclosed his signature in it. 

I givea letter from Mr. Whittier to my friend, the 
famous philanthropist, Mr. George W. Childs, together 
with the quatrain which he wrote for the Milton win- 
dow in St. Margaret’s. Of this window Mr. Childs 
was the donor, and I asked Mr. Whittier to write the 
inscription, which he gave in the followinz letter: 


‘** The new world honors him whose lotty plea, 
For England’s freedom, made her own more sure, 

Whose Song, immortal as its theme, shall be 

Their common freehold while both world’s endure.”’ 
; ** OAK KNOLL, DANVERs, Mass. 
** 1th mo. 28, 1887. 

‘** My dear Friend:—\ was glad to comply with thy re- 
quest and that of our friend Archdeacon Farrar. | 
hope the lines may be satisfactory. It is difficult to 
put all that should be said of Milton in four lines. 
How very beautiful and noble thy benefactions are! 
Every one is a testimony of peace and good will. I am 
with high respect and esteem thy aged friend, 

** JOHN G. WHITTIER.”’ 

Mr. George W. Childs was for many years the 
owner of the Public Ledze”, one of the most honor- 
able of the American papers. He never made any 
secret of the fact that he had risen from the very 
humblest and lowest position. I believe he once 
swept out the office as a penniless office boy. By 
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conduct and character he rose rapidly to wealth, in- 
fluence and universal respect. I never knew a kind- 
lier, more large-hearted or more lovable man. I was 
his guest at Philadelphia, and I met him at dinner at 
Mr. Vanderbilt's and in other houses. He gave me 
two memorable receptions. One was to the clergy, 
black and white and of all denominations in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia, to the number of seven 
hundred. Not a few of them were very poor, and 
the large and loving heart of Mr. Childs delighted in 
showing them an act of kindness. I was also the 
guest of the evening at an entertainment to which he 
had invited all the numerous representatives of the 
Press in Philadelphia and the neighborhood. I had 
the difficult task of addressing them almost on the 
spur of the moment, and I spoke of the immense 
power which they wielded, and the awful temptations 
to abuse the safeguard of anonymity by using the 
poisoned dagger as well as the mask. 
intense and ruinous pain which a single careless para- 
graph in a newspaper might cause. Such a paragraph 
might have been written with no villanous intention, 
but merely in thoughtlessness to make ‘‘copy,’’ and 
yet might be reverberated a millionfold, as tho 
through a colossal telephone, microphone and phono- 
graph all in one. And I told the Pressmen, in all 
humility, that if they abused the enormous power 
which they were thus enabled to wield, they might 
do more mischief than the madman, who, in scrip- 
tural phrase, ‘‘ scatters firebrands, arrows and death.”’ 
Mr. Childs was most deeply interested in what I said 
—ordinary as it was. ‘‘ From the first day I owned 
the Public Ledzer,’’ he said to me, ‘‘I made up my 
mind that nothing mean or dishonorable, no malig- 
nant gossip, no debasing reports, should stain its 
pages. Tothat I attribute its success; and I would 
rather have given a thousand dollars than you should 
not have said what you did to our journalists.’’ He 
then made me accept a gold pocket-knife and a gold 
pencil-case, which I possess to this day: More than 
any man I ever knew he found his highest, almost his 
exclusive, happiness in doing works of personal kind- 
ness and public munificence. He was almost the 
only living man (Dean Stanley used to say) who, for 
more than half a century, had given a purely sponta- 
neous gift to Westminster Abbey; the gift was the 
ebeautiful window in honor of the poets George Her- 
bert and Cowper. When I told Mr. Childs how 
closely Milton had been’ connected with St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, where his banns of marriage 
were published, and where his dearest wife (‘‘my 
late-espoused saint’’) and infant daughter lie 
buried, he gladly consented to give a window to Mil- 
ton’s memory. When it was executed, he sent at 
once the sum which it cost—which was, I believe, 
more than £600. He, too, it was who erected the 
memorial fountain to Shakespeare at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and the memorial windows to Bishop Ken at 
Winchester, and to Keats. The name of one of the 
humblest and most unassuming of men will thus be 
permanently connected with some of the noblest and 
fairest names in English literature. And what was 
very remarkable was that, so far from making much 
of his munificence, he regarded himself as indebted 
to those who had called it forth. This very rare char- 
acteristic will be illustrated by the following para- 
graph at the end of one of his letters to me: 

** {| cannot tell you the intense gratification the whole 
matter has given me personally, and I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for all that you have done in 
the matter. I prize the manuscript and will have it 
superbly bound. With ccrdial regard, 

‘* GEo. W. CHILDs.” 





Cuba’s Financial Resources. 
BY WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 


THE way in which money has been poured out for 
carrying on the revolution in Cuba isa matter of sur- 
prise to most Americans—particularly those Amer- 
icans who are not well acquainted with the Cuban 
character. The support of a large army for many 
months, the purchase and charter of vessels, the buy- 
ing of arms and ammunition, and the employment of 
men in a species of blockade-running in which, on 
account of the danger to life and liberty, the pay must 


necessarily be excessive, have involved the outlay of ° 


immense sums, under circumstances which admitted 
of no taxation or other certain revenue. Every cent 
has been a voluntary contribution; and the proportion 
that has not been contributed by the Cubans them- 
selves—Cubans on the island or in this country or in 
other parts of the world—is so small that it is hardly 
appreciable, The few thousands raised through fairs 


I spoke of the | 
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and entertainments in this country form no €xception, 
the bulk of the money having come from Cuban pock- 
ets. 

For obvious reasons the Cuban leaders in this coun- 
try give no detailed statement of the amounts con- 
tributed or of the sources whence they came. They 
could not give trustworthy figures even if policy would 
permit, on account of the straggling way in which 
much of the money has reached the island, going 
through private hands from unknown donors. But 
the principal sources of the revolutionary supply are 
so well understood that no concealment is necessary. 
They are as follows: The Cubans in Cuba; the Cubans 
in Key West and Tampa; Cubans in Jacksonville; 
Cubans in New York and other Northern cities; and 
wealthy residents of Porto Rico. While these are all 
actuated by the same patriotic motives, the circum- 
stances under which they are pouring their money 
into the fund are so widely different that they are 
worthy of separate consideration. 

The Cuban in Cuba is a millionaire by instinct and 
force of habit. He may have only his fifty dollars’ 
salary at the end of the month; but while it lasts 
nothing is too good for him. The wealthiest Cubans 
do not spend their money more freely than the poor- 
est, who have a little on hand for the moment. In 
traveling along the south coast of the island ina 
steamship, I have seen a Cuban who showed no par- 
ticular evidences of wealth, who got on at one local 
port and went to the next one for a fare of five or six 
dollars, hand the steward a twenty-dollar gold piece 
for his ‘‘tip.”’ The Cuban of wealth, and there are 
still a great many of them, hunts the world for new 
luxuries and pleasures. The big sugar planter, in 
times of peace, orders a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of new machinery for his mill as unconcernedly 
as a New York farmer orders a plow. His summers 
are spent in Saratoga; spring or fall, or perhaps both, 
are spent in Europe; his daughters are at school in 
Paris; his sons at Oxford or Harvard; it is only in 
the ‘* grinding season’’ <hat the family gather on the 
plantation, which is open then to all comers, and 
every comer treated like a royal prince. If sugar 
goes up two points, he racks his brain to find new 
ways of sp2nding money. And the poorer Cuban 
is precisely like him, as far as his pocket allows. If 
he sets his heart on anything and the purse is empty, 
he has ways of raising funds. In flush times he has 
bedecked himself and his wife, and particularly his 
little girls, with gold and jewels; and to gratify the 
new desire everything must go. Fill such a peo- 
ple with one mastering passion, make every man’s 
and woman’s and child’s heart burn with desire for 
the freedom of the island, and the patriot cause will 
not lack funds while there isa ring ora watch ora 
silk mantilla or a teaspoon left in Cuba. 

The Cuban in Key West or Tampa isa cigar-maker, 
and he brings all of his native characteristics with 
him. He is as clannish as a Scotchman, and has lit- 
tle to do with the Americans, tho quarrels between 
the two races are very rare. He earns between twen- 
ty-five and fifty dollars a week, and his actual living © 
expenses are small. He is content to live in one of 
the small one-story houses that are built in long rows 
for his accommodation, having two rooms, no yard 
to speak of, and a very cheerless appearance. When 
his home is fully furnished a Northerner would con- 
sider itempty. He has no credit whatever, and what 
he cannot pay for he must do without. There are no 
home comferts. For every meal the whole family go 
out to one of the cheap Cuban restaurants that orna- 
ment and perfume every corner. But wait till pay- 
day comes! He goes home inacoach. The whole 
family must tumble out and help him spend the 
money. There is a new bracelet for little Angelita, 
who would be the better for a little soap and water, 
and a dress for the wife (for he is exceedingly kind to 
-his family), and the best seats at whatever show 
happens to be in town. A scarf-pin is of more con- 


sequence than a bedstead, a new coat more desirable 


than acarpet. It may be that the wife is a colored 
woman and the children half-and-half; but he sees 
nothing unusual in that. By Monday the bulk of 
his money is in circulation again. And this man, 
being nearer the fire, is even hotter for freedom 
than the Cuban in New York. It is interesting 
to see him when the Havana steamer comes in. 
He is sure to be on the wharf, and there is sure to be 
some friend on the steamer’s deck; for the cigar- 
makers have always been in the habit of traveling to 
and fro freely. The news that is shouted to the crowd 
on shore while the stea-nzr is swinging in is given in 
Spanish, but any American can easily understand it. 
If the men are hugging each other and prancing about 
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like schoolboys, and raising the shed roof with their 
shouts, there has been.a Cuban victory. But if they 
‘stand mute and sullen, with long, sorrowful faces, the 
news is bad. These men not only shout, but pay. They 
have been pouring out their money like water for free 
Cuba, both in Tampa and in Key West. No more 
coaches, no more bracelets, no more coats or dresses; 
every cent for suffering Cuba. Weyler’sedict prohib- 
iug the exportation of Cuban wrappers was a worse 
blow to them than was generally understood. No 
wrappers meant no work, and no work meant no pay. 
But still they kept on giving, and still they continue 
to give; and they will give and give, beyond question, 
while there is a Cuban bracelet or breastpin or ham- 
mock or rocking-chair left in Key West or Tampa. 
In Jacksonville the conditions are different. The 
proportion of Cubans to Americans is smaller, but 
there are fewer cigar-makers, and more men of prop- 
erty. A number of Cubans are reckoned among the 
prominent men of the city. They are in business, 
some are in society, and their civic and financial 
standing is better than in the more southerly towns. 
The Cubans of Jacksonville alone are financially able 
to support the insurgent army for months; and there 
is no doubt of their willingness to do it if necessary. 
The Cubans of New York are not to be looked upon 
as a separate class, but as an important and well-to- 
do part of the community. That they could keep the 
Cuban Junta solvent indefinitely, without any aid, is 
generally admitted; and that they will not see it want 
for money while they ha-e cash or credit left, is 
equally certain. To speak of the Cubans in New 
York is to bring before the mind the business men we 
meet in cigar stores and a hundred other branches of 
trade; but substantial as they are, they are by no 
means the bulk, financially, of the Cuban population 
of the city. The number of wealthy Cubans living 


here merely for pleasure is always large, and it has - 


been much larger since the troubles on the island be- 
gan. It would surprise most people to spend a few 
hours in any of the leading transportation offices and 
see how many rich Cubans are constantly applying for 
private cars or sections; for the best rooms on ocean 
liners; arranging to pay the extra tariff on twenty 
trunks, thirty trunks. In all the large hotels some of 
the best apartmerts are occupied by Cuban families, 
who have almost literally ‘‘money to burn.’’ Many 
of them are planters or large merchants, who have 
brought their families away from danger; many others 
are permanent residents of the city. And every one 
of them is as fully determined to stand by his country 
down to the last breastpin as is the poor cigar-maker 
of Key West. : 

The Porto Ricans, or, asthey call themselves, Porto 
Ricanians, who contribute money to the Cuban 
cause, have to do it with the secrecy of the grave. 
To be caught at such treasonable work would mean 
utter ruin. If the Cubans have one reason to detest 
Spain, the Poto Ricans have twenty; and they hate 
her with a hatred too bitter for utterance. They are 
ground down, robbed, insulted, imprisoned, dragged 
about with thumb-cords, by their hated masters; and 
nothing but their utter helplessness has prevented their 
joining inthe Cuban Revolution. The condition of the 
natives of that island is almost beyond description, 
and they are ripe for any ferocious retaliation in 
their power. The Cuban’s hatred of Spain is a gen- 
tle June zephyr compared with the tremendous cy- 
clone of hatred that the Porto Rican has for the 
mother country. And no American who spends a 
month on that beautiful but persecuted is’and will 
need to ask why. There are some Porto Ricans of 
great wealth, and a large number in moderate circum- 
stances, notwithstanding the grinding taxation and 
other official robberies; and they have taken, in many 
instances, dangerous risks to forward money to the 
Cuban authorities. As long as the Porto Ricans 
have a dollar left, the Cubans can safely count upon 
at least half of it. 

To say that the Cuban revolutionists have plenty 
of money would be to court instant contradiction, for 
that would tend to stop the supplies. It is fairer to 
use a Wall Street phrase and say that they have 
plenty of money ‘‘in sight.” They are in no danger 
of failing for want of funds. It is safe to say that as 
far as money is concerned Cuba could have a navy in 
a month; but a navy would beof no use with nota 
single friendly port in the world where the ships could 
be coaled. Neither is there any lack of men; there 
are more men than guns. 

A war in the wilds of Africa could hardly present 
as great difficulties to the newspapers in procuring 

news as does this revolt in Cuba. The drawbacks 
are legion, No correspondent has any chance on the 
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island without some knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage, and few of the trained correspondents speak 
Spanish. To remain with the Spaniards is to hear 
only colored reports, and to join the insurgents is to 
be cut off utterly from all rapid communication, as 
the Spaniards hold the ports, the railroads and the 
telegraphs. The newspapers want actual facts, but 
they seldom get them from Cuba. No telegram can 
leave the island without revision or inspection by the 
official censor, and he allows nothing to pass that is 
unfavorable to the Spanish. When reports are mailed 
to Key West, to be telegraphed from there (a plan 
somewhat in vogue), they find something in the 


_ Cuban air ofthat American town that tends strongly 


to give them a Cuban bias. A dispatch that got 
through Havana without tasting of Weyler, or 
through Key West, without tasting of the Cubans, 
would be almost the first-of its kind. 


Cranrorp, N. J. 


The Work of the Weather Bureau. 


BY PROF. CLEVELAND ABBE. 


THE daily forecaster and the statistical climatolo- 
gist must always keep in close touch with the current 
observations and the daily weather maps. The work 
of the Weather Bureau, with its splendid corps of 
men and equipment of apparatus, consists primarily 
in observing, recording and disseminating the present 
atmospheric conditions, and in forecasting the future 
for a day or two in advance. About 150 stations are 
occupied respectively by one, two three or four reg- 
ular observers, whose work is so varied, extensive and 
imperative that their time is completely occupied by 
it. There are five fundamental classes of work in sta- 
tion duty, viz.: the taking of simultaneous observa- 
tion of the temperature, pressure and other meteoro- 
logical elements; the telegraphy, both sending and 
receiving; the charting and study of current weather 
data; the preparation and printing of daily maps; the 
popular dissemination of the forecasts. The amount 
of work that is represented by these few lines of text 
may be represented by figures, as follows: twice a 
day 150 reports are sent and received at each station, 
or about 15,000 telegrams interchanged for ali sta- 
tions; each report represents about forty meteorolog- 
ical items condensed into a few words of cipher. 
From 50 to 300 maps are printed and distributed 
every morning at each one of about tIoo stations, or 
10,000 maps in all; each map shows the general con- 
dition of the atmosphere over the United States; 
about one-half of these maps are sent by mail, and 
the others are posted up within the cities in promi- 
nent places by the employésof the Service. Predic- 
tions of coming weather are made for each State, and 
sometimes for specjal localities, or about 1,900 in all; 
warnings of cold waves for 363 and frosts for 243 
stations are rapidly composed and telegraphed twice 
daily; all these are sent either from the central 
office at Washington or from the local forecast officials 
at Chicago, Portland or San Francisco, to the ob- 
servers and displaymen and to the Associated Press, 
and are distributed to the public by signals and bul- 
letins and newspapers. Local predictions are also 
prepared at about forty stations in case of necessity, 
and similarly distributed. Over 2,000 newspapers, 
having a circulation that runs into the millions, daily 
reprint these predictions as news for the use of their 
subscribers. 

In order to reach another large class of the com- 
munity these same local predictions are telegraphed to 
the observers at selected Weather Bureau stations 
and by them stamped upon blank postal-cards and 
mailed to every post-office that can be reached in 
three or four hours; 25,000 cards are thus distributed 
daily. This postal-card service makes the local post- 
offices become centers of distribution for the towns 
and villages. 

The same local forecasts abbreviated into single 
items, suchas fair, rain, warmer, colder, cold wave, are 
expressed by a system of flags which are promptly dis- 
played by flags and whistles from as many as 2,500 
stations in villages and cities throughout the land, so 
that he who walks the streets and roads may read. 
When high winds are expected on the navigable lakes 
or the ocean, the ‘‘ danger signals’’ or perhaps the 
‘« hurricane signals’’ are ordered by telegraph and dis- 
played at about 160 important ports, besides which 
special dispatches are sent to the shipping companies 
and navigators themselves. When destructive frosts 
are expected special dispatches are sent to interested 
parties at their own expense, in addition to the gen- 
eral publication by post-cards, the press dispatches 
and the signal flags. A special service of snow and 
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ice reports is organized, so that the depth of snowasa 
protection to the winter wheat, or the melting of 
snow as affecting the condition of the roads, or the 
thickness of the ice as affecting the ice-crop, or the 
breaking up of the ice and the consequent danger 
from floating ice in rivers, are all promptly made 
known to those of the public who are interested 
therein. A special river and flood service is also or- 
ganized; the stage of water at all important river sta- 
tions is telegraphed daily, and the approach of a dan- 
gerous flood or the lowering of the water so as to pre- 
vent navigation is pre-announced to those further 
down the river. 

‘As a medium of communication on current matters 
cognate to the work of the Service and the progress 
of meteorology, the Monthly Weather Review is 
printed and distributed to about 4,000 observers and 
correspondents. A Weekly Crop Bulletin gives all 
important data as to the character and condition of 
the principal cropsthroughout the country. In spite 
of these abundant publications numerous inquiries 
come to the Chief of the Bureau asking for further 
data necessary to elucidate some special subject. In 
reply to these, labored reports have to be composed 
and Special Bulletins are published on such subjects 
as: frosts; freezing temperatures; drouths; the in- 
fluence of moisture on the cotton-spinaing industry; 
the possibility of cultivating special crops in regions 
whose climates are almost unknown; the strength of 
wind required to do a given amount of damage toa 
building; the best location for a windmill; the quan- 
tity of evaporation froma pond of water stored up for 
irrigation purposes; the best location fora sanitarium. 
About two thousand letters are received annually, the 
replies to which necessitate more or less laborious 
consu!tation of data, or the making of copies that 
shall be recognized and used as legal evidence before 
the courts. The mere statisties of the number of cases 
and letters give but little idea of the amount of work 
implied. Evidently the Weather Bureau is fully em- 
ployed and certainly does its work most conscien- 
tiously. This presentation of lines of work makes 
rather dry reading; but the facts should be kept in 
mind by the public who are sometimes impatient of 
delay and especially by our Representatives and Sen- 
ators who have it in their power to increase or cur- 
tail the value of the Weather Bureau according as they 
provide for its employés and its work. 

One feature of the work of the Weather Bureau 
interests every one, as is shown by the fact that visit- 
ors generally spend much time, when they visit any 
of our stations, in examining the various self-regis- 
ters, which are really simple apparatuses, altho they 
appear to the unitiated rather complicated. The 
Service aims to preserve a continuous register of 
wind, temperature, rain, sunshine and other matters, 
at all of its important stations. By means of these 
records any questions that are asked, either by ex- 
perts or laymen, may be readily answered; these rec- 
ords enable us to investigate in detail the most mi- 
nute changes, as also the general periodicities, hourly, 
daily and annual. 

Many a remarkable evanescent phenomenon has 
been thus recorded for further study, such, for in- 
stance, as the changes during the passage of torna- 
does over Louisville, Little Rock and St. Louis; the 
heavy rainfall of a so-called cloudburst; the remark- 
able hot waves of Kansas; the cold waves, and the 
dry chinooks or Foehn winds of Montana. Profess- 
or Marvin, who is in charge of the instrument divi- 
sion, has added several inventions of his own to the 
list of instruments in use cn stations, and has lately 
devoted himself to the improvement of the kite and 
its use in meteorology. 

The public have an indefinite idea that something 
must be done in the Weather Bureau of a higher cr- 
der than mere observing or telegraphy, or the inven- 
tion and use of ingenious apparatus. Those who 
visit the larger stations, such as New York, or Chi- 
cago, or San Francisco, or the Central Bureau in 
Washington, generally stand before the Weather Map 
as if mystified by its figures and lines. But in reality 
a little exercise of the imagination and a determina- 
tion to understand the map would soon make them 
masters of the situation. If there were any abstruse 
principles underlying the ordinary methods of daily 
predictions, the general public, and even the business 
men, whose fortunes depend upon the weather, might 
be justified in leaving their interests in the hands of 
Government officials. But the fact is, that meteorol- 
ogy and weather maps are free to the public. Those 
who have the proper opportunities for the study of 
science can soon acquire the theoretical knowledge, 
and in a year’s time the practical experience needed 
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to enable them to make personal weather predictions 
for use in their own business. The writer believes 
that it would be eminently to the advantage of rail- 
road, navigation and transportation companies, to 
say nothing of insurance companies, commission mer- 
chants, planters and other enterprising business men, 
if they would encourage the employment of meteoro- 
logical students as experts in the predictions that they 
respectively need, paying them for their services ac- 
cording to their success. Such experts would, of 
course, have in mind the special needs of their em- 
ployers rather than the general needs of the public to 
which the Weather Bureau responds. In proportion 
as individuals and business firms make this special usé 
of the work of the Weather Bureau, its labors in fur- 
nishing the needed data will become more highly 
appreciated. 


WASHINGTON, a <. 


Greek Life and Turkish Decadence. 


BY A. C. EVANGELIDES. 


WHEN, in 1821, the Greeks took up arms against 
the Turks and began the long and heroic struggle 
which resulted in their independence, Greece was in 
virtually the same condition as Crete is to-day. The 
Turks of 1821 have their counterparts in the Turks 
of 1897—the same pashas, the same oulemas, the 
same bashi-bazouks, the same softas; in short, the 
same monsters and wild beasts sit upon the neck of 
the Christians of the Crete to-day as ruled and rav- 
aged the whole of Greece during the early part of the 
present century. And if an intelligent idea is to be 
gained of what the Cretans are fighting for it can 
only be done by comparing the Greece of 1821 with 
the Greece of to-day, and contrasting its condition 
under the beneficent influences of Christianity with 
the condition under the rule of the Moslem. 

It was only after a struggle of nearly ten years’ 
duration that the Greeks succeeded in gaining their 
independence. The war decimated the population, 
and when it ended the country was practically a 
desert and the work of-civilization had to be com- 
menced from the very beginning. It is now sixty- 
three years since Greece was reorganized as a king- 
dom, and what she has accomplished during that 
time must challenge at once the sympathy and admi- 
ration of the world. 

One of the first things the newly established Gov- 
ernment had to do was to suppress brigandage, which 
had flourished under Turkish rule. The lawless 
bands were hunted down like wolves, and with their 
extirpation agriculture revived. Then the Govern- 
ment opened roads, as previous to 1834 there was not 
a good or safe highway in the country. Now there is 
a network of them, and with the opening of commu- 
nication between the extremities of the kingdom, 
commerce increased and, as a natural consequence, 
railroads were built. The first line was built in 1869, 
and linked Pirzus with Athens, Others soon fol- 
lowed, and to-day Greece has not only a good railroad 
system but also an excellent postal and telegraph 
service. After constructing roads, the Greeks began 
to bestir themselves on the sea. They have made 
such a rapid progress in that direction that Greece is 
now noted for its shipyards. At Pirzeus many small 
steamships have been built during the last fifteen 
years. In 1858 there was not a Greek steamship; 
now there are no less than 115, and all flying the 
Greek flag, and aggregating 62,350 tons. There are 
also 4,293 sailing Greek vessels, with an aggregate of 
234,520 tons. The Greek steamships have dealt a 
severe blow to other steamship lines in the Mediterra- 
nean, éspecially to the once famous Austrian Lloyd 
line, which for so many years had a monopoly in car- 
rying freight and passengers. 

Agricultural prosperity and commercial activity 
have brought in their train many other material 
blessings. The population has increased from 770,- 
000 in 1821 to 2,187,207, as shown by the last census. 
Last year the exports amounted to $81,044,550 and 
the imports to $99,742,150; the revenue for the same 
period footed up $24,200,000, and the expenditures 
amounted to $22,800,000. Home industries have also 
flourished, and Greece can now boast of 153 estab- 
lishments worked by steam; they are principally flour 
mills, tanneries and machine shops, representint; a 
capital of $10,000,000. Glassware and house furniture 
of all kinds are made in sufficient quantities to supply 
the whole of Greece and the islands, in the A®gean 
Sea. The manufacture of silk is carried on as suc- 
cessfully in Greece as it is in France. 

Another important industry is the manufacture of 
wine, which has made rapid progress during the last 
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three decades. Large quantities of wine are now ex- 
ported annually. When the vineyards of France were 
devastated by the Phylloxera, Greece and her islands 
made up the deficiency in the supply of wines, The 
staple article of production in Greece, however, is the 
currant which is known all over the world. Greece 
exports something like 150,000 tons annually; but 
during the last few years this industry has been 
checked by the increase made in the tariff by grape- 
producing countries. The olives exported from 
Greece last year realized $120,000, and olive oil $758,- 
ooo. Lemons, oranges, figs, almonds and apricots 
are produced in large quantities and find ready mar- 
kets in Russian ports. 

Educational institutions sprang up all over the 
country as soon as Greece was freed from the Turks, 
and to-day the Government supports no less than 
2,321 public schools, together with 289 grammar 
schools and 43 gymnasia. - The Greeks are especially 
proud of their national university. 

The university building was erected by public sub- 
scription, and in 1837 it was opened with twenty-eight 
professors and a few students. To-day it has 2,350 
students and 102 professors. The university has five 
branches—medicine, law, philology, pharmacy and 
theology. One good thing about education in Greece 
is that it is a thorough one; no influence or social or 
political standing can help a student to obtain a 
diploma from the university unless he has won it 
through his final examinations. The university is a 
self-supporting institution, having been richly en- 
dowed by legacies. It is seldom that a Greek dies in 
a foreign land without leaving part of, if not his entire 
fortune, to the university. _The observatory at 
Athens, which is subsidiary to the university, was 
built by Baron Sina, a Greek banker who had settled 
in the Austrian capital. Architecture and the fine 
arts have made rapid progress in Greece since she 
threw off the yoke of the Moslem. 

Such is a rather broadly outlined and somewhat 
sketchy picture of what the Greeks have accomplished 
since they succeeded in hauling down the Crescent 
and restoring the Cross; in throwing out the Koran 
and bringing in the Bible, and, under the providence 
of God, winning for their beloved country an honora- 
ble place among the Christian nations of the world. 
And the wonderful changes made in the motherland 
underthe beneficent influences of Christianity have 
been paralleled, if not excelled, by what has been done 
in other places in the East where the people have 
thrown off the hatred of the Moslem yoke, with all 
that it stands for of degradation, decadence and 
death. 

A comparison between the islands of Scioand Syra 
will be found of i.:terest as illustrating this statement. 
The former is well known to all scholars as one of the 
seven cities claiming to have given birth to Homer, 
and also on account of the shocking Turkish massa- 
cres during the Greek struggle for independence, 
when 90,000 old men, women and children fell under 
the Turkish yataghan. Before the massacre it was one 
of the most thriving and populous islands in the East. 
After the massacre the survivors sought refuge on 
Syra, one of the Cyclades islands. Syra was an un- 
productive spot. There were only a few huts on the 
island, the harbor was unsafe, and there was nothing 
to recommend the place to any colonists, except that 
it was freefrom Turkish tyranny. The island of Scio 
has nothing to show to-day but one small town and a 
few dilapidated villages, together with a fine climate, a 
fertile but uncultivated soil, a tax-ridden population, 
with ignorance and superstition prevailing throughout 
the island. Syra, which at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Scio was but a barren rock, has now a spacious 
and well-protected harbor with lighthouses. Impos- 
ing marble buildings, both private and public, line the 
streets. It has a population of 30,000 inhabitants en- 
gaged in mercantile and industrial pursuits, and is 
well provided with schools and a college of the first 
class, to which many of the Greeks in Turkey are sent 
to be educated. There are also theaters, shipyards, 
tanneries, glassworks and flour-mills, and it is the 
headquarters of a Greek steamship company. 

In 1834, Pirzeus, the seaport of Athens, was asmall 


. dilapidated village, and its population did not exceed 


2,000. To-day there is a population of 40,000, and 
Pirzeus has magnificent streets and squares, together 
with hotels, theaters and hospitals, which will com- 
pare favorably with those of any city in France or Italy 
of the same population. 

The city of Smyrna, the place of export for all mer- 
chandise from Asia Minor, owes all its importance to 
Greek enterprise. Most of the charitable institutions 
there are Greek property, and are maintained by 
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Greeks. It isthe Greek merchants, bankers, lawyers 
and physicians who have built up Smyrna and given a 
European air to that Asiatic city. 

It would be for the material and intellectual benefit 
of the Turks themselves inhabiting the provinces 
claimed by Greece if such provinces were to be an- 
nexed to Greece. When that small territory in Thes- 
saly was added to Greece by the Berlin Treaty many 
of the Mohammedan inhabitants, imagining that they 
would be ill-treated by the Greek. authorities, sold 
their property and emigrated to other Turkish prov- 
inces. Those who were unable to do so soon found 


‘that their property was better protected under Greek 


laws than it had ever been before. The Greek Gov- 
ernment, as soon as it gained control of the country, 
opened roads, erected schoolhouses, and improved 
the sanitary condition of the towns; and yet the rate 
of taxation was much less than it had been under the 
Turkish Government, which had never done anything 
for the public benefit. The people also found that 
their places of worship were not interfered with, as 
they had been led to believe they would be; and they 
were also allowed a certain sum of money annually 
for the teaching of the Turkish language in the Greek 
schools; and like their next-door Christian neighbors, 
they were allowed a voice in all elections. The result 
has been that a number of Mohammedans have been 
elected mayors of towns, and others have been elected 
to the Chambers of Deputies. In this way the 
Mohammedan subjects of King George have within 
the last fifteen years shared with their Christian 
fellow-townsmen all the benefits which an enlight- 
ened Government can bestow upon its subjects. 

Other instances could be cited of the marvelous 
changes wrought in the East under the influence of 
Christian civilization. It is no figure of speech to 
assert that just as soon as the Crescent wanes and the 
Cross appears, ‘‘The wilderness blossoms as the 
rose’’; and as soonasthe other Greek provinces now 
under Turkish rule obtain their independence, they, 
too, will prosper. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


The Tenth Diet of Japan. 


BY THE REV. J. H. DE FOREST. 


JAPAN has again astonished the world. Her legis- 
lators, during the allotted three months, have passed 
one hundred and twelve measures, of which two are 
of exceptional interest to Americans. They are the 
amended press regulations and the adoption of gold 
monometallism. . 

Last year, on the downfall of the Ito Cabinet, it 
was almost impossible to induce any statesman to 
take.up the reins of government. For a whole month 
Japan was without a Cabinet. Her statesmen had 
developed such divergent opinions that they could 
not pull together, and the nation’s representatives 
had advanced so far that the great statesmen could 
accomplish nothing without the support of a 
strong party in the Diet. At last the Matsukata 
Cabinet was formed with the Progressives for their 
allies, and the understanding was, for one thing, that 
legislation in favor of the largest possible individual 
liberty should be framed, and the despotic measures 
hitherto in force should be wholly amended. The 
old Press Regulations, for instance, were a standing 
grievance against the injustice of which the Repre- 
sentatives in every Diet have vigorously protested. 
By means of these laws the Home Minister had 
power to suspend: and even suppress any newspaper 
or magazine at any time, without so much as specify- 
ing the offending article. Heretofore the Upper 
House, composed of nobles in the main, has been 
very conservative and has refused to ratify the radical 
measures of the Lower. But inasmuch as the new 
Cabinet took office on a platform favoring personal 
rights, both houses have now adopted laws that take 
the power of suppression wholly from the executive 
and pass it over tothe judiciary. There can be no 
more suppression save through a regular process of 
law with specified charges. Even suspension by a 
Cabinet officer is possible only when the offending 
issues are specified—the given case to be settled at 
law as soon as possible. 

This is a vast advance in the liberty of the press. 
The infliction of punishment is no longer at the will 
of an irresponsible member of the Cabinet. It re- 
quires open action at law. 

The great surprise for the world, however, is in the 
sudden adoption of the gold standard. It is hardly 
a month since the question came before the Diet, yet 
this far-reaching measure has passed both houses, 
and Japan, after October 1st, will figure no more as a 
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silver nation. The peoples of the Far East are often 
called slow, but they can beat the world in the speed 
with which they have shifted from silver to gold. 
Chambers of commerce, bankers, newspapers, all 
have had their say, and the die is cast. The special 
committee of the Lower House spent only five days 
in examining the bill, we are told, and it was under 
discussion only eight days in all. The Japan Mail 
says: 

‘*A legislative assembly that finds eight days suffi- 
cient to consider, and eight hours sufficient to discuss a 
change from silver monometallism to gold monometal- 
lism, when all the rest of the civilized world is seething 
with perplexity over this very problem, may fairly 
claim to be endowed with electric genius.”’ 

One of the reasons that induced this step is a desire 
to enter into more advantageous commercial-and in- 
dustrial relations with the gold nations. Japan 
wants foreign capital for the rapid development of her 
resources. She wants low interest on the money she 
must borrow. She desires to do away with all possi- 
ble obstructions to the expansion of her internation- 
al trade. She wants to avoid fluctuations in the 
prices of commodities. And just now is the time to 
effect this change, because there are 36.000,000 gold 
en in the treasury, and 99,500,000 more gold em are 
on their way from the Chinese indemnity. And as 
the total of Japanese coins and paper money is only 
317,000,000 en, the above amount of gold is consid- 
ered sufficient for the change, since the convertible 
notes now in circulation are only 182,000,000 en. 

The ratio adopted by Japan is alsoa bold stroke— 
1 to 32. With our Great Republic clinging to the 
long-since discredited ratio of 1 to 16, and with ‘‘In 
God we Trust” on our coins worth only half their 
face value, we now have a lesson from Dai Nippon 
as to howto do it. In this new ratio no question 
of morality is involved. Things are just what they 
seem. The immediate advantage of this decision is 
that there will be no disturbance in the money terms 
of the nation, and buying and selling will go on with 
no confusion whatever. Prices may change a trifle, 
but no more than heretofore, and perhaps not so 
much, Foreign readers of things Japanese will have 
to make no change in their financial thinking. Un- 
der the new system the gold ez will be precisely the 
same value as the old silver em. The budget this 
year totals about 240,000,000 e#, or $120,000,000. 
That is, the new 5-ex gold coins will be just about 
one-half the weight of our United States $5 gold 
coins. The silver subsidiary coins remain just as 
. they are. 

Thus Japan has abandoned the company of her 
silver neighbors of the East. Had Mr. Bryan been 
electe 1, as many representatives hoped he would be, 
Japan certainly would not have made this great mon- 
etary change. So.we may say that the victory of 
gold in the United States has added the most influ- 
ential people of the East to the gold nations. 

While this Diet was in session, the death of the 
Empress Dowager was announced on the eleventh of 
January. Of course it was an event of national im- 
portance, but as it unexpectedly widened out into 
international relations of a somewhat unpleasant 
character, it is not unworthy_of brief notice. 

Her Majesty was not the mother of the present Em- 
peror, tho some of the leading papers sympathetically 
assumed that she was, while the common people 
took it for granted that the real mother of the Em- 
peror was dead. Being the first death of any promi- 
nent member of the imperial family since the Restor- 
ation, great pains were taken to have the funeral 
ceremonies accord as much as possible with ancient 
customs. It was fitting that all things should be 
done on a scale corresponding to the high position 
of the deceased. The ever loyal people were ready 
with generous contributions; but they were kindly 
refused by the Court on the ground that it was the 
nation’s funeral, and therefore the Diet was asked to 
vote 700,000 en for this purpose. It took fifteen days 
to make the ox-car on which the hearse was borne, 
and the country was searched far and wide to find 
the three oxen of the colors prescribed by the ancient 
régime. The grave was eighteen feet deep. White 
is now the usual mourning color in Japan, but as it 
was discovered that black was used in the distant 
past, it was restored here. And as in old Roman 
times, the funeral was at night. 

Public mourning was ordered all through the land, 
The Diet took a recess of a week. Singers, dancers, 
and professionals generally were everywhere forbidden 
to ply their arts for fifteen days, while all others, 
even in their own houses, were to abstain from mu- 
sical and similar entertainments for a month, 
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Schools were closed for fifteen days. One quarrel- 
some sect of Buddhists laid aside their strife for 
thirty days. One extra-sympathetic man advertized 
in the paper of his town that he should drink no saki 
during the month of mourning. The funeral was on 
February 7th, twenty-seven days after death. The 
direct ceremonies weré so deliberate that it took 
twenty-two hours to perform them. The lowering of 
the body was so slowly done that ‘‘nearly an hour 
elapsed before the coffin reached the bottom of the 
deep grave.”’ 

It was decided to signalize this imperial funeral by 
an amnesty of unusual magnitude. All death sen- 
tences were commuted to life imprisonment. Those 
condemned for life were changed to definite terms. 
All others had their terms shortened by about one- 
fourth. Over 60,000 prisoners had the benefit of 
this sweeping amnesty, and 16,000 were set free. It 
happened at this time that the foreign community in 
Yokohama was thrown into gloom by a tragic event, 
the first of its kind out here. One who had fre- 
quented the ordinary society of the place, a wife and 
mother, had just been convicted of the poison of her 
husband, and the awful sentence of hanging had 
been pronounced. The British Minister, Sir E. 
Satow, in view of the amnesty of the land, extended 
the same measure of grace to the untortunate woman 
and changed her death sentence into imprisonment 
for life. Thus the death of Her Majesty was the 
occasion of saving this Englishwoman from the scaf- 
fold. 

But there were more wide-reaching effects. It is 
customary in Western nations to express international 
sympathy by order of a period of court mourning 
whenever a prominent member of a reigning family 
dies. Japan has adopted this custom, and for sixteen 
years has ordered court mourning from six to twenty- 
one days on occasion of the death of monarchs or 
members of their family with no distinction of East 
and West. The death of the father of the present 
Emperor of China, of King Kalakaua of Hawaii, and 
especially those that have occurred in the monarchi- 
cal families of Russia and Germany, were thus no- 
ticed. It was therefore confidently expected here 
that Western Courts would reciprocate. But when 
days elapsed and Spain alone had appointed five days 
of court mourning, the sensitive Japanese began to 
feel even indignant, and loud suggestions were made 
that the Representatives of Foreign Powers be asked 
the reason of such apparent violation of the rules of 
international curtesy; and it was even proposed to 
call the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Okuma, 
to account for tamely submitting the nation to such 
aslight. It may be that there was some fault in the 
diplomatic methods of conveying the news to foreign 
courts; and if so there will be no insurmountable 
difficulty in arranging for the future. It may possibly 
be that the reigning families of the East are consti- 
tuted on principles so divergent from those that ob- 
tain in Christian nations that it will be difficult even 
for diplomacy to find satisfactory methods of reci- 
procity. At all events, foreigners residing in Japan 
soon caught enough of the spirit of the nation to 
postpone their musicals, rehearsals, parties and the- 
atricals until the period of mourning was ended. 

The Emperor took this occasion to make a gift of 
400,000 e for charitable purposes throughout the Em- 
pire. As his civil list is only 3,000,000 en, this cer- 
tainly is a magnificent piece of liberality. twill be a 
blessing to many philanthropic institutions, and will 
bring comfort and hope to many an unfortunate one. 

Even his new subjects in Formosa, who have had lit- 
tle cause so far to rejoice in Japanese rule, will, by 
their share of this royal bounty, come to know better 
the heart of their new sovereign. 


Senpal, JAPAN. 


A New Holy Alliance. 


BY HENRY K. MODER, 


WHEN the present Ambassador of the German Em- 
pire to the United States came to Berlin, on his way 
to Washington, in order to take his official leave of 
Emperor William I], he was invited, with Baroness 
von Thielmann, to dine at the castle. The invitation 
was gracious, the dinner-party not large. The host 
was in one of his animated moods. The cordiality 
which his guests were inclined to feel he expressed, 
candor being the prerogative of princes and the espe- 
cial foible, socially, of William II, All hearts natu- 
rally became flattered, elated, contented—all, except 
one. Baroness von Thielmann was musing. She 
felt unhappy. Were they not about leaving home? 
The children, besides, were delicate and small. How 
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would they endure the hard, long voyage? That was 
the worry which was troubling her incessantly, and 
which she could not cast from her mind even now. 
The Empress, being pleased to be gracious, too, ask- 
ing her a chance question on the point, she confessed 
it. Victoria Augusta understood and felt infected 
by pity. Is not her own chamber full of nurslings all 
the time, and her heart of fears on their behalf? 
And what a subject for apprehension is seasickness— 
a disease which she has not yet thought of! Has the 
Emperor? indeed, have any of the Ministers? 

Turning quickly to the monarch: ‘Just think,’’ 
she cried, with reproachful impulsiveness, ‘‘ Baroness 
Thielmann has small children.” 

William IIl’s glance moved inquiringly from his 
wife to the ambassadress. ‘‘She says she is afraid 
they may die of seasickness,” the Empress went on, 
concluding with the sympathetic appeal: ‘*It zs such 
a dangerous thing for young children to cross the 
ocean.”’ 

She seemed to suggest that the poor ambassadorial 
family should be let off from going on a journey so 
beset with impending perils for their offspring; a sug- 
gestion so innocent and, from a worldly point of 
view, so pathetically humorous that the run of men 
would probably have answered it with an air of indul- 
gent graveness. Notsowith William II. Didactic- 
ally, with preceptorial curtness, he said, impressively: 
‘Madame, the State must have no heart.” 

I cannot help recalling the anecdote, because it 
seems valuable as presenting a clue, possibly, to many 
instances in his conduct which people now wonder 
over. It may aid to explain his attitude in Oriental 
affairs, among other things, and to throw light upon 
its contradiction to his nature, or what is generally 
taken to be his nature. Plain people, for instance, 
who have read that he is romantic, cannot so easily 
cease expecting that he will sympathize with the 
Greeks. Being young, also, they confidently think 
that he will feel enthusiasm for Hellenic heroism. He 
took sides with the weak Boers against the strong Eng- 
lish; why does he not side with the poor Armenians 
and Greeks against the strong host of the Sultan? At 
the very least, they consider themselves justified in 
looking for signs of his chafing privately against the 

State reasons, if such there be, which compel him to 
take a course favorable to Turkey. And it is consid- 
ered strange that no such signs of personal chafing 
appeared. The monarch really seemed to be heart 
and soul with his State orders. His official position, 
in fact, appears hardly to give him so many opportu- 
nities for siding with the Turks against the Greeks as 
he is eager to have. He travels voluntarily from one 
court to another, if the papers of the country are to 
be believed, in order to urge other monarchs to stand 
firm in opposing Greece. He has made himself the 
foremost man in the whole matter. He stimulates 
to antagonistic action whenever the great Powers 
lapse into inactivity. When even Russia inclines to 
temporize, he is stern. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
he is supposed to be inexorable in refusing leniency 
to Greece. The world has gathered a notion that 
the Czar wavers in his policy of antagonistic action 
against the man who saved his life (Prince George of 
Greece); but nothing has percolated through the em- 
bassies and the press to bear any evidence to the 
effect that William II has hesitated an instant in de- 
livering up to its fate the country which his sister 
(Crown Princess Sophia) was married to reign over. 

Now in Europe we none of us want to be consid- 
ered ignorant and simple; so we take care to let it be 
understood that we are far from expecting a Govern- 
ment to be influenced by moral considerations; we 
agree ostentatiously that Governments must insist on 
citizens being moral, while giving examples them- 
selves of every wily vice in diplomacy and every 
brutal one in war; so it is not we that cast a slur on 
the selfish cynicism of the Five Great Powers. We 
know from history that world’s congresses of Cabinet 
Ministers have been unutterably perfidious, as wit- 
ness the Congress of Vienna, at the beginning of this 
century, where peoples were bartered for, behind 
the back of public opinion, with as much shameless 
jauntiness, under State auspices, as indulgences had 
once been by Friar Tetzel, under Church protection. 
The Holy Alliance that then followed was a personal 
conspiracy of princes against freedom. 

Oh yes; we know pretty exactly what parliaments 
of ministers and princes have been in the past! So we 
are not ata loss to guess what the quality and mo- 
tives of the present unorganized alliances of Russia, 
Germany and Austria, and the ministers of the Pow- 
ers in Constantinople are likely to be. Yet not having 
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the proofs, any more than the public had when those 
other alliances of the Vienna Congressand Holy Alli- 
ance were going on, we avoid exposing ourselves. 

It is our belief that justice must pay in the long run, 
as well as satisfy the best impulses of mankind in the 
present. Wherefore, inasmuch as the Turks have 
sinned against Heaven and earth, we conclude that 
it is but fair they should suffer punishment. And the 
delivery over of Crete to Greece this year does not ap- 
pear an extravagant retaliation for the betrayal of the 
slaughtered hundred thousand Armeniansto the sword 
of Moslem fanatics; which occurred last year. The is- 
land of Crete is no Gibraltar. And even if it were 
strategically a point of military importance, Greece is 
too feeble a power to be likely to abuse the posses- 
sion of it. Nor would the loss of so minor a province 
be in any way cardinal to Turkey. We hear, to be 
sure, that the Powers are not willing to have the integ- 
rity of Turkey’s territory infringed on; but we know 
right well that the phrase is an empty mockery which 
has been set at naught in the past whenever the same 
canting Powers have willed to; so that we are con- 
vinced it could be again if they wished. 

No, I repeat, we have our ideas of the character of 
the political doings in Constantinople. Why, how- 
ever, exhaust ourselves crying any longer in the midst 
of the wilderness of professional criers on the side of 
power? The protestation of such voices as ours 
against Turkish massacring was strong last year in 
England, in France, in Italy, and in every country 
where the republican sentiment of the rights of citi- 
zens is great. It has tried also to be strong this year 
in applauding and defending Greece. But the Minis- 
ters of the Powers have been stronger than we. 
Those of England, France and Italy, have been borne 
down by the Cabinets of Russia, Germany and Aus- 
tria. It their turn, then, they withstood Liberal pub- 
lic opinion at home. The despotisms of Europe have 
taken the upper hand over the parliamentary States; 
parliamentary Cabinets over the people. 

Liberals everywhere are beaten throughout the 
world! Everywhere their fight has been in vain. 
The foiling of the Greeks is but a symbol of the foil- 
ing that generous enthusiasm has undergone every- 
where. All the world over, the lovers of justice, the 
upholders of citizens’ rights have been baffled, put 
down, made impotent by ruling power. 

Similarly have the freer States been balked by the 
more despotic ones! 

The moral of the tale of the months of the years 
1895, 1896 and 1897 is easy to see. The century is 
going out as it came in, with a successful renewal of 
monarchism. Theendless conference of Ministers 
in Constantinople in our day corresponds to the like 
Congress of Vienna in Metternich’s day. The Min- 
isters are agreed now, as then, to partition up terri- 
tory not belonging to them, among one another; 
they are long now at the task, as they were then, be- 
cause they cannot come to an agreement satisfactor- 
ily all around. Meanwhile, now as then, they reas- 
sure their proposed victim, and employ pious phrases 
to the public. Now as then, the chief monarchs con- 
cerned feel the need of closer contact; so in place of 
a holy alliance a visiting one has begun, being set up 
by Czar Nicholas, and the Emperors Francis Joseph 
and William II. The British Queen is held back by 
the British people, openly at any rate. 

And now as then, the sacred princely dogma of the 
divine right of kings and legitimacy become sources 
of mutual sympathy. The Turkish territory in Europe 
the Powers are determined to have some day er other; 
but, meanwhile, the Sultan, being a monarch of the 
true fashion, can be sure, as such, of enjoying their 
support against Republics and republicanized king- 
doms like Greece. If they ever detach a province, or 
permit one to detach itself from the rule of the Sub- 
lime Porte, it is to place that province under similar 
sovereignty. Never yet have they lent a suicidal 
hand to the establishment of a republican province. 
How could King George, who must know, as a prince 
by birth, with what just abhorrence kings regard Lib- 
eralism, expect Czar or Kaiser to favor his Greek sub- 
jects, notorious for their ill-repressed republicanism? 

If my readers think Iam betraying the usual fool- 
ishness of a partisan aud private individual in thus 
interpreting the goings on which public journalists 
and statesmen explain so much more decorously, I 
would like to call their attention to some further 
details, which, like straws, may well tend to show 
which way the wind blows. 

The very character of the young German Emperor, 
and the gist of his sayings from the day he mounted 
the throne till the present, is strong evidence, to my 
thinking, of a revival of monarchism, seeing that such 
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sayings would not have been tolerated by Germans 
themselves in the middle of our century. When Bis- 
marck began taking sides for the King of Prussia, at 
the Parliament of St. Paul’s Church in Frankfort, 
during the revolutionary years 1848 and 1849, he met 
with violent opprobrium. And this opprobrium con- 
tinued during the long interval that the people cried 
out for German unity, and were put in prison for their 
pains. German Liberalism was so strong it frightened 
German princes into at last granting the cry for union. 
And the nation’s eye being set on this one point to 
the exclusion of others, they failed to perceive that 
when the boon of unity was acceded to it was done 
under the egis of a militarism that henceforth could 
put a peremptory stop to another revolution or St. 
Paul’s Church Parliament. They got union and a 
good piece of French territory to boot; but /zkewese, 
and ir the meantime, inurement to arbitrary control. 
Bismarck’s successes, which made them put up with 
his domineering, slowly but surely prepared them 
for domineering of amy kind; bending to an old chan- 
cellor oiled their knees, so to speak, for bowing to a 
young king. Thus, altho they knew it was them- 
selves who had brought about the union, they com- 
plied in agreeing, as he claimed during the twenty 
years of his régime, that it was he. So, when in course 
of time, his own method of ruthless arbitrariness 
was turned against himself and he was dismissed from 
office, the people were quite ripe for hearing, as oc- 
curred last month, it was King William, the old Ger- 
man Emperor, who united the nation. In the first 
place, there had been no contradiction; and there was 
none in the second. The people’s agreeing ten years 
ago when Bismarck took to himself the glory of hav- 


ing caused the union, prepared them to agree when ~ 


William II the other day declared that William I had 
established it, that Bismarck ‘‘ had only been a hod- 
carrier to the old Emperor.”’ 

The liveliest imagination and the most energetic 
nature is apt to catch the peculiar drift of a period, 
and give it the most eloquent expression; and this, to 
my eye, is the case with the young German Emperor. 
He is so prominent because he is energetic and youth- 
ful, and he is prominent in the way he is because this 
way is the drift of the time. The monarchs of Rus- 
sia and Austria hold the same opinion which he does 
of the divinity of kings; but he gives expression to 
the opinion because he is in the position of a novice. 
The very fact of his proffering an item of statecraft to 
a lady guest at dinner is characteristic of the almost 
touching fervor with which this novitiate is being as- 
sumed. His youth and his ardent inexperience ex- 
pose what older and lazier discretion keep close. 

For this reason the world is likely to be repaid bet- 
ter for keeping its eyes turned upon him than upon 
his colleagues of Russia and Austria. What ekes out 
of the intimate history of our times is likelier to eke 
out through him than through both of the astute 
Cabinets of Vienna and St. Petersburg taken together. 
These Cabinets nourish the same hatred for England 
that the Germans do, and the same dread of her Lib- 
eral institutions and examples; the same theory that 
the small, weak States must fall to the lot of the great 
empires of the world. Yet was it they who congratu- 
lated President Kriiger openly on the Boer repulse of 
Jameson’s raid? No, indeed! Nor would they have 
openly complained of not having gotten the handsome 
battle-ships they wanted, as the German Emperor did 
in the letter which ordered Prince Henry to sail on the 
‘«K6nig Wilhelm’’ in order to represent him at the 
Queen’s Jubilee, thus giving republican minds a han- 
dle for exclaiming: ‘‘ As if the people were there to 
pay taxes in order that one sovereign should have fine 
ships to go congratulating another!” Those Cabinets 
are secretly of one mind with him; but they consider 
it best to be of a discreeter manner. 

To sum up the propositions at the bottom of my 
digressive paragraphs, we find that the real clue to a 
general understanding of Germany’s: conduct in re- 
spect to Turkey and Greece is found in the revival of 
monarchism. Its embodiment and mouthpiece is 
William II. But the German nation, through the 
long tuition under Bismarck, is one with him. It has 
no hatred so strong as the hatred inculcated by Bis- 
marck against England and Liberalism. Hence the 
press of the country cries up Russia and decries Great 
Britain, while the German Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople upholds despotic Turkey and does what he can 
to foil republican-inclining Greece. As Germany 
looks forward to becoming the heir of Austria, it is 
interested in seeing that the spoils that are destined 
to fall to the latter country, in the ultimate partition 
of Turkey, shall neither be shortened in extent nor 

spoiled in quality; and hence its determination to give 
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up to Greece and ideas of freedom as little as is nossi- 
ble. . 

What the sympathizers with the Armenians and 
Greeks have wrestled in vain against is nothing less 
than a new Holy Alliance, if not de facto, still in 
spirit. 


HameurcG, Germany. 
Fine Arts. 
Art Schools and Exhibitions. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THE white notices that flutter into the art schools and 
settle upon the bulletin boards are among the warnings 
that summer is nigh. The following table of summer 
classes is taken from those posted at the Art Students’ 
League of New York: 
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Mr. W. M. Chase, after a year’s interval, resumes his 
popular school at Shinnecock, L. I., aided by Mr. 
Douglas J. Connah and Miss Adelaide Gilchrist. As 
added notes to the table it may be said that Mrs. Dewey 
and Mrs. Redmond are as usual with the European 
classes taught by Mr. Dewey and Mr. Redmond. 

The New York School of Applied Design for Wom- 
en has recently held its exhibit of the year’s work at 
the Ortgies Gallery with the idea of calling attention to 
its excellent work and to its crying need for enlarged 
and permanent quarters. Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins went 
abroad in 1895 to help the Princess Christian, second 
daughter of the Queen, to found the London School 
after the pattern of this which she founded six years 
ago. That English school, thanks to a princely name 
and interest, has now a fund of $150,000 and land of 
equal value for the erection of a school building for its 
hundred students, while the parent institution, which is 
self-sustaining, has no endowment and the present quar- 
ters are crowded to the point of seriously impairing the 
work of the students. 

In looking over the exhibit the architectural class 
seems to make a marvelous showing, and this without 
any reservation of allowance for youth and inferior ac- 
commodations and facilities for the small but energetic 
class represeuted. The Orders are worked out with 
taste and originality of effect, which a distinguished ex- 
pert has pronounced unsurpassed in any school. We 
read of a hospital in San Francisco, designed by a stu- 
dent of the school, and that the best design yet made 
for a model tenement suited to a 25x100 ft. lot is the 
work of a student of the school. A building after this 
latter design is now going up on East Sixteenth Street. 

The school pays great attention to historic ornament 
asa basis for design as well as for the architectural 
work, but apparently too little attention to free nature 
studies as motives for design. Mr. Longpré’s method 
of flower drawing and painting, tho of undoubted excel- 
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lence from the point of view of the manufacturer, with 
his machinery and economic needs, does not satisfy en- 
tirely the point of view of the artist; and it would be 
hard to point out a wall-paper of the present exhibition 
which one would be willing to have in his home. In 
making these observations it is realized that this isa 
mechanical rather than an artistic age; but we would 
welcome in the spirit of the school more encouragement 
of individuality and personal quality inthe designer. In 
all the departments, including in addition to those men- 
tioned, flower drawing, book covers, printed silks, ani- 
mal drawing, and illustration, there is much excellent 
work. 
New York Crry. 





Music. 





Our “National” Songs. 
Vv. 
BY E. IRENZZUS STEVENSON. 


‘* Viva l’America”’ used to bea familiar patriotic song, 
and doubtless is such to-day. It was composed by the 
late Harrison F. Millard. It is a tolerable dinner-glee, 
suited to a civic banquet, or for a political festivity. 
But it has no backbone either as music or in respect of 
its apostrophic and exclamiatory text. The latter is by 
a hand unknown to the editors of the collections on 
which this article’s comments are based. Moreover, how 
about that foreign and Italian phrase, ‘‘Viva i’ America?”’ 
Emphasized in refrain, it suits better the ear of some of 
our new and self-imported patriots than of those born 
to English. The song might be taught gratuitously in 
the steerage of the Genoa and New York steamships, as 
an incentive to timely patriotism. 

‘God Bless Our Native Land,” the words by the late 
John I. Dwight, the music a simple hymn by Albert J. 
Holden, is a recent two-verse addition to our stock of 
unofficial national lyrics, coming to the hand of the 
author of these articles as he writes, and to be at least 
recorded in the present study that they embody. 

The concluding and impressive passage of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘ Building of the Ship,’ beginning ‘‘ Thou, too, 
sail on, O Ship of State,’’ has been turned into a patri- 
otic song for us by some enterprising hand. It hasa 
borrowed tune. Longfellow’s lines, however, are not 
those of a lyric; and their use as such is not happy. 
This ‘‘ hymn” has never obtained. 

On we travel, continuing our pious search. We soon 
find, and with interest, several relatively recent and 
special efforts at giving us a national hymn, or a digni- 
fied secular song, that have come from American musi- 
cians and verse-writers of this day. 
prominent ‘‘Columbia,’’ an ambitious attempt by 
the late P. S. Gilmore, sung all over the land 
in concerts under his leadership. But ‘‘ Columbia”’ 
has never taken a popular hold, and neither in 
consideration of words nor music is that neglect 
to be called a great injustice to it. The verses are 
elaborate in diction and weak. Mr. Gilmore’s air, 
scored for military band, is not impressive initse?f. It 
includes, too, one downright and reiterated defect— 
the way in which a significant musical phrase in it 
falls on the words with the effect of a jerky ‘‘ division.’’ 
Turgid as a poem, and as music chiefly pompous and 
grandiose, ‘‘Columbia” is not strong or grand. It was 
written and composed in 1879. Mr. Gilmore composed 
also a shorter and less ambitious hymn ‘‘ God Save Our 
Union”; but that has made no headway. 

Another sacred lyric, of quite American making, is 
aimed at in ‘‘ Blest of God, the God of Nations; a 
Columbian Jubilee Hymn.’’ The words are by Gran- 
ville B. Putnam, the music by J. Eliot Trowbridge. 
This is of small poetical merit in its geographical sum- 
mary. The music is for a choir of more trained than 
popular voices; and the whole composition, developed 
not without musical vigor, is of a length to forbid gen- 
eral usage. 

In another shorter hymn, ‘‘God With Us,’”’ by Mr. 
C. C. Converse, a well-known American composer of 
merit, the idea of a popular national hymn is well 
understood textually, as to type and scope. The verses 
are of dignity and simplicity. They include that dan- 
gerous thing a motto-chorus used gracefully. The grave 
air, by Mr. Converse, is musicianly; but it has not the 
note of popularity—which need not mean demerit. As 
it happens, coincidental with the printing of the 
present instalment of this study, has appeared in a 
well-known journal a lyric, the music by Mr. Converse; 
proposed for national favor. The words beginning 
‘Sound Forth Again the Nation’s Voice’ (which line 
will give the hymn a more distinctive title) are by 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. They include verses 
of description and aspiration; and they and Mr. Con- 
verse’s choral melody may be characterized much as is 
the hymn mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

‘*Cheer, Boys, Cheer”? has been mentioned among 
secular airs to be called ‘‘national’’ in our country. 
Such is scarcely the fact; and the old song has been 
silenced a good deal within ten or fifteen years. Dr. 
Charles Mackay, the English poet, wrote the manly but 


Among them is 
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rather ‘‘occasional’’ lines. They are for intending 
emigrants from England to this country, not for singers 
already of us. The lively air is by Russell, an English 
song-writer of vogue a generation ago. 

In these articles, as a special study, many results to- 
ward national music that have come from special ‘‘ occa- 
sions’’ have not been considered. The results have not 
justified sodoing. For instance, the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 1876 elicited a noble ‘t occasional’? hymn—the 
‘*Centennial”’ one by Mr. Whittier, with its firm and 
beautiful lines. It has a stately, excellent air composed 
to it by Professor Paine, of Harvard. It is, perhaps, as 
to joint authorship, the best American lyric for the 
national voice. But it is thoroughly ‘* occasional”’ in all 
its course, as a poem; and Professor Paine’s tune suits 
only religious or semi-religious conditions of singing it. 
The same national incident at Philadelphia by the by, 
brought us into an unexpected touch with Wagner, 
through his consenting to ‘‘compose”’ for us—or, rather, 
to complete for sale to us—his ‘‘ Centennial March,” a 
grandiose work of characteristic orchestral handling, 
but not high in rank among the minor and ‘‘ occasional” 
compositions of the composer, either as to its ideas or 
general effect. It appears seldom in even our concert- 
repertories, and on occasions of national interest it is 
never heard. Wagner himself deprecated it, frankly 
enough as a labor not of love, but merely for money. 


Biblical _ Research. 
Mrs. Lewis’s Fourth Visit to Mt. Sinai. 


THE indefatigable pair of lady travelers, Mrs. Lewis 

and her twin sister, Mrs. Gibson, have this year made 
their fourth exploration of the convent on Mt. Sinai and 
returned in safety laden, with fresh results of one more 
laborious investigation among the ancient vellum manu- 
scripts inthe Convent Library. Tischendorf made three 
such visits, and had one piece of phenomenal success, 
and a number of lesser satisfactions; but it may be re- 
garded as certain that neither he nor any other of the 
wandering scholars who have visited the convent at- 
tained to a tithe of the acquaintance with its treasures 
that this energeticlady possesses. It is amusing to ob- 
serve that while the slow moving University of Cam- 
bridge is debating whether it is a proper thing to confer 
degrees upon women, and apparently preparing to an- 
swer the question in the negative, there should bea rep- 
resentative of the unenfranchised sex at their gates who 
has gathered more laurels in the field of scholarship 
than most of those who belong to the privileged sex. 

{t might have been thonght that after the last expe- 
dition, in which Mrs. Lewis had devoted herself so suc- 
cessfully to the further decipherment of the palimpsest 
Syriac Gospels as to leave the first transcribers entirely 
in the shade, she would have been content to leave Mt. 
Sinai for a while unvisited. In answer to the inquiry, 
why she made the journey this year, she informed us 
that it was for the sake of a further and final examina- 
tion of two Palestinian Syriac lectionaries, similar to 
the one, hitherto unique,in the Vatican Library. Of 
these lectionaries one was found by her in 1892 at the 
same time with the more famous palimpsest Syriac 
Gospels, and the other wasfound by Mr. Rendel 
Harris, in 1893. They both belong to the begin- 
ning ot the twelfth century, and are written in 
that dialect of Syriac which was probably spoken 
by our Lord, and has been supposed by some 
to have been the Galilean speech which ‘‘ bewrayed ”’ 
St. Peter. Of all forms of Syriac, it comes nearest to 
the Aramaic of the Targums, which was undoubtedly 
the vernacular of Palestine in our Lord’s time. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem—or rather, after 
the unsuccessful struggle with Hadrian—the Jewish 
rabbis wandered from Jamnia, in the ancient Philistia. 
to Galilee; and their books are thenceforth written in 
the dialect of that district. Nothing, however, is known 
of the origin of these Palestinian Gospels, which appear 
to be written in a similar dialect. The lectionaries 
which preserve the peculiar Syriac speech referred to 
appear to have been used in the Malkite branch of the 
Syrian Church. The translation is considered to have 
been made from Greek manuscripts of a type which is 
no longer extant; and it therefore forms an independ- 
ent witness in the tradition of the Gospels. The text of 
the Sinai lectionaries is being printed for Mrs. Lewis by 
Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington, of London; and it is near- 
ing its completion. Mrs. Lewis was anxious to verify 
whether her transcripts and the text printed from them 
were perfectly correct. Accordingly she planned this 
fourth visit, going this time by sea from Suez to Tor, 
and from Tor to the convent. 

The route by Tor was selected as being by far the 
quickest, and is the easiest way of reaching Mt. Sinai. 
Till lately, however, there was no certainty that you 
would get a steamer to take you there, and to sail in an 
open boat from Suez, as the Sinai monks frequently do, 
is something of a risk. In 1895, Mrs. Lewis ascertain- 
ed that the Khedivial Steamboat Company, which has a 
line of boats running to Djeddah and Suakim, were 
willing to make one of these boats stop for them at Tor; 
but they wanted $125 for so doing, besides the price of 
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ordinary tickets. [his year they did it for $25. There 
is also now a steamer belonging to Mr. Beyts, Consul 
for Sweden and Norway, at Suez, which touches at Tor 
once a fortnight. 

Tor is avery small village on the edge of a sandy 
plain, inhabited partly by Arabs of the Greek faith. It 
took a whole day to cross this plain on camels to the 
foot of the glorious range of granite mountains, of 
which Sinai is the nucleus. Another day was spent in 
moving up the Wady Hebran, in whose stony recesses 
a little purliug rill gives life to several beautiful groves 
of palm trees. It could not be said that the Wady He- 
bran was as beautiful as the Wady Feiran, which is com- 
monly identified with Rephidim. Both present a vivid 
contrast of color in the green waving treetops and the 
dark, frowning cliffs, standing out against the clear, 
sapphire blue of the sky. ‘‘We spent,’’ said Mrs. 
Lewis, ‘‘our second night in the Wady Solaf, two hours 
from the Nugb Hawa, or pass of the wind, frcm which 
point the route to St. Catherine’s, was familiar ground.”’ 

In reply to an inquiry whether she still considers 
that Moses had anything to do with this part of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, Mrs. Lewis expressed her belief 
that it was impossible to account for the. traditions of 
the Hebrew race without allowing that Moses led their 
forefathers across the desert from Egypt to Palestine. 
Here the chief difficulty lay in the question, ‘‘ How did 
he feed such a multitude for so long a time?’ No 
doubt there was more vegetation in the Peninsula in 
ancient times than there is now; but even at the pres- 
ent day there are more flocksof sheep and goats about 
than the sandy, stony character of the country would 
lead one to suppose. Their dragoman told them that 
there was not a spot where they encamped this year, 
with the exception of the dreary plain between Ayun 
Mousa and the Wady Ghurundel, over which they 
made the return journey, where he could not have 
bought a sheep, had he been so minded. This does not 
do away with the necessity for miraculous agency, but 
it shows that there is some sustenance for flocks. 

Mrs. Lewis reports that there have beensome changes 
in the convent since 1893. One was the rebuilding of 
the library and the erection of a comfortable sunny room 
for students. Since 1895,the mosque which stands 
within the convent walls, has fallen down from want of 
repairs. Other portions of the interior are threatened 
with collapse; and, as one of the monks remarked, noth- 
ing is steady except the Church. : 

The monks were all greatly depressed over news 
which they had received from Crete; they knew about 
the beginning of the war long before their visitors. 

The return journey was made overland to Suez, to 
avoid the possible detention in quarantine. The sheik, 
who accompanied them, informed them that, before the 
construction of the Suez Canal, the caravans of Beda- 
win who traveled from Cairoto Ayun Mousa, used to 
cross through sea water at a spot half an hour above 
the place from which Mrs. Lewis retur**““to the African 
side 1893. Sometimes they wou.d have to ride 
through with the water up to the saddles of their 
camels, and sometimes they waded where it was hardly 
up to their knees. 

Mrs. Lewis is inclined to believe that the head of the 
Gulf of Suez was formerly further north, and that the 
Israelites crossed in the manner described by the sheik. 
‘“*But,”’ she added, ‘‘I believe strongly in a divine di- 
rection of their affairs, and of our own; yet my faith in 
this would not be shaken if the crossing of the Red Sea 
could be explained by natural causes. For the forces of 
nature are God’s servants.’ But these are subjects 
upon which she believes speculation to be almost use- 
less. 


in 


’ 
Sanitary. 

IF one organ more than another in the human body 
should have all the benefit of prevention, it is the eye, 
and yet to what abuses do we not see it daily and hour- 
ly subjected. People will read while riding on jolting 
cars, they will read by a poor light, not reflecting how 
much wiser and pleasanter it is to pay money to the gas 
man than to the oculist. There are many expedients 
that will help to preserve the sight of workers who can 
have but little time to rest; by closing the eyes fora 
few moments, or by looking off at a distant object so as 
to change the focus completely, and thus resting those 
parts of the retina that have been in use continuously 
for a long time much may be gained. Then when one 
feels that the sight is failing, do not delay going to an 
oculist, and having him furnish you with a formula for 
the glasses that your eyes need, and at the same time 
secure the services of a good optician. The ‘‘ mathe- 
matics of the eye”’ are very well understood now, and 
the law that will make the light enter the eye at just 
the angle to correct the aberration that age has made, 
will give you great comfort, and do much to prolong the 
usefulness of your eyes. The skilful way in which 
astigmatism and near-sightedness are now corrected, is 
a matter to rejoice over. One person asks: ‘‘Is it not 
dreadful to see such numbers of young children going 
about the streets with glasses on? Are everybody’s 
eyes degenerating ?”’ Not atall. The child, who, fifty 
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years ago, would have been unable tolearn to read from 
sheer inability to see the letters, is now able to keep up 
with his fellows, and escapes the inevitable headache 
that comes from eye strain, simply because a well- 
adjusted pair of glasses has been supplied to him. As 
to the carelessness of employers, in failing to provide a 
good light for men who write all day, and whose eyes 
must pay the penalty—there is no greater field for the 
application of the Christian rule ‘‘Do unto others,” 
etc., than here. This is seen more often in the city 
than in the country; but even here, we should like to 
see the census of the men who have made it a matter of 
conscience to supply a perfect light for their clerks 
and other employés. Then, when you learn that a cat- 
aract is forming, do not despair; in these days- of ad- 
vanced surgery they are removed with but little injury 
to the vision. Tight shoes, tight collars and tight waists 
are detrimental to eyesight, by causing undue pressure 
on the brain; but of all the destroyers of this precious 
possession of perfect vision—vei/s are the worst. One 
wealthy oculist, owning a fine city mansion, in talking 
with a friend, saw a lady with a finely dotted veil pass. 
Said he, ‘‘ Those are the things that have built my 
house.” Very lately the following experiment was 
tried: 

“Dr. Casey A. Wood, of Chicago, selected a dozen typi- 
cal specimens of veils and applied the ordinary tests of 
ability to read while wearing them. These tests showed 
that every description of veil affects more or less the abil- 
ity to see distinctly, both in the distance and near at hand. 
The most objectionable kind is the dotted veil. Other 
things being equal, vision is interfered with in direct pro- 
portion to the number of meshes per square inch. The 
texture of the veil plays an important part in the matter. 
When the sides of the mesh are single, compact threads, 
the eye is much less embarrassed than when double threads 
are employed. The least objectionable veil is without dots, 
sprays or other figures, but with large, regular meshes 
made with single, compact threads. Eye troubles do not 
necessarily result from wearing veils, for the health eye 
is as able as any other part of the body to resist the strain 
they impose upon it. But weak eyes are hurt by them and 
prudence should teach not to strain healthy eyes too much.” 


....In Newark, O., there have been 163 cases of 
croup and diphtheria since September 1st. The schools 
were closed for several weeks, and when opened every 
pupil was examined by a doctor appointed by the 
Board of Health. 
were found among those who intended to go back to 
school, but vigilance on the part of the Health Board 
when they did wake up soon stamped it out. Fining 
one doctor five dollars for failing to report a case hada 
wholesome effect. 

i 
Science. 

One of the most interesting results of spectroscopic 
investigation during the past few years has been the 
discovery of the regular series of lines which enter into 
the make-up of the spectra of many, if not most, of the 
chemical elements. The regularity with which the lines 
are spaced in the ordinary spectrum of hydrogen was 
early noticed, being extremely conspicuous in Huggins’s 
photographs of certain stellar spectra, like those of 
Vega and Sirius, in which the series reaches far out into 
the ultra-violet. Various unsuccessful attempts were 
made by Stoney and others to account for this regularity 
on the hypothesis that the lines are due to ‘‘ luminous 
notes’ (if we may coin such an expression after the 
analogy of sound), which are all ‘‘ harmonics’’ of some 
single fundamental note—like the overtones of an or- 
gan pipe ora violin string. This theory was not found 
satisfactory; but in 1885 Balmer, a Swiss physicist, dis- 
covered a very simple formula to which the lines con- 
form with an accuracy which appears to be all but absc- 
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lute. It is simply L—1 L is the wave-length of 


m*? — 
any one of the hydrogen lines, and 1 is a constant quan- 
tity, which is found to be 3646.1 ten-millionths of a mil- 
limeter, while m is successively one of the integers, 3, 
4,5, etc. When m is 3, we have L=r 4-5x1, which 
gives the wave-length of the C line, and its place in the 
spectrum. Making m=4, we get L=1 %x1, which 
gives the second hydrogen line F. And as we make m 
successively 5, 6, 7, etc., we get the exact positions of 
all the lines, nearly twenty in number, which ordinarily 
appear in the spectrum of this remarkable gas as we 
find it in our laboratories and in the stars of the so- 
called ‘‘first,’’ or Sirian, type. Now a very curious 
thing has turned up within the past few months. Cer- 
tain stars, of which Zeta Puppis (or Argds) is the type, 
show in their spectrum, as photographed by Professor 
Bailey at Arequipi,a series of lines which fall regularly 
intermediate between those of the old hydrogen series; 
and Professor Pickering has shown that, by a very 
slight modification, Balmer’s formula may be made to 
include the new lines as well as the old. Itis only nec- 
essary to substitute in the above formula 3646.1 for 1, 
and 16 for 4, and then the even values of m, from 6 up- 
ward, give the old hydrogen series, while the odd val- 
ues, from 5 upward, give the new one. Just what this 
means is not yet certain; very probably that in Zeta 
Puppis and its congeners hydrogen exists in some state 
ngt yet obtained in our laboratories, and differing from 
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its condition in the atmosphere of the sun and of most 
of the stars. It is not at all impossible that we may yet 
be able to reproduce this new series in our laboratories, 
since, under certain easily obtained conditions, hydro- 
gen already gives an entirely different spectrum, much 
more complicated and apparently irregular than the or- 
dinary one which we have been considering. Runge 
and Paschen have found that most of the elements they 
have investigated give spectra containing series of lines 
which can be represented by simple formule much like 
Balmer’s; usually there are at least ¢wo such series in 
each spectrum, but often several. In the spectrum of 
Helium, for instance, there are no less than six; two 
‘* principal” series, each of which is accompanied by 
two that are subordinate. We speak of the spectra as 
‘* containing’’ series, becausé often, perhap® usually, it 
happens that, in addition to the lines which constitute 
the series there are others which are not included in 
them; and not unfrequently these spectroscopic ‘‘ mug- 
wumps’’ are among the most important and conspicuous 
of all; forexample, the great H and K lines in the spec- 
trum of calcium. The explanation and significance of 
this mathematical structure of spectra—this luminous 
‘‘ phyllotaxy’’—is yet to seek. Doubtless, it is in some 
way intimately connected with what may be called ‘‘ the 
architecture’’ of the molecule, and it promises to open a 
new road to the investigation of the wonderful mys- 
teries of the constitution of matter. 





Education. 


THE most important question of educational policies 
now discussed in the United States is undoubtedly that 
of college entrance requirements. The waste of precious 
time and of more precious mind caused by the multi- 
plicity of courses, the aimlessness of many of these, the 
overlappings and. the gaps between secondary and 
higher institutions, the very absence of meaning in these 
terms themselves, as used among us, will cease the mo- 
ment a general agreement is reached as to the proofs 
of capacity that a student must offer to enter upon the 
last stage of general or liberal education. What official 
decree or inviolate custom determines in Europe, must 
here be fixed by a consensus of opinion and practice on 
the part of representative colleges. The first step 
toward this result was taken by the appointment of a 
joint committee of the Departments of higher and of 
secondary education, at the Denver meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association (1895). The three 
great associations of colleges and preparatory schools, 
namely those of the Eastern States, of the Middle 
States and of the Northwest, have made this the prin- 
cipal topic in their meetings for the present year, 
and three separate bodies are now at work upon suitable 
requirements in three distinct departments of study. 
The American Philological Association has assumed the 
subject of Latin and Greek, the Department of Science 
of the National Association has the science requirements 
under consideration, and the Modern Language Associ- 
ation those in German and French. Another national 
society, the American Historical Association, has prom- 
ised its aid in respect to its ownspecialty. The opinion 
seems to be strengthening that uniformity of requirc- 
ments is not the desideratum, but standards and recog- 
nized equivalence of different studies. Mr. Charles H. 
Thurber, who as a leader of educational thought repre- 
sents the spirit and convictions of progressive secondary 
schools, comes out boldly in the School Review for the 
actual abandonment on the part of higher institutions of 
the theory that any subject is ‘‘ indispensable for admis- 
sion’’ unless it be English. This of course means elect- 
ives everywhere above the elementary schools, with a 
logical, unified scholarly treatment of every subject. It 
is a notion more daring than that of Emerson, who while 
affirming that ‘‘ we must not omit any jot of our system’’ 
confessed that ‘‘we can seldom be sure that it has 
availed much, or that as much good would not have ac- 
crued from a different system.”’ Against this passage, 
however, the classicists can quote a hundred in their 
favor, fromthe Concord Sage. 





..--The one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Mary Lyon, which occurred February 28th of 
the present year, was generally celebrated in the 
churches of New England and of the Middle Western 
States, which number many seminaries that are ver- 
itable offshoots of Mount Holyoke. Subscriptions and 
contributions were solicited toward the rebuilding, and 
more especially for the new administration hall, which 
it is intended to christen ‘‘Mary Lyon Hall.” The 
wrecks of the fire have been pretty well cleared from 
the campus, and everywhere new buildings are in proc- 
ess of erection. Large collections are reported by the 
association of alumne. From New York, Brooklyn 
and vicinity, $96,562 has been secured, of which 
$40,000 was given by John Rockefeller. The same as- 
sociation will provide for the furnishing of Mary Brig- 
ham Cottage. 


....The General Committee of the Freedman’s Aid 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in its recent 
session at Pittsburg, appropriated $64,373 in aid of 
Southern educational institutions, The bulk of this 
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was for colleges and schools for the colored people. 
The American Missionary Association, last week, made 
appropriations of $191,500 for education among the 
Negroes. 


....The Kansas State Agricultural College has one 
of the six forest plantations on which trees are grown 
experimentally under the general supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. The other 
five stations are located respectively in Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado and Utah. 


...-Williams College (Massachusetts) receives a be- 
quest of $10,000 through the will of Judge Benjamin R. 
Sheldon, analumnus. Anequal amount was bequeathed 
by him to Hampton Institute. 


The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for June 6th. 


SINS OF THE TONGUE.—JamEs 3: 1-13. 


GOLDEN TExT.—“‘ Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy 
lips from speaking guile.’’—PsALMs 34: 13. 

Notes.—‘‘ Be not many teachers.’’—Better than ‘‘ mas- 
ters’’ of the Old Version. It refers to the ambition to 
be teachers inthe Church, like the Jewish rabbis. 

‘* We shall receive.”,—We teachers.———‘‘ Heav- 
ter judgment.’’—lf we fail as teachers. “* We -all 
stumble.’’-—Clearer translation than ‘‘ we offend all.” 
‘* Tf any man stumbleth not in word."’"—The special 
way that teachers stumble. ‘“‘A perfect man.”— 
The word ‘‘ perfect’’ does not mean sinless in the Bible, 
but fully developed, having understanding and control. 
‘* Bridles into their mouths.’’—A bridle in the 
mouth turns the whole body of the horse, ora rudder 
turnsa ship. The bridle, or the rudder is small, like 
the tongue. ‘* Rudder.’’—Not like our fixed 
rudder, but more like a free oar “* The impulse of 
the steersman willeth.’’—Much more exact than the Old 
Version. The oar-like rudder is moved with more im- 
pulse than our rudder; and ‘“‘ steersman’’ is what is 
meant by the ‘‘ governor’”’ of the Old Version. 
‘* Behold, how much wood is kindled by how smalla fire!”’ 
—This, again, is a greatly improved translation. 
‘‘ The wheel of nature.”—Referring to the circuit of 
natural events, from birth to birth again, from one sum- 
mer to the next, as described in Eccl. 1: 4-11. ** Set 
on fire by Hell.’’—Here not Hades but Gehenna. 
‘** Every kind of beasts.’’—This is a general statement; 
but we do not know of any beast or fish or insect that 
cannot be tamed, and many have been. “* Who is 
wise?’’—And especially who that wants to be a teacher. 
‘* By his good life.’’—Better than ‘‘ out of a good 
conversation.” 

Instruction.—This lesson against sins of the tongue is 
for all, but first for those who want to be teachers. 
Their business is to use the tongue, and all these warn- 
ings they should apply to themselves before applying 
them to their pupils. 

The work of a teacher is so high and honorable that 
we should be slow to assume it. Some people are ambi- 
tious of the honor or dignity of being a teacher or su- 
perintendent or preacher. James tells them to be very 
slow in this ambition. We do not want to spoil a good 
carpenter to make a poor preacher. Nor is it a fact 
that an eagerness to teach proves a faculty to teach. 

To be a teacher one must first have knowledge of 
what he pretends to teach. One should have studied 
the Bible carefully, and studied other things. One 
needs to know a good deal, to have improved unusual) 
advantages to be a fitteacher. And one needs not only 
knowledge but good judgment, that kind that makes a 
person respected for soundness in advice, one who car- 
ries weight when he speaks. Then he needs character 
and earnestness to do good. But character is not 
enough. Good morals do not make a good teacher. 

One who undertakes to teach assumes a great respon- 
sibility. If he fails he deserves severe judgment for 
having rushed in unprepared. A teacher in public 
schools must spend years in preparation. Why nota 
Bible teacher? 

Yet the best will make mistakes. ‘‘ We all stumble.’’ 
We must own our errors and do better next time. 

It is harder to keep from errors of the tongue than 
from any others. A man who will not strike will speak 
angrily, will be impatient or censorious. 

Evil words are but a breath, but they are the cause of 
nearly all the crime and misery of the world. They are 
well compared to the spark that starts a great confla- 

gration. 

There may be those who have quite conquered their 
tongues, who never speak an ill-considered word; but 
you are not one of them. You never lived with sucha 
one. Try to learn silence when provoked. Try not to 
speak unkindly of any one. Remember to think twice 
before you speak once. Remember why you have two 
ears and one mouth. 

How shameful it is for one who teaches Sunday to 
use the same tongue on Monday to speak an unclean 
word, or an angry word, or to tell a lie in business. The 
fountain or the fig-tree can teach us better, 
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THE debate on the Tariff bill is to-proceed this week, 
Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, who has the bill in 
hand for the committee, opening the debate on Tuesday 
with an address in which he will explain the reason for 
the various amendments proposed by the committee, 
and will himself offer a number of additional amend- 
ments of minor importance. It is the purpose of the 
Republicans to push the debate as rapidly as possible. 
It is expected thatthe Senate will begin its session an 
hour earlier, and after the debate is well under way 
evening sessions will be proposed. The policy of the 
Democrats as determined upon after conference has 
been announced by Senator Morgan. He says that the 
Democrats see the importance of early action, and they 
will adopt no policy of delay. They will simply insist 
on calling attention to features of the bill to which they 
are greatly opposed and will point out what they con- 
sider as excesses. Recognizing that the Republican 
Party is committed to the policy indicated in the bill, 
Democratic speakers will content themselves simply 
with a fair discussion on these propositions. They will 
oppose the increased tax on beer, tobacco, cigars and 
other items of internal revenue proposed by the Senate 
Committee, holding that there is no necessity to impose 
increased burdens on such articles. 





THE long-continued debate in the Senate on the Cu- 
ban question flamed up suddenly last week, and ex- 
pired with the adoption of the joint resolution of Sena- 
tor Morgan proposing to recognize the belligerency of 
the Cubans. Twoor three of the speeches were ofa 
fiery character, particularly those of Senator Mason, of 
Illinois, Senator Thurston, of Nebraska, and Senator 
Foraker, of Ohio. Mr. Mason’s address aroused the 
galleries to a high pitch of excitement, and irritated 
some of the more conservative Senators, such as Messrs. 
Hoar and Hale. Mr. Mason spoke rather contemptu- 
ously of international law as an ‘‘ ancient barnacle,” 
which ought not to be allowed to stand in the way of 
human rights. Senator Thurston was desirous of send- 
ing a gunboat tothe harbor of Havana, that ‘‘ her frown- 
ing guns may disturb the spirit of tyranny by night, and 
by day her shining stars may cheer the hearts of those 
who are struggling to be free.’’ A substitute offered by 
Senator Fairbanks, proposing that the President tender 
our good offices to bring the Cuban conflict to an end, was 
urged by the more moderate Senators, but was set aside, 
and the Morgan resolution was adopted by a vote of 41 
to 14. It went over to the House where it is understood 
it will lie on the table, at least for the present. 
known that the Administration is not in favor of its 
passage, having other plans in view. 





DuRING the debate in the Senate some interesting in- 
formation was brought out by Senator Foraker from the 
files of the State Department. A note from Secretary 
Olney dated in April, 1896, proposing the good offices of 
the United States to the end that peace might be secured 
in Cuba on the basis of the continued sovereignty of 
Spain, was read, and also the reply of the Spanish Min- 
ister at Washington, who declared that the only way 
peace could be established was by the surrender of the 
rebels. The reply was in quite decided terms. Senator 
Foraker also read extracts from letters of United States 
Consuls in Cuba, received quite recently, concerning 
the present condition of the war. One of these letters, 
understood to be from Consul-General Lee, stated that 
he did not understand how the island could be regarded 
as pacified. He said that the forces of the insurgents 
were larger than a year ago. Their policy was to avoid 
pitched battles. knowing that they could not drive the 
Spanish troops from the island, and to prolong the war; 
and this they could do indefinitely. He described the 
suffering among men, women and children as very 
great. On both sides countless brutalities were com- 
mitted. 


IT is semiofficially announced that President McKin- 
ley has in view a furthér step in Cuban policy in addi- 
tion to the relief of American citizens. What it is no- 
body outside of the circle of his Cabinet seems to know 
with any definiteness; but it is understood to contem- 
plate a friendly intervention designed to bring the war 
to an end without involving a conflict between the 
United States and Spain. Our relations with Spain are 
perfectly friendly; but it is announced semiofficially 
from Madrid that Spain will not sell Cuba nor allow the 
island to pass from under its control. There are, how- 
ever, well-founded fears of a change in the Ministry in 
Madrid. Sefior Sagasta, the Liberal leader, severely 
criticised the policy of the existing Ministry, last week, 
and pictured the future in gloomy colors. He an- 
nounced that the truce proclaimed by the Liberals to 
the Government two years ago is now at anend, and 
henceforth the Ministry must bear the whole responsi- 
bility for its acts. In connection with this the threats 
of a Carlist rising are renewed. The Duke of Tetuan, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, has resigned, as the 
result of an altercation in the lobby of the Cortes with 
@ prominent Liberal, whose ears he boxed. The Pre- 
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mier had a conference with the Liberal leaders, and it 
was agreed to overlook the incident. The Duke. there- 
fore, withdrew his resignation. 


BRITISH GUIANA, except for its indirect connection 
with the Anglo-Venezuelan boundary dispute, has re- 
ceived little or no attention from the outside world dur- 
ing the past few years. The colony, however, has just 
passed through a most disastrous season. The sugar 
crop has materially declined, and over 13,000 acres of 
land under cultivation have been abandoned, altho the 
Government has paid two-thirds the cost of importing 
2,425 coolies from East India to work the plantations. 
Sugar is the staple product of the land, and the prosper- 
ity of the people is entirely bound up with its success. 
The introduction of coolie labor, however, is considered 
a marked failure; and it is only their great immigration 
that has kept the population from falling off recently at 
an alarming rate. The Government has already ex- 
pended so much on importing them and caring for them 
when arrived that now the colonial finances are in a bad 
way and a retrenchment in expenditures will have to be 
made. The interior of the country is still unsettled and 
very little explored; but since the discovery of gold, 
about twelve years ago, the colonists have invested quite 
a little in mining, but owing to the great cost of trans- 
portation through the virgin forests this industry has 
not as yet paid. Whatthe country needs more than any- 
thing else to enable it to open up its vast resources is 
foreign capital. England realizes this, and there are 
signs that she will soon do something materially to help 
the colony. 


THE English Conservatives have again stolen a plan 
of the Liberals and Irish and announced a scheme of 
local self-government and local relief for Ireland which 
the Liberals can scarcely object to, and which the Irish 
leaders cannot refuse. Hitherto the landlords have car- 
ried half the poor rates while the tenants have carried 
the other half and the county tax. Now the Imperial 
funds are to assume the landlords’ share of the poor 
rates and the county tax of the tenants, so that both 
landlords and tenants shall be in good measure relieved 
in the same way as Englishmen are relieved by the ag- 
ricultural rates. With this cause of friction and hard 
feeling removed, Mr. A. J. Balfour, who presented the 
bill, claimed that the way would be open for a local gov- 
ernment bill which was being prepared, tho he was not 
yet ready to give the details. It would unquestionably 
prove a heavy charge upon the exchequer, but one 
which he was convinced the country at large and the 
Unionists would not grudge if thereby they could see 
the way to carry out the reforms to which they had 
pledged themselves. Attention is called to the fact that 
this plan is practically the same as the one presented by 
Lord Randolph Churchill eleven years ago. Had he 
been allowed to carry it through then it is thought that 
the entire subsequent history of the two countries in 
their relation to one another would haye been very dif- 
ferent. 


One of the most exasperating of the restrictive laws 
of Germany is one known as the Law of Associations, 
which regulates the organization and conduct of socie- 
ties. One paragraph forbidding the union or affiliation 
of political societies is specially obnoxious, and has 
been frequently the object of most bitter attack. Re- 
cently, during the discussion of the new Civil Code, a 
bill was presented in the Reichstag repealing this clause. 
The Imperial Chancellor, von Hohenlohe, however, 
intimated that each of the separate States would pass 
such an act, and that this would be quite as effective as, 
and more speedy than, a clause in the Civil Code which 
would not go into effect till the beginning of the 
next century. On this assurance the bill was with- 
drawn, and also all opposition to the Civil Code. On 
May 13th the Chancellor, as President of the Prussian 
Ministry, introduced in the Prussian Diet a bill dealing 
with such associations, which, however, instead of 
lightening the burdens, makes them all the heavier. It 
places not only associations but all political meet- 
ings directly and exclusively under police control, 
and is even more reactionary than the present law. 
Naturally a storm of indignation has arisen. The 
Radicals in the Reichstag, with the support of the So- 
cial Democrats, Poles, Clericals and National Liberals, 
have not only reintroduced into the Reichstag the bill 
which was withdrawn at the Chancellor’s request, and 
which enables associations of every kind through- 
out the Empire, regardless of local laws, to enter into 
union with one another, but have passed the second 
reading by an overwhelming majority. There seems to 
be a difference of opinion in regard to the intent of the 
action. Even tho the Conservatives are strong in the 
Prussian Diet, it is considered very doubtful whether 
the Government can push through such a bill, which 
reduces the rights of Prussians in regard to associations 
to the condition in which they were last century, when 
they had no rights at all. Some are inclined to think it 
an intrigue against the Chancellor. The discussion in 
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the Reichstag has given occasion for most bitter attacks 
upon the Government, and even the Emperor. In 
Prussia there have been public meetings attacking the 
bill, and the entire press, except a portion of the Con- 
servative organs, oppose it most earnestly. 


THE Turks at last have made up their minds to an 
armistice. Notwithstanding the acceptance by the 
Greeks of the generai terms imposed by the Powers, 
the Turks kept on to Dhomokos in three ¢glumns and 
sent another to cut off the rear of the Greeks, evidently 
One col- 
umn, however, failed of its work, and the Greeks suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing to the chainof the Othrys, where 
they fortified themselves again, altho with less energy 
than before. The entire force seems to have become de- 
moralized.. There are criminations and recriminations 
among soldiers and officers. The Greeks charge their 
leaders and even the Italian volunteers with cowardice, 
and the Italians return the charge. The Crown Prince 
keeps aloof from every one, and Colonel Manos has 
been brought in chains to Athens for court martial. 
The feeling against the Royal family is increasingly 
bitter, sothat an Austrian cruiser has been sent to the 
Pirzeus to afford a refuge for the King in case there 
should be a popular uprising. The Greek Government 
takes the ground that the terms of the Turks are abso- 
lutely impossible. Thessaly instead of furnishing a 
revenue will be a charge, and the general tax upon the 
people will be so great that no indemnity can be paid. 
On the other hand, the Turks are more rigorous than 
ever. They are convinced that it is their opportunity to 
strike, and there are indications that the army is getting 
beyond control. Efforts to check the bands of irregu- 
lars on the outskirts of the army seem to be futile, and 
the whole of Thessaly and Epirus are at the mercy of 
roving bands. The armistice as agreed upon is to con- 
tinue for seventeen days, and a neutral zone has been 
arranged such that both armies will be obliged to with- 
draw somewhat from the positions now occupied. 





THE attitude of the Powers shows that they realize 
the seriousness of the situation. The final granting of 
the armistice by the Turks was due to a personal letter 
from the Czar tothe Sultan assuring him of his personal 
respect and admiration and expressing the hope that he 
would crown the heroic successes of his soldiers by a 
suspension of hostilities. The general impression ap- 
pears to be that the final arrangement will include a 
modified indemnity, perhaps of $30,000,000, a rectifica- 
tion of the Thessalian frontier giving the mountain 
passes about Olympus to the Turks, and some form of 
extradition treaty by which Greece will be compelled to 
give up political conspirators at Macedonia and else- 
where. The Turks privately express the opinion that 
the indemnity and the territorial enlargement may safely 
be yielded, but that the abolishing of the capitulations 
for Greek subjectsin Turkey must be insisted upon. On 
the other hand, it is reported that the Powers refuse to 
yield at all on this last point. 
their ambassadors at Constantinople to represent them; 
but the German Ambassador held aloof, for quite a 
while waiting for special instructions from Berlin to 
join his associates in the negotiations with the Sultan. 
It seems probable that there will be general discussion 
between the Greek and Turkish Governments, that the 
armistice will be renewed, and that finally a European 
conference, perhaps at Paris, will settle the whole ques- 
tion. Lord Salisbury and M. Hanotaux, speaking of 
the situation, express hope of a peaceful result, but do 
not seem to be assanguine as in the past. 


They have instructed 


THE first results of the Russian census, taken last 
February, are coming in. They show that Russia has 
been and is going through the same conditions that affect 
other countries, and that the cities and towns are grow- 
ing at an exceptionally rapid rate. The number of 
towns of over 100,000 population has grown in five 
years from fourteen to twenty-one, while the growth in 
the cities has been in proportion. St. Petersburg has 
grown 25 per cent., Moscow 20 per cent., and Lodz, 
sometimes called the Manchester of Poland, nearly 40 
per cent., being now the fifth city inthe Empire, having 
passed Riga, Kieff and Kharkoff. The order is 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Odessa and Lodz. 
Parallel with this has come a change in the political sta- 
Nihilism seems to have practically disappeared, 
Trades- 


now 


tus. 
and in its place have come labor troubles. 
unions are absolutely forbidden, but the revolutionists 
have turned to labor agitation and in many cases have 
taken positions as ordinary hands in the machine- 
shops to secure the confidence of the men and then have 
urged strikes. As a result strikes have increased 
greatly in number, and are likely to be still more a dis- 
turbing element, perhaps to develop intoa labor war. 
That the Government does not propose to rest quietly 
is evident from the fact that a large body of these agi- 
tators have been arrested-and are to be sent to Siberia, 
their sole offense being that they incited to a strike. 
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The Evangelistic Method. 
For this generation Mr. Moody has been our 
great teacher of the methods of evangelism; and in 
publishing the article by Professor Johnson on the 
change of method in his evangelistic work, we would 
not fora moment be thought to antagonize or belittle 
him and his great work. We hope that his great suc- 
cesses as an evangelist in securing the conversion of 
unbelievers may be multiplied many times before he 
dies. 

And yet so far as we can observe, his efforts of late 
have not been directed so much to conversion as they 
have been to the rehabilitation of the Christian Church 
as a great spiritual force. He seems to demand more of 
the Church now before it can be successful in -con- 
verting sinners than he used to expect in his earlier 
and more successful campaigns, and he somewhat 
more vigorously assails the worldliness of the Church 
and the sins which exist in it, as if they stood in the 
way of the power of the Spirit of God in conver- 
sion. 

Now this is a very serious and important matter. It 
emphasizes a truth and, we are inclined to think, 
exaggerates it. Too much has been made of the 
story of Achan. The children of Israel were beaten 
before Ai because Achan had hidden a wedge of gold 
and a Babylonish garment in his tent; and it was not 
until that crime had been expiated that the children 
of Israel could conquer in battle. This has been 
made a parable for the Church; and it has been 
asserted over and over again for generations that one 
Achan can prevent a revival; and Mr. Moody and 
those that agree with him have declared that the 
Church cannot be a power in the world for the con- 
version of sinners until its members have received a 
special induement of power, and that they must wait 
for that induement as the disciples waited at Jerusa- 
lem. 

This is pressing the biblical language far beyond 
what it will bear. It contradicts the teaching of the 
promise given to the two or three who agree in asking 
a blessing of God. We must not believe that God 
would refuse to send his Holy Spirit with converting 
grace if one believer or two believers asked for it just 
bécause some other professed believer or one hun- 
dred others are not living up to the level of their 
spiritual privilege. God's spirit works by means, and 
those means are the Word written and spoken; and 
the written Word enforced even by an insincere 
preacher, by one who is himself a castaway, has often 
been used for the conversion of souls. 

In our. own belief it is extremely unwise to get into 
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the way of dwelling upon the shortcomings of pro- 
fessed Christians and declaring that it is their sins 
that withstand the Spirit of God. If they do not 
come up to the help of the Lord they should be left 
behind and the rest of the children of Israel should 
go forward, even if they are relatively as few as Gid- 
eon’s band. God does not save by many or by few, 
we are told; for one with God is a majority. 

We are inclined to believe that Professor Johnson 
has underestimated the evangelistic results of Mr. 
Moody’s work, especially in the West, this season; 
and yet there is occasion for very serious thought in 
the matter which he presents. He is right in saying 
that the Christian Church does not accept Mr. 
Moody’s doctrine of the higher life as a condition 
for religious success. It is a fact that conversions 
are secured by those who do not profess it, as they 
have been by Mr. Moody himself while not profess- 
ing it; and we do not believe that it has been of any 
help to Mr. Moody in his great work during these 
years. His proper field is that of an evangelist, not 
that of an instructor of the churches. That work 
belongs to the pastors. His is the work of arous- 
ing the unbelievers, and yet many will say that 
he will be remembered in the ages to come most of 
all for his organization of permanent schools and 
churches. 


The Cuban Question. 


THE Senate, tor the second time, has adopted a 
resolution proposing to recognize the combatants in 
Cuba as belligerents. In terms they are referred to 
as ‘‘contending Powers,’’ as tho Cuba were already 
an independent State, instead of a simple candidate 
for independence. The attitude of the Senate raises 
anew the question whether such recognition would 
be according to international usage, and whether it 
would be wise on our part. This ground has been 
gone over again and again, and the point has been 
made just as often, that we would not be justified in 
recognizing the Cubans as belligerents. It is only the 
persistency of the Senate and the strong sympathy 
felt by our people for the struggling Cubans, and not 
the condition in Cuba, that keeps the question 
alive. } 

All good students of international law agree that 
belligerency is not a matter of policy, but of fact. 
Have the insurgents an organized Government, with 
an army or navy, or both? Have they possession of 
definite territory, with the control of towns and cities 
and seaports? Is there a seat of Government known 
to the world, where governmental powers are exer- 
cised? If so, there is ground for the recognition of a 
‘‘condition of public war”; if not, there is no such 
ground. It is a question of fact. 

As a matter of fact, the insurgents hold no prov- 
ince, no considerable city, no seaport. They have a 
form of Government on paper, but it has no definite 
seat, and if it publishes laws or decrees, we do not 
hear of it. They have bands of armed men, called 
armies, which carry on a guerrilla warfare, avoiding 
battles where the conditions are favorable, and win- 
ning their successes by sudden forays. Our good 
wishes, our hearty sympathy, our prayers are with the 
Cubans; but we cannot declare as fact what is not 
fact. 

By the law of nations we havethe right to recognize 
belligerency in consonance with the facts, and such 
recognition would not be an act of hostility to Spain. 
No doubt Spain would so regard it now, because there 
is apparently no basis of fact forit. Evidently the Sena- 
tors who were most ardent in support of Mr. Morgan’s 
resolution, meant it asa hostile act. Senator Thurston 
said it would ‘‘lay the foundation” for the fulfilment 
of the Republican pledge, which looks to the independ- 
ence of Cuba. Senator Lindsay recognized it as the 
first step toward securing Cuban independence. One 
Senator wanted to send a war vessel to Havana im- 
mediately, whose ‘‘frowning guns’’ would indicate 
our earnestness. No supporter of the resolution de- 
nied that it tended toward war. It would not mate- 
rially help the Cubans, if it led to nothing more. 
The voice of its-advocates was really a voice for war; 
and international law, which had been quoted against 
it, was contemptuously described by Senator Mason 
as an ‘‘ancient barnacle.”’ 

This is nothing lessthan mob clamor. We do not 
want war. War is a far more ‘‘ancient barnacle’’ 
than international law and has ruined and destroyed 
many a ship of State. Law conserves and is humane; 
war destroys and is barbarous. War is not to be 
thought of unless the alternative is dishonor. We 
have no cause of war with Spain, She has releasea 
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our imprisoned citizens in Cuba, at our request, and 
shown a friendly disposition. Are we suddenly to 
change our attitude? We should say no. 

What, then, can we do? The thought of the in- 
definite continuance of the ruinous, barbarous conflict 
in Cuba is intolerable to us, both on grounds of inter- 
est and humanity. A year ago we offered our gocd 
offices for a peaceful settlement. They were rejected. 
The work of destruction has since gone on. We are 
wearied and disgusted with the horrible spectacle 
presented. Spain has gained something during the 
year, but peace is not conquered and there is no pros- 
pect of it. The Cuban armies are little or no smaller 
than they were a year ago; but they are of a more 
fugitive character. They have not been overcome; 
but they are driven hither and yon. On the other 
hand Spain’s forces are steadily decreasing. There 
is nu prospect of their being re-enforced. They are 
sufficient to occupy one or two provinces, perhaps, to 
the exclusion of the rebels, but not to hold the whole 
island or even half of it. Exasperated by the alert- 
ness ofthe rebels Weyler is making the conflict more 
and more barbarous. 

What, in view of these facts, is our duty? Our in- 
terests are undoubted. As summarized by Secretary 
Olney a year ago, they are substantially these: 1, 
sympathy with a people struggling for liberty close 
to our shores; 2, horror of a civil strife of excep- 
tional bitterness and excesses; 3, large and profit- 
able trade relations; 4, extensive American invest- 
ments which are being ruthlessly destroyed, thus 
impoverishing our citizens; 5, difficulty and expense 
of observing international obligations. What ought 
we todo? 

’ Let an energetic but thoroughly friendly represent- 
ation be made to Spain in the interests of peace. We 
can urge that there be a cessation of hostilities dur- 
ing, at least, the present rainy season; that our own 
good offices be accepted for an attempt to arrange a 
permanent settlement. We assume that the new Ad- 
ministration will formulate some such policy shortly; 
perhaps it has done so already. The resources of 
diplomacy are large. They have brought us safely 
through more than one difficulty with Spain. We 
can present a clear and strong case to Spain and press 
it steadily in all the ways known to diplomacy. We 
need not assume that we shall fail. Confident that 
we are right, we can bring great moral force to bear, — 
and have the right to expect success. 


College Degrees for Women. 


Ir is at Cambridge, England, that the latest, not 
the last, battle for equal rights for women has been 
fought and once more lost. Some 2,400 holders of 
Cambridge degrees came up to the University Senate 
House and by a majority of nearly three to one re- 
jected the proposition to give honorary degrees, with 
no right of a vote, to women who could pass the ex- 
aminations. The undergraduate students appeared 
to be, as a body, viciously opposed to the proposition 
and became fairly riotous. They hooted those who 
supported the reform, and fired crackers even in the 
Senate House, and made the night lurid with bonfires 
and powder. They put up insulting effigies of girl- 
students and such mottoes as ‘‘ Get you to Girton, 
Beatrice. Get youto Newnham. Here is no place 
for maids.’’ 

We have tried, not very successfully, to understand 
the force of the arguments offered by the opponents 
ofthe reform. The argument for it is the simple one 
of equal privilege for equal work; that it is not right 
to shut out women, many of whom must be teachers, 
from the best opportunities for education and from 
the public credit their work has earned. It is not 
easy to comprehend the sense in theassertion, ‘‘ This 
is no place for maids.’’ Cambridge is famous for its 
mathematics. Why maids should not study mathe- 
matics is not clear; they have to teach it. There is 
nothing about mathematics that makes it improper for 
maids to take a degree with youths. It must be re- 
membered that there is little of the recitation sys- 
tem in the English university corresponding to what 
we have in the American university, but studies are 
carried on mostly privately with a tutor, or by lec- 
tures, and tested by written examinations, so that the 
familiarity of our class recitations is not encouraged. 
It is not easy to see what impropriety or indelicacy is 
suggested by the privilege that a girl taught at the 
separate college at Girton may take a Cambridge 
degree. 

But let us try to comprehend the objections. We 
take them from the argument made bya distinguished 
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English scholar, who has sufficient knowledge of 
our American system of coeducation, as practiced 
at Michigan or Cornell University. He says that Ox- 
- ford and Cambridge are not merely marts of various 
knowledge from’ which the student buys what he 
selects, but also 
‘‘They are places of education, moral and social, as 
well as intellectual, for the youth of the governing 
class; and to their training, moral and social, as well as 
intellectual, the character of that class, notably in pub- 
lic life, has in no small measure been due. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are the finishing schools of the 
upper class. No one imagines that young women of 
that class generally can be thrown together in a place 
of education with young men.”’ 
We had supposed that education was democratic. We 
had heard of ‘‘ sizars” at Cambridge from old time, 
as well as of poor boys at Edinburgh and Aberdeen. 
Nor do we see how the permission for maids to re- 
ceive degrees would interfere with the ‘‘training, 
moral and social,’’ of young men of ‘‘the upper 
class,’ any more than does the presence of those 
same maids now in Girton and Newnham. And there 
is room for suspicion that it is not the desire to pre- 
serve their own social and moral character that makes 
these youth so angry at the thought of maids taking 
degrees, but rather the fear that their presence might 
interfere with their indulgence in what would not be 
reputable if it came to the knowledge of maids. 

But the experienced objector continues: 

‘“Of the female students at the American university 

with which I am best acquainted most are of the poorer 
class and intending to become teachers.”’ 
And if they are of the poorer class, what of it? Are 
there not plenty of the poorer class in these two great 
English universities? And if they intend to become 
teachers, what of it? Do not men who acquire the 
Oxford and Cambridge degrees become teachers? 
And do not the Girton and Newnham maids expect 
to become teachers? There is no apparent point to 
the argument. 

But the competitive examinations. One opponent 
fears that the character of the universities would be 
trafsformed: 

‘* Probably the whole system of competitive examina- 
tion will give way; for the sentiment of sex must be 
strangely altered before young men can be brought to 
contend against young women in competitive examina- 
tions.”’ 

This is not easy to understand. Cannot the young 
men who are willing to insult the maids with the 
effigy of a young woman in bloomers on a bicycle, 
hung up infront of the Senate House, bring them- 
selves to the mild rivalry of a written examination ? 
Perhaps men do not play golf or whist against women 
in England. More likely they do not want rivals in 
the teaching field. 

There is not an argument against giving women de- 
grees that has any larger basis than masculine preju- 
dice and assumption. The maids are going to Girton 
and Newnham, those of upper class and of the poorer. 
More than one-quarter of the graduates of Cambridge 
believe they ought to have the honors and degrees 
their attainments earn; and it will not be long before 
the majority is their way. We allow ten years. 
Things move fast in this century, and will move 
faster in the next. - 


A “Second Sabbath.” 

Ir is the one hard question which Hebrews have to 
answer, how they can keep the Seventh Day when 
the world about them insists on keeping the First 
Day, and when the laws of the land, by making labor 
illegal on Sunday, compel strict Jews to keep two 
sabbaths in a week. For the Sabbath is the crown- 
ing treasure and distinction of the Jews, and to give 
up the Seventh Day is almost the giving up of Juda- 
ism. 

For this reason a special interest attaches to the 
proposition of Judge Sulzberger, a man honored in 
Hebrew circles, that for those whose livelihood com- 
pels them to work on Saturday a similar provision be 
made in Jewish law to that allowed for those who 
cannot for any reason keep the Passover at its regu- 
lar time; for them a ‘‘Second Passover” has been 
provided, even from biblical times. Judge Sulzberger 
says that many of the Russian Jews coming to this 
country find it necessary to work on Saturday, and 
are losing their Jewish faith. He would, therefore, 
call an ecumenical council of Judaism and have it 
consider whether, in countries where it is practically 
impossible, on account of the stern rivalries of busi- 
ness, to keep the Jewish Sabbath, it may not be al- 
lowed to keep instead a ‘‘Second Sabbath,” Shad- 
bath Sheni. 
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From the response which this proposition has met 
we fear it has no chance of being accepted. The 
rabbis quoted in The Jewish Exponent are all opposed 
toit. There are a numberof Reform synagogs which 
offer special religious services on Sunday for the ad- 
vantage of their people who are employed on Satur- 
day, but very few attend. When the Jew transfers 
his Saturday to Sunday he has become, so they seem 
to think, more than half Christian; and the other 
half of his sympathies would not long remain Hebrew. 
It would not seem to us, from a Christian point of 
view, that Judaism cannot bea very edifying religion 
if half of it consists in the preference of one day to 
another for divine worship. That makes Judaism 
mostly a very withered formalism. That which has 
kept Judaism so magnificently alive during centuries 
of persecution must be much more than this. 

And yet the spiritualizing of Judaism, and the de- 
thronement of its Talmudism, must result in bringing 
it nearer to Christianity, and in making it clear that 
what is vital in it religiously does not consist in the 
choice of one day in the week, of a day which is 
changed by once going around the world. A Jew 
may travel around the world, keeping every seventh 
day, and when he returns find that his Sabbath and 
the Christian Sabbath coincide. How would it do, 
instead of this ecumenical Jewish council, to have the 
Jews simply circumnavigate the globe? Then they 
could call the day Saturday which we call Sun- 
day. But perhaps quite as hopeful a suggestion, 
and one not at all out of the line of progressive care 
for the laboring classes, would be to double the usual 
Saturday half-holiday. In some of our States Saturday 
afternoon is a legal holiday; and to that extent the 
Jews are already protected by law in their special 
Sabbath. When we get the eight-hour day of labor, 
the next step may be a whole holiday on Saturday as 
well as Sunday, and then the Jews will have all the 
Sabbath they want; perhaps all of us will have more 
than we want, altho not then so many holidays as 
burden Italy and some other countries. 


For want of a burning question this year the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly is giving most attention to 
the matter of the Presbyterian Building in this city, 
which is, we are glad to observe, in a fair way to a 
settlement. There has really been no ground for be- 
lieving that there was any misapplication of funds in 
connection with this new enterprise. It is simply a 
question whether the Boards did wisely in providing a 
new and handsome building for their quarters; but as 
the money was not taken out of the current receipts, 
and as it wascontributed without limitations, and as 
the debt incurred is by no means burdensome, there 
is really little occasion to hold the Boards up to pub- 
lic criticism. They have provided themselves with 
comfortable, convenient and not particularly costly 
rooms; they have a property which is valuable and will 
increase in value; they have an outlook for proceeds by 
rental that will help to pay interest, and we predict 
that within ten years the investment will be regarded 
as a wise one. It follows good precedents, and if any 
loss has come to the Church by way of diminished con- 
tributions, the persistent agitation of the matter is 
chiefly responsible. The minority will, it is to be hoped, 
let it rest. 


THERE is to be no Catholic chapel on the Guvernment 
Military Reservation at West Point, after all. The per- 
mit to erect the chapel was granted by Secretary La- 
mont on the last day of his term of office, against much 
opposition. The Superintendent, Colonel Ernst, was 
authorized to select the site and approve the plans for 
the building, which was to be erected without cost to 
the Government. Some doubt having arisen in the 
mind of the present Secretary of War, he referred the 
matter to the Attorney-General for an opinion. Mr. 
McKenna declares that the erection of buildings for pri- 
vate use on property under the exclusive control of the 
War Department is not authorized by law and results 
in no advantage tothe Government. The permit is tem- 
porary inits nature, similar to those which are issued 
for the erection of sutlers’ sheds, and is, of course,revoc- 
able at the pleasure of the War Department. The La- 
mont permit will, no doubt, be recalled and the opinion 
of the Attorney-General will settle the policy of the De- 
partment. The Attorney-General is himself a Catholic 
and cannot, therefore, be accused of anti-Catholic bigot- 
ry. We have always doubted the power of the Secretary 
of War to issue such a permit. In thecase in point it was 
proposed to erect a stone ‘building at a cost of some 
$20,000. This could hardly be regarded as a tempo- 
rary structure. Evidently those who asked for it ex- 
pected it to be a permanent place of worship. The only 
safe plan is to refuse such permits to every denomina- 
tion. The present conveniences at West Point ought to 
beample. There is the usual chapel where the Govern- 
ment chaplain officiates, and there is a second chapel, 
used hitherto both by Catholics and Protestants. 
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SoME time ago we took the liberty to call the atten- 
tion of The Ave Maria, published at Notre Dame, [nd., 
to its defiance of the decrees of the Plenary Council at 
Baltimore in publicly offering masses as an inducement 
for subscriptions. Zhe Ave Maria immediately with- 
drew its announcement, tho without thanking us for the 
reminder, any more than the Sacred Heart Review had 
done when we warned it of a similar offense. But The 
Ave Maria’s withdrawal of its offer of masses was by no 
means as genuine asin the case of its contemporary. 
It dropped the advertisement from its pages but sent 
out the following slip, a copy of which has come into 
our hands: 

“TO OUR FRIENDS. 

‘‘Altho, in deference to a decree of the late Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, we no longer publish the spiritual 
favors in which subscribers of THE Ave MariAare sharers, 
it may be well to state again that these precious benefits 
have not been withdrawn. A few years ago a Perpetual 
Daily Mass—the only foundation of the kind in the New 
World, as far as we know—was canonically founded at 
Notre Dame by the late Very Rev. Father Sorin, Superior- 
General C. S. C.; and in this inestimable treasure all sub- 
scribers of THE AVE MaRIA are sharers. The Mass is offered 
at 5:30 o’clock in summer and at 6:00 o’clock in winter. 

“THE AVE Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana.” 

This is not even an evasion of the decree. It repeats 
the guilt, but in a cowardly way attempts to prevent its 
offense being known to the public. The Bishop of Fort 
Wayne ought to call attention to this offense, which the 
Plenary Council of Baltimore calls aéusum non tole- 
randum et rei sacre profanationen. That decree mien- 
tions not only newspapers ‘* ephemerides,’’ but ‘‘ circu- 
lars,” the word being put in English; and it is a decree 
which was forgotten even by the new rector of the Cath- 
olic University when he made his first address to the 
public. 


GOVERNOR BLACK’s veto of the Dudley Inheritance 
Tax bill is commendable. The principle of taxes on in- 
heritances is not wrong. It is already recognized in the 
laws of this State and many other States. It is the pro- 
posed application of the principle that is objectionable. 
The bill under consideration increased the direct in- 
heritance tax from I per cent. to a possible 10 per cent.; 
and the collateral inheritance tax from 5 percent. to a 
possible 15 percent. These percentages are clearly ex- 
cessive, and partake more of the character of confisca- 
tion than ofa legitimate State tax. The Governor shows 
that there is no war or other exigency demanding such 
an excessive rate, and he points to possible cases where 
an estate might be subject to two levies of 10 or 15 per 
cent. each, within a year or two. He also objects to 
the progressive principle. Under the bill an estate of a 
million dollars would pay a tax of $10,000, while an 
estate of four millions would pay, not four times, but 
forty times as much. He contends that ‘‘ every dollar 
ought, under the same conditions, to pay the same tax,”’ 
and that the proposed discrimination is a penalty, 
notatax. The idea of a progressive rate is compara- 
tively new in American taxation which recognizes the 
principle of equality as fundamental. Perhaps in time 
it may become more familiar and seem less objection- 
able. The notorious inequality in the payment of taxes 
on personal property is, however, the main fact on 
which Comptroller Roberts’s recommendations, em- 
bodied in the Dudley bill, were based. Governor Black 
believes a faithful enforcement of the law would pre- 
vent the numerous evasions. However this may be, 
there can be little question that his veto is a wise and 
timely one. The proposed law was entirely too drastic. 





PRESIDENT ELioT, of Harvard College, gave a good 
sound talk to his students the other day on athletics. 
He tells them that those who go in should go into win; 
and he does not want to see any more “processions ”’ 
such as marked the contest with Yale the other day. 
But to our thinking quite as important a point is his 
grading of sports. He says that those games which 
require quickness of body and mind are to be preferred 
to those which cultivate the attack of brute force rather 
than agility; so baseball or tennis is better than foot- 
ball.- Golf he would call an old man’s game. If we 
were to differ from him at all in this matter it would be 
in a somewhat less pronounced fear of being beatenina 
series of games than he seems to express. Some insti- 
tutions have beer charged with encouraging a class of 
students who are students only in name, who are 
nothing else than professional athletes; and it is no 
shame for ancther institution, which devotes its main 
attention to its legitimate intellectual business, to be 
beaten over and over again by such virtual profession- 
als. A student who gives his main time to athletics, 
whose interest is taken upinathletics and who has none 
to spare for his studies, will very likely win honors for 
his college in intercollegiate contests; but to the serious 
that is no kind of an honor, rathera disgrace. It isthe 
success in intellectual pursuits and conflicts that wild 
give honor to the institution after ten years. 


THE State of Georgia is guilty of a horrible crime— 
and the Legislature of the State has long known it—in 
the treatment of its prisoners in the chain gang. The 
prisoners are let out to contractors who work them in 
convict camps in digging ditches and draining swamps, 
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and if for any reason they do not do the work required 
they are beaten inhumanly. And all this is done with- 
out the slightest supervision from the State, which in- 
deed has no authority over the convict camps under the 
present laws. Accordingly whenaconvict is inhumanly 
treated there is nothing to be done except to pardon the 
convict, and this Governor Atkinson has done in two 
late cases. A Negro girl, as we learn from the Atlanta 
Constitution, by the name of Lizzie Boatright, was con- 
victed a few weeks ago of burglary and recommended 
to mercy. She was sentenced to six months in the 
chain gang. Shewas sent to Griffin Brothers’ camp in 
Wilkes County. There she was dressed in men’s clothes 
and made to work along with the other convicts, dig- 
ging ditches with a shovel, and treated as if she were a 
man. For failing to do what it was thought she ought 
to do she was stripped and unmercifully whipped by a 
guard, who has since been convicted of whipping a man 
to death. The Governor released her in order to re- 
lieve her sufferings. Another Negro convict named 
Buster Tucker was sentenced to twelve months in the 
chain gang. The Solicitor-General says: 

“He is of a very low order of intellect and has been 
awfully treated by the guards. His body is a mass of 
sores from the severe and cruel whippings he has received. 
He is too weak to work, and the punishment he has had is 
awful to contemplate.” 

Governor Atkinson makes the just complaint that the 
State has no jurisdiction overthese camps. Theconduct 
of the State of Georgia in this matter is a burning dis- 
grace to the civilization of the country and the century. 








THose who believe that beer-drinking is helpful 
rather than harmful ought to read what the insur- 
ance doctors are saying. At a convention here last 
week they discussed the matter seriously and scientific- 
ally, and they held that the habit is injurious and 
makes persons bad risks for insurance. Dr. Rogers, of 
the New York Life Insurance Co., said: 


“Recently I had occasion to make some study of what 
happens among persons engaged in the manufacture of 
beer, defined generally as brewers. My cases included not 
only the workingmen engaged in breweries, but also the 
proprietors of breweries. It is a curious fact that the mor- 
tality among the proprietors is about as high as among the 
workmen, showing that they are all given to copious liba- 
tions. 

** Another curious fact is that the data that I have been 
able to secure indicates that Urtello’s point, emphasized by 
Dr. Bernacki, that mortality is very high at advanced ages, 
is very well borne out. The mortality is strikingly low 
among brewersin early years. Up to forty or thereabouts 
brewers seem to be about as good risks as pretty much any- 
body else. - After forty the mortality rises very high, and I 
should say that at fifty-five or sixty years of age about 
three brewers may be expected to die where one average 
person dies.”’ 


It is already clear that beer is not a temperance drink. 
Now, according to the doctors, it saps the vital forces, 
and this is an extremely weighty indictment against it. 





GREAT BRITAIN is a century ahead of the United States 
in postal matters, not wholly because of the failure of the 
successive Postmasters-General to suggest reform, but 
rather because of the hesitation of Congress to enact 
postal savings banks or postal telegraph when recom- 
mended. The new British postal law makes a sudden 
leap from one ounce to four ounces as the maximum 
weight for a penny (twocents). This simplifies the sys- 
tem and does away with certain special rates. It will 
be no longer necessary to leave the ends of books and 
parcels open, as the extra charge will be but one half- 
penny for each additional two ounces. Another impor- 
tant reform is the extension of the delivery system to 
cover all letters in city or country. It is as amazing as 
it is discreditable that our postal system lingers in the 
lap of the last generation. It does no honor to Ameri- 
can enterprise. 


A MAN may, without being charged with falsehood, 
begin a letter to his most hated foe with the words 
‘“My dear Sir.” |The phrase has lost all but the con- 
ventionality of affection. Possibly the President of the 
United States might, with a similar emptiness of mean- 
ing, address, if occasion called for it, the Sultan with 
the time-honored salutation ‘‘ Great and Good Friend.” 
But, somehow, it appears to pass the limits of mere 
curtesy when the Czar reiterates the expressions of 
affection in his letter to the Sultan asking for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities: 

“Your Imperial Majesty will not feel astonished by the 
fact that, encouraged by the evidence of sincere friendship 
and neighborly feeling which exist between us, I take upon 
myself the task of addressing to your august sensibility my 
expression of the wish that you will crown the heroic suc- 
cesses of your soldiers by a suspension of hostilities. 

“ This is a course which will be in entire accord with the 
firmness and peaceful moderation you evinced at the com- 
mencement of the campaign. Your Imperial Majesty will 
thus accomplish an act which will be entirely in conformity 
with wisdom and moderation,and which will serve still fur- 
ther to augment the respect and admiration you personally 
inspire, and of which I will forever retain the memary. 

‘‘] pray your Imperial Majesty to be good enough to be- 
lieve in my unalterable friendship.” 


The language of diplomacy is proverbially a language 
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of falsehood, and if the Czar tells the truth about the 
respect and affection he feels for the Sultan we should 
think him wanting in human instincts. Nevertheless 
his conduct and that of the Emperor of Germany 
toward the Sultan has been quite in keeping with these 
honeyed words. We prefer Mr. Gladstone’s frank, un- 
diplomatic terms. 

THERE is some big misinformation and exagger- 
ation in the following statement now appearing in Irish 
Catholic papers: 

“On the site of Babylon, where Nebuchadnezzar ate 

grass like an ox, where Daniel prophesied at the feast of 
Belshazzar; where, according to tradition, the garden of 
Eden stood, whose fertility, surpassing that of all the 
earth, was swallowed up in desert sands, an Irishman has 
planted an immense industry which employs fifteen thou- 
sand people, the majority of the managers, engineers, 
clerks, factors and overseers being Englishmen and Amer- 
icans.”’ 
It is true that Stephen Lynch, long at the head of the 
steamboat line from Baghdad to Bassora, has lately died; 
but he had no industry at Babylon, and no such re- 
markable industry anywhere else in the country. And 
as to his having built him ‘‘a library at Baghdad of 
bricks made by order of Belshazzar, each stamped with 
the King’s name,’’ as the story adds, there has never 
yet been a brick found with Belshazzar’s name on it. 
Mr. Lynch married the daughter of a wealthy native of 
Baghdad, established his stezmboat line and a bank; 
and he and his sons were attendants of the Anglican 
Church. He never owned a foot of land in Babylon. 





....The way that Roman Catholic theological sem- 
inaries are being modernized in this country is illus- 
trated by an article on ‘‘ Our American Seminaries,”’ in 
The American Ecclesiastical Review, by Bishop McQuaid, 
of Rochester, and it is a pleasing commentary on the 
volume, ‘‘ Our Seminaries,’’ by Dr. John Taibot Smith. 
Bishop McQuaid describes his own diocesan seminary, 
lately established in Rochester. The building is a fine 
one, and there iseno suggestion about it of asceticism. 
Each student hashis own room. The dining rooms and 
kitchen are all they should be. The: is no reading of 
pious books at meals to interfere with conversation. 
Long walks are taken on two afternoons in the week 
without any espionage, and in fact the old spy method 
is entirely done away with. So far as we can see the 
most noticeable restriction is that which absolutely 
forbids all use of tobacco. While theology and logic 
are taught in Latin the other studies are in English. 
Theconversation at dinner is in English, at breakfast 
in Latin, and at supper in German. This seminary is 
not put under the charge of a religious order, but em- 
ploys the diocesan clergy under the charge of the 
bishop. 


....It was an error of ours that made Bishop Potter 
say what he did on machinery in one of his addresses 
on the occasion of the Trinity Bicentennial. We took 
the report from the public press, and we are glad to 
publish a correction by John P. Peters, D.D., the rec- 
tor of St. Michael’s Church in this c.ty, who heard the 
address delivered before the Church Association for the 
Advancement of the Interests of Labor.. He says that 
the part quoted by us was only a small part of the 
whole and, standing by itself, a very unfair representa- 
tion of Bishop Potter’s position. He says that Bishop 
Potter is a radical in matters concerning labor and the 
rights of laboring men in relation to their employers, 
and that he has been made so to some extent by serving 
as arbitratorin disputes between labor and capital, thus 
gaining a new insight into these matters. The whole 
address, he says, could hardly have called out our com- 
ments. 


....In Japan, as elsewhere, there are those who de- 
clare that men of the present generation are pigmies 
beside those of one or more centuries ago. Mr. Fuku- 
zawa,in his paper, the /i7i, combats it in an unusual 
way. He does not find it quite possible to prove that 
Jinmaku and Umegatani, the champions of to-day, are 
better wrestlers than Onogawa or Tanikuze, the famous 
wrestlers of a hundred years ago, nor that the actors of 
the present excel the ancient Danjuro and Kikugoro; 
and asto poetry, while he believes the poets of this age 
are quite equal to any of the past it is not easy to finda 
standard. But chess is different. The first master of 
the game, Ohashi Sokei, was excelled by a long succes- 
sion of Sokeis, and these by several Soyeis, until in the 
middle of this century Amano Soho far‘excelled all that 
went before him. There is no doubt about this, for their 
games are chronicled. What is proved of chess is pre- 
sumably true in other fields. 


....It is said in a St. Louis Catholic paper that 
‘*Catholic children may not be sent tothe public schools 
without. mortal sin on the part of their parents.’’ We 
have seen no such proclamation by the Church. Tens 
of thousands of them are sent to the public schools with- 
out mortal sin by anybody. It is_said that ‘‘in St. 
Louis such parents must be refused absolution.’’ It is 
ittpossible that that statement can be true without qual- 
ification. We cannot doubt that there are hundreds of 
Catholic children in the public schools of St, Louis; and 
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the very paper from which we get the statement declares 
that there are not a few Catholics who are teachers in 
the public schools. Certainly if it is a deadly sin to at- 
tend a public school it must be an even deadlier sin to 
teach in one. And yet, so far as we have noticed, the 
Catholic Church nowhere discourages Catholics from 
teaching in such schools, 


....The fifty clergymen of New Orleans who signed 
the protest against the preaching of Bishop Sessums 
made one astonishing mistake. Not one of them went 
first to the bishop and asked him whether his sermon 
was correctly reported, or labored with him to persuade 
him to retract his assumed errors in accordance with 
the directions given in Matthew 18:17. Bishop Sessums 
has in a mild sort of a way declared that the report of 
his sermon was unauthorized and in some respects in- 
correct, and especially that part which has been inter- 
preted by its critics as ‘‘ undisguised pantheism.””’ We 
find in the sermon nothing more than the somewhat 
nebulous doctrine of the divine immanence, which is 
not at all inconsistent with the divine personality and 
transcendence, little as it commends itself to our belief 
or understanding. 


....Ata meeting of ladies in Omaha not long ago the 
subject of Christian Science came up for discussion. An 
adherent said: ‘‘ You know Mr. N. Well, he was doc- 
toring for his eye, but the medicine did no good. He 
had discontinued its use, but was suffering great pain. 
I induced him to have one of our heale1s come in. Well, 
as soon as she entered the room the pain ceased and he 
never suffered a moment since. Was that not wonder- 
ful?” ‘‘ But,” remarked another, ‘‘ he also went blind 
the same day and has never seen since.”’ ‘‘ Oh yes,’’ was 
he reply; ‘“‘but just think of it! The pain was cured 
immediately and for good.”’ So the story of the man 
who put green spectacles on his horse and had nearly 
succeeded in making him live on shavings when the 
horse died, may not be quite apocryphal. 


....The supporters of Dr. Whitsitt in the Southern 
Baptist Convention at Wilmington were very short- 
sighted, if we may believe the Texas Baptist Standard. 
It tells us that Dr. Carroll, of Texas, ‘‘is the greatest 
preacher in the Southern Baptist Convention and, to 
our thinking, the greatest Baptist preacher living.” 
And yet because of his well-known opposition to Dr. 
Whitsitt’s views he was not given an appointment to 
preach on the Sunday of Convention week, and every 
other preacher known to be opposed to Whitsittism was 
boycotted in a similar way. This is very sad. The 
victors ought to be more generous, and the victims less 
sensitive. 


....At last Oberlin College has elected a President, 
having called Pres. W. F. Slocum, of Colorado College, 
altho there is as yet no assurance that he will accept 
the call. He learned something of the proper manage- 
ment of a university by watching the growth of Johns 
Hopkins while he was a pastor in Baltimore; and the 
splendid success with which he has, without any noise 
of trumpets, collected in these hard times the $150,000 
needed to secure the $50,000 offered by Dr. Pearsons to 
Colorado College, we way suppose directed the choice 
to him, as Oberlin has had greater success in gathering 
students than money. 


....We do not see the force of the objection to the 
Arbitration Treaty, mentioned by Zhe Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, that it ‘‘ would have taken away from our Sen- 
ate the treaty-making power.’’ The Senate covered 
that point by an amendment providing that every case 
must be approved by the Senate before being submitted’ 
to a tribunal. The point never seemed to us a serious 
one. The Senate has approved extradition treaties with- 
out requiring that every case under them should be first 
submitted for its consent. Treaties commonly cover 
more cases than are specifically mentioned. ; 


....The Kentucky Legislature has passed an admira- 
ble law to suppress mobs. It applies to those mobs that 
are destroying the toll-gates and to those that attack 
prisons. It makes it a felony to conspire to form a 
mob, gives a jailer whose prison is threatened power to 
arm his prisoners, and authorizes the Governor and the 
county court to employ detectives to find out who the 
mobbers are. It is the destruction of a large amount of 
turnpike property by violence that has called out this 
law, rather than the murder of prisoners. 


....The moral of Saturday’s discussion in the Pres- 
byterian Assembly appears to be: Employés of mission 
boards must not let their children wear ‘‘ toothpick’”’ 
shoes, and secretaries must be careful not to receive 
presents. Shall we have a conduct code for them? 


....The Senate at Madrid can get up excitement on 
the Cuban question as well as the Senate at Washington. 
The difference is this: Nobody boxed Senator Hoar’s 
ears. 


....The belligerency resolution is much too small an 
instrument to have provoked so much war talk in the 
Senate. 


....Of course Dr. Sheldon Jackson won. The rein- 


deer is a swift-footed runner, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Presbyterian General Assembly. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


FIRST DAY, THURSDAY, MAY 
SESSION. 

Dr. John L. Withrow, of Chicago, preached the open- 
ing sermon this morning, having for his theme, ‘‘ The 
Chiefest Grace of Christianity,” and for histext: ‘‘ And 
above all things have fervent charity among yourselves”’ 
(1 Peter 4: 8). Dr. Sunderland, of Washington, Dr. 
Spining, of Orange, and Dr. Brown, of the Foreign 
Board, assisted in the opening services. After the ser- 
mon Dr. Withrow offered a prayer, in which the Assem- 
bly was formally constituted. The sermon was an ear- 
nest plea for harmony and mutual forbearance, the need 
of which is manifest, notwithstanding the advance made 
in Christian lifeand work. He first dwelt upon the na- 
ture of the grace. It is more than almsgiving, the 
emotion of the heart that keeps the hands open; it is 
love. But there are many kinds of love. In this passage 
the highest, set forth in the verse, ‘‘God is love,” is the 
one in mind. The emotion desired is the ‘‘ deepest pulse 
ofthe life of the Deity,’’ that set forth in Christ’s com- 
mand, ‘‘ that ye love one another as I have loved you.” 
One manifestation of this is tolerance—‘‘ charity suffer- 
eth long and is kind’’—and is instanced in regard to the 
eating of meats and the practice of circumcision; an- 
other is found in the characterizations, ‘‘ envieth not,” 
‘*vaunteth not itself,’’ etc. Dr. Withrow then dwelt 
upon the great need of this grace as indicative of true 
Christian character, especially for its effect upon those 
out of Christ, not merely at home, but in foreign lands. 
He closed with a strong application of this to the Pres- 
byterian Church. He referred most feelingly to the sit- 
uation a year agowhen Dr. Booth made his urgent plea 
for harmony, reviewed the quiet of the past year, and 
expressed the earnest hope that it would be continued 
through the year to come. 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After the recess of two hours, the Assembly recon- 
vened, with Dr. Withrow still in the chair. The roll 
was Called and then the election of the Moderator occu- 
pied the remainder of the afternoon. Two candidates 
were named: Dr. Sheldon Jackson, of Alaska, and Dr. 
Henry C. Minton, of the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, of Philadelphia, 
nominated Dr. Minton, making an earnest speech in his 
behalf. Dr. Chapman had been suggested as an avail- 
able candidate, but he withdrew in favor of Dr. Minton. 
But even this assistance was not sufficient to overcome 
the sentiment in favor of Dr. Jackson and the stirring 
speech made by Dr. Spining. The little missionary, 
who has been planting Presbyterian churches as long 
as the children of Israel were on their way to the Prom- 
ised Land, was selected for the important office, receiv- 
ing 313 votes, 75 more than Dr. Minton. 

Following the election and the customary addresses 
by the retiring and incoming Moderators, the auditorium 
was rearranged for the communion service held in the 
evening. Dr. Withrow had charge of this service. 


SECOND DAY, FRIDAY, MAY 
SESSION. 


Dr. Jackson appointed as Vice-Moderator John Wan- 
amaker, of Philadelphia, and announced some of the 
Standing Committees. Among the chairmen are Dr. 
Withrow, on Bills and Overtures; Dr. Minton, Judi- 
cial; Governor Mount, Ministerial Relief; Dr. Chapman, 
Foreign Missions; Dr. Sample, Polity; James Yereance, 
Publication and Sabbath-school Work, and Dr. Spining, 
Aid for Colleges and Academies. 

Ex-President Harrison presented to the new Modera- 
tor a gavel made up of oak, poplar, black walnut, 
beech and maple from trees or buildings connected with 
early church and educational enterprises in Indiana. 

The first special committee to report—that on the new 
Presbyterian Building in Fifth Avenue, New York— 
occupied the balance of the morning, all of the after- 
noon, and was made the special order for Saturday 
morning. The report of the majority, consisting of ten 
members of the Committee, was read by Dr. Withrow 
and also a letter from Warner Van Norden, the Chair- 
man of the Joint House Committee of the new building. 
The report contained the deliverance of the Assembly 
three years ago, which approved the action of the 
Boards in buying the property and erecting the build- 
ing, and closed as follows: 


“1, In view of the action taken by the Assembly of 1894 
prior to the letting of the contract for the building as shown 
by its minute hereinbefore given, we conceive our only 
duty to be to confer with the two boards, and to advise as 
to the course to be pursued in connection with the new 
Presbyterian house. 

‘“‘2, The Committee finds there is no pending offer from 
any one to buy the property, nor has there been since the 
first meeting of this Committee. 

‘*3, Whether the property on Twentieth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, as well as that on Fifth Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, should be sold or not, are matters which under ex- 
isting conditions may be properly and safely left to the de- 
termination of the two Boards, 
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“‘4. The application of the money derived from the Stu- 
art estate toward the erection of the new building was not 
an illegal use of such money. 

‘5, The Committee advises urgent appeals to all the 
churches of our denomination to make not only their ordi- 
nary but increased contributions for Home and Foreign 
Missionary operations, in the full confidence that under no 
circumstances will money given for current work be applied 
to the account of the new building, but that the debt there- 
on must be provided for by other contributions for that 
purpose. 

“*6, As seems proper, the Committee recognizes the sore 
difficulties and embarrassments under which the Boards of 
Home and Foreign Missions have recently labored in the 
discharge of their onerous duties, and would bid them god- 
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facilities to carry out their purposes would authorize them 
to engage in the banking business for profit, toenable them 
to enjoy their bank accommodations without cost, or to 
engage in the furniture business for profit because they re- 
quire furniture in their offices. 


Mr. McDougall referred to Robert Lenox Kennedy, 
through whose benevolence the Lenox property had 
come to the Boards, and to Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, 
whose legacies to the causes of home and foreign mis- 
sions were the largest, he said, ever given to the Pres- 
byterian Church. These were his closing words: 

As there rises in vision along with my thought of Mrs. 
Stuart and her gifts, the sight of the struggling, self-sacri- 
ficing, heroic missionaries with their families on the Home 

















speed in the execution of the great trusts committed to 
them. 

‘In view of these facts your Committee offers for adop- 
tion the following resolutions: 

‘7, That the disposition of the two properties in question 
shall now be left to the Boards of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, as agents of our Church. 

‘2, That the General Assembly hereby expresses its cor- 
dial appreciation of the laborious services, the sacrifices of 
time, and as well the contributions of money made by mem- 
bers of the Boards and others also in the conduct of these 
enterprises.. - 

‘3. That the General Assembly approves of the action of 
the Committee, and herewith discharges the Committee of 


Eleven. 
“J. L. WITHROW, 


BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Joun M. HARLAN, 
JAMEs A. BEAVER, 


and Foreign fields; the debts resting on these two Boards, 
their needs for future work, and the heroic self-denial and 
sacrifice of the godly menand women of our Church who 
support these causes; is it disloyalty to the Master and his 
cause, to breathe the prayer and express the wish, that 
God would so guide our Church, that under the leadings of 
the Holy Spirit, this great office and store building—not a 
distinctively Presbyterian House—with its secular and 
worldly associations, with its enormous debt, its risks and 
liabilities, should be sold; the legacies of Mrs. Stuart in- 
vested therein be released, and invested in the work 
on the field of Home and Foreign Missions, for which they 
were given? As was so well said by the New York INDE- 
DEPENDENT, March roth, 1892: 

‘We say ‘No’ to the suggestion that the Stuart legacy 
be set apart asa permanent fund, whose income alone shal 1 
be used for Foreign Missions. The Lord’s business re- 
quires haste. The money invested immediately in mission 
work, in schools and churches, will produce an income 


richer than the coupons that will come from the legacy in- 
vested in bonds.” : 


THomMAS EwING, 
SAMUEL B. HUEY, 

H. B. SILLIMAN, 
ALEXANDER MCDONALD, 
ROBERT S. WILLIAMS.” 


Thomas McDougall’s minority report contained, with 
the documents in the appendix, about 25,000 words. 
Mr. McDougall said, in beginning his dissent: 


It is with the wish and the prayer that the Boards of 
Home and Foreign Missions may return to the Lenox home- 
stead as their home, that the great store and office building 
on Twentieth Street and Fifth Avenue, may be sold at the 
proper time and under wise management, and that two 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars of Mrs. Stuart’s lega- 
cies invested in the building of the Home Board, and the 
two hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars of these lega- 
cies invested in the same building by the Foreign Board, 
be applied to the work of home and foreign missions on 
the field, that my report closes. All of this is practicable 
and easily attainable if our Church should so desire and 
order. It is my profound conviction that this is the most 
prudent course to be pursued with these properties in the 
future, and the wisest, best and most productive invest- 
ment that can be made of the legacies of Mrs. Stuart, in 
fidelity to the trusts resting on us as a Church. 

It is this conviction that impels me to make this report, 
and in the making of which, as a member of the committee, 
my duty is discharged. 

SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SEsSION. 


Altho Mr. McDougall had only finished half of his 
report when the afternoon session began, he generous- 
ly allowed ex-President Harrison to speak in behalf of 
the majority report as he was obliged to return to In- 
dianapolis at four c’clock. The lawyer spoke briefly, 
but with force, emphasizing the fact that it was not the 
question whether or not a new building should be 
erected, but simply whether the Boards in New York 
should be reproved by this Assembly for doing that for 
which former Assemblies had given their warm approval. 
After he had finished his report, Mr. McDougall left the 
building as General Harrison had done at the close of 
his address. Samuel B. Huey. a member of the Com- 


Differing with my associates on the Committee of 
Eleven as to portions of their report, certain of their find- 
ings and their first resolution, permit me to give expression 
to these differences, and also to state my views as to the 
subject matter referred to us as a committee, and “the 
most prudent course to be pursued in connection with said 
property.” 

First. The report of my associates omits what in my 
opinion is necessary information, essential to intelligent 
consideration of, and action by, the General Assembly and 
the Church, upon its second, third and fourth findings, and 
its first resolution. 

It also omits all information touching the communication 
of the Rev. William H. Hubbard, D.D., to the Assembly of 
1896. This communication is referred to in the resolution 
appointing our committee; it was regularly presented to 
the Assembly, and on motion was by it referred to a special 
committee of Forty-two, whose action thereon led to the 
appointment of our committee. The communication does 
not appear in the minutes of the General Assembly of 
1896, as published. 

Second. We differ as to the effect to be given the action 
of the General Assembly of 1894. : 

Third. We differ as to the course to be pursued in the 
future with the properties. My associates fail to advise 
the Boards or the Church, whether either or both proper- 
ties should be retained or sold, After a full examination 
of the subject, they decline to express an opinion on these 
questions, and simply leave the properties where they were 
before the appointment of the committee—with the Boards 
—and without any advice. 

Fourth. We differ as to the use of the legacies of Mrs. 


— i 1 spoke in defense of the majority report 
This briefly states the principal matters of difference be- ™ittee, also spoke tn 4 map eepert, 
tween us andthe Assembly adjourned until morning. 


In discussing the powers of the Boards as civil cor- 


THIRD DAY—SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 22p. 
porations, Mr. McDougall said: 


The session of Saturday was almost wholly occupied 
with the continued discussion of the report on the 
Presbyterian Building in New York. Mr. John Wan- 
amaker, of Philadelphia, took the floor in support of 
the report of the committee. He thought there was no 
reason for taking the matter out of the hands of the 
two Boards which had, with the approval of previous 
General Assemblies, purchased the land and erected 
the building. It would be well-nigh ruinous to put the 
property on the market now. He considered that it was 
worth at least $2,000,000, which was considerably more 
than was paid for it, but to force a sale at the present 
time would be to sacrifice it. During the discussion 
one of the speakers, the Rev. James Knowles, of Mount 
Carmel, Ill., speaking of the necessity of retrenchment, 
intimated that one of the secretaries was receiving two 
salaries of $5,000 each, one from the Board and one 
from an individual. There were cries of dissent at 
once, interrupting the speaker, who stated that it had 
not been his purpose to refer to the matter at all. 
While the name of the secretary was not mentioned it 
was generally understood that the reference was to Dr. 
W. C. Roberts, who sat on the platform. After 
brief conference with him Dr. Wilson Phraner, a mem- 
ber of the Board, rose and stated that there was 
no truth whatever in the statement. Dr. Roberts 
afterward corroborated this public statement, saying 
that he left the presidency of Lake Forest College at 
the request of Mr. Kennedy to become secretary of the 
Board. Hetold Mr. Kennedy that he could not afford 
to give up a position which was paying him $7,000, and 
live in New York on a salary of $5,000. Mr. Kennedy 
told him the Church needed his services and not to 
worry about the salary. Mr. Kennedy had given him pres- 
ents from time to time, but that was entirely a personal 


The purposes for which the Boards acquired the lot on 
Twentieth Street and Fifth Avenue—the property not hav- 
ing been given to them, and they not having at the time 
they proposed its acquisition any money specifically appli- 
cable to such purpose—were to secure a lot and erect a 
structure, only a small portion of which the Boards would 
occupy, the remainder of which they never expected to or 
could occupy, in order to secure an income from rentals 
from stores and offices, and which, in their opinion, would 
in time return a profit that wonld help meet the expense of 
administration, and also provide an investment for such 
funds as were held by the Boards, or might be given to 
them, for permanent investment. 

This was to engage in a distinctive business of acquir- 
ing, owning and operating a large store and office building 
for profit, with the attendant losses, risks and liabilities of 
all such businesses for profit, and in which business they 
have invested nearly half a million of dollars, left by Mrs. 
Stuart to them in trust for home and foreign missions. 
This business was wholly foreign to the purposes or relig- 
ious uses for which these Boards were incorporated, and 
for which they exclusively exist. They are not authorized 
to engage in any business for profit. They have no capital 
stock and no stockholders. They have no assets legally 
applicable to a business for profit and applicable to losses. 
They are not like banks or other corporations for profit. 
They exist solely for a religious use or purpose; to receive 
and disburse the moneys given them for such use and pur- 
pose, and which must be so used, and cannot legally be 
otherwise applied. They have noright to engage in any 
other business; in fact, they cannot engage in any business 
as that term is understood. True, they may acquire prem- 
ises on which to discharge their duties and carry out the 
purposes for which they are formed; but that no more 
gives them authority to engage in the acquisition, erection 
and operation of an office and store building for profit, and 
incur losses and involve themselves in debt to do so, even 
tho they may use a part of it, than their need of banking 
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matter between the two. He had never considered that 
anything he had received from Mr. Kennedy was a 
part of his salary, and he had no idea that he should 
receive anything further from Mr. Kennedy, as that 
gentleman was no longer a member of the Board. Dur- 
ing the excitement several points of order and appeals 
from the rulings of the Chair were made. With the 
help of the Stated Clerk quiet was restored, and the 
business of the Assembly proceeded. 

Among the overtures sent to the General Assembly 
are several having reference to the alleged use of wine 
at a banquet given at Princeton University. The As- 
sembly has been asked to make a deliverance on the 
subject to the end that the example set before young 
men by Presbyterian institutions may be sound and 
good. 


By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
EAGLE LAKE, INpD., MONDAY, May 24th, 1897. 


The Southern Assembly sent fraternal greetings. A 
committee was appointed to answer the telegram. Over- 
tures relating to organic union are now inthe hands of the 
Bills and Overtures Committee. The Freedmen’s Board 
occupied the bulk of the morning session. The report of 
the Committee appointed last year to investigate the 
Home Mission administration was read by Dr. Kane, of 
Bloomington. It recommends that the Board reorgan- 
ize its methods by placing executive work in charge of 
one secretary with necessary assistants and adopt a 
policy of avoiding debt, and declares the proposed 
consolidation of the treasurerships at New York and 
Philadelphia inexpedient. The Committee desires con- 
tinuation to promote co-operation between the Board 
and the presbyteries and synods controlling their own 
work. The report is to be considered Tuesday after- 
noon. 


The Baptist Anniversaries. 
BY LEMUEL MOSS, D.D. 


As this letter leaves Pittsburg the societies which 
have completed their public anniversaries are the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society and the Amer- 
ican Baptist Historical Society. The American Baptist 
Publication Society is still in session. The Commission 
on Systematic Beneficence is to hold its first anniver- 
sary on Saturday and Sunday, and the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union (for foreign missions) will con- 
clude the series next week, with its eighty-third anni- 
versary. 

One who has attended these great gatherings of an 
earnest and growing Christian people for thirty years 
or more is sensible, by a little reflection, that important 
and very positive changes have come over the spirit 
and method ofthe meetings. There is the same con- 
sciousness of the world’s need and the same confi- 
dence in the Gospel. The fervor is no less, and the 
devotion to Christian service for the world is equally 
sincere and exalted. But radical and far-reaching 
changes have occurred in the nation, in the world, and 
in the denomination, and these changes are inevitably 
and infallibly reflected in these representative gather- 
ings. Inmany respects this is a very different country 
from what it was whenthe great war opened in 1861. 
It has more than doubled in population, it has gained 
in self-consciousness, it has risen in the scale of civili- 
zation, it has multiplied its facilities for education and 
evangelization, it has taken on a broader and deeper 
culture, it has increased vastly in wealth, it has come 
into touch with the world in a thousand ways; while the 
world itself has grown physically smaller, to be con- 
versed with at every moment, to be traversed in a few 
days, and to wrap itself around the nation in closest con- 
tact. 


All these modifications have entered more intensely 
into the life and activities of the Baptist people (and of 
every other great Christian body) than into the nation 
at large; for the best of the nation, with all their purest 
and highest mental and moral forces are in these Chris- 
tian denominations. The Baptists have grown in num- 
ber more rapidly than the population of the country; 
they have increased their wealth, their schools, their 
intellectual and spiritual equipment; they have assumed 
a higher form of leadership; they mean vastly more to 
themselves and to the world than at any previous mc- 
ment in their history. These intimate facts, that are so 
significant, will elude us unless we reflect upon them; 
for they surround us like the atmosphere, of whose 
presence we are scarcely aware, yet without which we 
cannot live. They must be borne in mind, or we shall 
fail to understand what is here passing before our eyes. 

Open, for example, the Baptist-Home Mission Socie- 
ty’s report for the past year. Do not stop at first to 
dwell upon the attractive spiritual statistics of the num- 
ber of missionaries employed, churches established and 
persons baptized, instructive and blessed as these facts 
are. Analyze the data a little as you go, and seek for 
the physical basis and momentum of this society’s effect- 
iveness as a force in the life of the Church, the nation, 
the world. Itis, in strictest literalness, a world power, 
and has achieved for itself a position as a business cor- 
poration. It has nearly three hundred and ninety thou- 
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sand dollars of permanent trust funds, and more than 
three hundred and sixty-three thousand dollars of con- 
ditional and annuity funds, the entire great sum serving 
as endowments for Christian schools and other forms of 
Christian work, invested in real-estate mortgages, rail- 
road and other bonds and stocks, which bring the soci- 
ety into the financial markets of New York and other 
commercial centers, to be affected by every current that 
chills or heats the business vitality of the nation. It is 
not less a missionary society by thus being a business 
corporation, but we are compelled to reflect on our wide 
departure from the condition of things a generation ago 
and that we are in an amazingly different environment 
from that which surrounded the Apostles on the Day of 
Pentecost when they started out for the conquest of the 
world. 

Similar things confront us in studying the exhibit of 
the Publication Society, which has real estate and busi- 
ness plants worth nearly a million and a half of dollars, 
and is doing a book business of over six hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year—a publisher and seller among the 
leading book houses of the world. Eventhe Mission- 
ary Union, of which we think, perhaps from a tradi- 
tional veneration, as pre-eminently a spiritual agency, 
has its large property investments at the numerous mis- 
sionary stations in Asia; Africa and Europe, and has a 
commercial credit with the great financial houses of Lon- 
don that is the peer of the best. This is not the organ- 
ization of so-called spiritual forces in the form of a hi- 
erarchy, after the example of the Church of the Middle 
Ages, nor any attempt to control the social and political 
relations of man by assuming ecclesiastical authority 
over them; but simply the natural entrance of the re- 
ligious energy of the day into the machinery made 
ready to its hand, as it undertakes to do the work to 
which the word and spirit and providence of God sum- 
mon it. 

It is a significant fact that when Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller proposed to give a quarter of a million of dollars 
to the foreign and home mission societies to free them 
from oppressive and hindering debt, he first applied his 
astute and trained business sense to the testing of their 
business methods to see if they were worthy stewards 
of worldly facilities as well as conscientious exemplars 
of Christian motives. His subsequent action was his 
conspicuous indorsement of their financial soundness 
and wise and economic administration. 

Looking further into these reports of the Home Mission 
and Publication Societies, another striking revelation 
impresses us. And in this feature, as well as in much 
else, we ought to include the Woman’s Baptist Home 
Society, which held its anniversary here in the, earliest 
days of the week, and which is doing a most noble and 
blessed Christian service. These missionaries, colpor- 
ters, Sunday-school workers, etc., nearly two thousand 
of them, are not all Americans, nor are they all minis- 
tering to English-speaking natives. Nearly a score of 
nationalities are named, from almost every race under 
heaven, European, Asiatic, African, insular. The 
conditions of Babel are here, to be transfigured into 
the experiences and anticipations of Pentecost, by the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit and the evangelistic 
effectiveness of those to whom the Holy Spirit comes. 
The Negroes of the South are much the largest in num- 
ber of those who thus appeal for every form of intel- 
lectual and spiritual enfranchisement, and they are 
rightly receiving thelargest share. But Chinese Cana- 
dian French, Mexicans, Indians, Italians, Bohemians, 
Scandinavians, Poles, Armenians, and every other 
alien immigrant, fugitive people are beckoning with 
hands that are far from holy, and are not always clean, 
but which must, therefore, not be disregarded. It is 
greatest of all to bring these people intothe Kingdom of 
God, in penitence and intelligent faith to the feet of 
Jesus Christ; but is very much also to aid in making 
them true American citizens, builders and not de- 
stroyers of the great Republic; and such work, by the 
only effective methods for the most permanent results, 
these societies are doing. Make Christians of these 
aliens, with Christian ideals and aspirations, and you 
have determined beyond peril their homogeneous and 
helpful American citizenship. 

Such reflections are irresistible as we study these fig- 
ures and listen to the reports and addresses. The 
meetings have been of a high order, never better, and 
largely attended. The Home Mission Society has ex- 
pended over $450,000 upon all forms of its work in the 
past year, and the Publication Society has spent $155,- 
oooin similar service. The women have added to these 
sums $66,000. Missionaries, teachers, colporters, Bible 
women, helpers of every name and kind, have gone into 
every State and Territory, into every great city, trom 
the immigrant’s portal in New York City to the golden 
gate onthe Pacific. wherever there was a cry of need 
or an opportunity to render aid. All good men thank 
God for the privilege of such service, and the angels re- 
joice in what is done. Those who have no part in it 
are as pitiable as they are guilty. 

The Historical Society had a somewhat unique anni- 
versary. It lost all its treasures of every kind in the 
great fire of February 2d, 1896, which destroyed the 
Publication Society Building, Philadelphia. It is, how- 
ever, to have a better future. It will be re-established 
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and in due time greatly enlarged. The officers of the 

other national societies joined in a ‘‘ service of wel-, 
come ’’ to this member of the noble sisterhood, and Dr. 

W. H. P. Faunce, of New York, delivered an address 

of peculiar appropriateness, literary finish and master- 

ful power. 


PirtrspurG, Penn. 


Annual Convention of Open-Air 
Workers. 


BY TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 





THIs organization held its fifth annual convention in 
the Tenth Baptist Church of Philadelphia on the after- 
noon and evening of Wednesday, May tIogth, 1897. In 
these few years of its existence it has done a quiet but 
not the less efficient work in encouraging, unifying and 
guiding street preaching and other forms of Christian 
work inthe parks and squares and thoroughfares of 
our cities and towns. Its officers embrace such well- 
known and trusted men as Dr. Josiah Strong, General 
Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance; Dr. A. C. 
Dixon, of Brooklyn; the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of Chicago; 
Commander Ballington Booth, of New York City, etc. 
Its financial support comes from dollar-a-week member- 
ships and from voluntary gifts. It has had little money 
to use; and while it does not need and could not wisely 
employ large sums, it could greatly extend its useful- 
ness with reasonably increased resources. The method 
of evangelizing by going to the unchurched with the 
Gospel where they live and congregate, is essential. 
There seems now no dispute about this. The question 
remains, however, and presses, how to procure the 
doing of this wisely. It must be guarded from cranks 
and fanatics, from the ignorance and consequent blun- 
ders of well-meaning but unqualified men. It must not 
be left to self-seekers, who see in street preaching a 
short road to notoriety, and possibly to a livelihood. 
The churches and pastors must be interested and en- 
listed; so that here, as in England, the steps of the 
noblest houses of worship may become the scenes of 
street preaching. 

This seemed to be the leading thought of this late 
Convention. Much was wisely and forcibly. said by 
way of emphasizing the Church, as the one institution 
ordained by Christ; and to which all other means and 
methods must be held subordinate and tributary. Noble 
addresses were made by the Rev. E. H. Byington and 
Mr. Frank H. Marston, of Brooklyn, who have all 
along carried a very large share of the burden of the 
Association; and by such well-known and honored 
Philadelphia pastors as Drs, Geo. Elliot, John B. Gough 
Pidge, John Love, J. W. Weddell and J. R. Westwood. 
Discussion at the afternoon session was very animated 
and valuable, anda great impulse was felt by all pres- 
ent toward a fuller consecration to this form of Chris- 
tian service. 

There seems to be here one of the hopeful ‘solutions 
of the ever-present and vexing problem of how to reach 
the non-religious with the Gospel. This Association 
aims to arouse the churches to the need and value of 
this work. It is now largely left to the Salvation Army, 
to the Volunteers, to lay workers, and to many desul- 
tory and irresponsible effofts. Earnest men, full of no- 
ble zeal, but untrained and without supervision, are 
taking up this work. They feel impelled to it by the 
‘* bitter cry’’ of the unsaved, and by the love of their di- 
vine Lord. The Church, meanwhile, too much—almost 
altogether—stands apart, and looks askance upon this 
open-air work, because done by irresponsible parties. 
But it will be done. The need is so tremendous and so 
many see and feel it, that it is bound to be met in this, 
the only feasible way—the Apostolic way, Christ’s way. 
Shall the Church only stand aloof and criticise? Or 
shall she recognize her opportunity, and seize it? She 
cannot stop the work; but she can guide it, foster it; 
turn it to her own growth and strengthening; and use it 
for the salvation of multitudes. The Open-Air Work- 
ers’ Association tries to help on this consummation, so 
‘* devoutly to be wished.’’ And it earnestly appeals to 
all pastors and church officers to inform themselves as 
to this matter, and to enter heartily upon this most 
promising form of Christian service. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Sunday Cars in Toronto. 


BY W, H. WITHROW, D.D., 





Epiror or “THe Metruopist MaGazine,’”’ Toronto. 


For the third time in five years the city of Toronto 
has had to defend its reputation as having the best ob- 
served Sunday of any city inthe world. Five years ago 
the Toronto Street Railway Company received a fran- 
chise for thirty years on the condition that it should not 
run Sunday cars unless a majority of voters should de- 
mand them. 

The first vote on the subject was defeated by over 
four thousand votes. A year anda half later, in mid- 


summer, when many voters were out of town, the street 
railway paid the expenses of having another vote taken 
The test was, like the weather, ex- 


on this question. 
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ceedingly hot, the public interest was keener than we 
ever saw in any political contest. It was thought by 
many that the Railway Company—a syndicate, by the 
way, thatruns the railways in Cleveland, Montreal and 
elsewhere with Sunday service—had taken an unfair 
advantage in trying to catch a snap verdict without the 
legal safeguards of the voting which exist at statutory 
elections. They were accused of spending very large 
sums of money to affect the elections, and it was alleged 
that a great deal of personation and fraud took place. 
Nevertheless, there wasa majority of nearly a thou- 
sand against Sunday cars. 

The Legislature passed an act prohibiting a vote on 
the question oftener than once in three years; altho if 
Sunday cars are once introduced the right to run cannot 
be negatived for the remainder of the company’s fran- 
chise, now twenty-five years. 

On a numerously signed petition the question was 
again submitted to the citizens May 15th. The contest 
has beenshort, but keen. The churches, the Christian 
Endeavor and Epworth League societies, and influential 
sections of the labor unions began a vigorous anti-Sun- 
day car campaign. Energetic committees were organized 
on each side, and night after night public meetings were 
held fer oragainst the Sunday cars. A vigorous house 
to house canvass was made. The papers were flooded 
with letters, poems, cartoons and editorial articles on 
the subject. The greater moral enthusiasm was un- 
questionably with the ‘‘antis’’ on this subject. Large 
funds were raised for the necessary expenses of the 
campaign. Bands were engaged, campaign songs sung, 
tracts, pamphlets, leaflets, dodgers, were widely dis- 
tributed by both parties. Striking placards, with texts 
of Scripture onthe sanctity of the Sabbath, were dis- 
played on the walls. 

On the side of Sunday cars, it must be admitted, were 
some men of good standing, as merchants, bankers, 
manufacturers, and some men of religious character, 
and even one or two clergymen, who were exploited as 
far as possible; tho with them were largely the saloon 
and the sporting element and persons without moral 
convictions on Sabbath observance. Senator Allen and 
the Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of Education, and many 
men of light and leading were strong opponents of Sun- 
day cars. 

The Young People’s Societies had a magnificent 
meeting of theirown. The final rally in Massey Hall, 
on May 13th, was most enthusiastic. Nearly six thou- 
sand persons were present, and two thousand, it is 
alleged, were unable to enter. The Hon. S. H. Blake, 
ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Province, was Chairman. 
Miss Eva Booth, head of the Salvation Army in Canada, 
made a fervent appeal for the protection of the poor 
man’s home. Mr. White, Mechanical Superintendent 
of the Grand Trunk Railway Works at Hamilton. made 
a strong economic argument on the advantage of Sun- 
day rest. For some years he was superintendent of 
large iron works at St. Denis, near Paris, and procured 
the cessation of Sunday labor which has been ever since 
maintained in that factory, and introduced into many 
othersin France. This has been attended with advan- 
tage to the workmen and improvement of their work. 
Ald. Crawford, M.P.; Mr. R. J. Fleming, Mayor of the 
city; Canon Sweeney, a popular Anglican clergyman; 
representatives of the Labor Unions, and others, dis- 
cussed the question from religious, economic and labor 
standpoints. Canada’s popular cartoonist, Mr. J. W. 
Bengough, who is always on the right side of every 
moral, religious and humanitarian question, brought the 
aid of lime-light caricatures to satirize the alleged sym- 
pathy for the poor of the railway monopoly and its argu- 
ments in favor of Sunday cars as in the interest of 
churches and Sunday-schools. 

Toronto is one of the very few cities on the continent 
which has doubled its population in ten years, and in 
times of severe commercial depression has suffered less 
than almost any other. The friends of the Sabbath be- 
lieve that they are not fanatical in regarding this as a 
benediction of Heaven upon the principle avowed in the 
motto inscribed above the Mayor’s chair in the city hall: 
‘* Except. the Lord keep the city the watchman waketh 
but in vain.’’ 

As one result of its firm opposition to Sunday cars 
nearly two hundred churches have been distributed very 
uniformly throughout its area, or one for every thou- 
sand of its population; and these have a larger attend- 
ance than the churches in any city of the same size in 
the world. It has, moreover, overa score of parks and 
breathing-places distributed throughout the city, so that 
every citizen within a few minutes’ walk from his own 
home may find a church of his choice and open space tor 
fresh air and recuperation. While we have the poor 
among us, we have no ‘‘slums,” and a very high health 
record. 

It was felt that the requiring six or seven hundred 
street-car employés to labor forty-five Sundays in the 
year—for that would be their obligation—was a moral 
injustice which the citizens had no right to inflict. It 
was feared that this would largely prevent the procuring 
of the statutory half-holiday on Saturday, which is now 
voluntarily given by very many of our stores and facto- 
ries. It was feared, also, that it would be the thin end of 
the wedge leading to increased Sunday labor, Sunday 
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saloons, Sunday games and amusements, and the break- 
ing down, in large degree, of the moral sense of the com- 
munity. 

Testimonies were cited as tothe advantage of Sunday- 
cars in ‘‘ up-to-date’’ American cities as increasing real- 
estate values and improving the health of the city with+ 
out impairing their moral character. But such wit- 
nesses are scarcely able to give a fair judgment in the 
case, not having known the great advantage enjoyed by 
Toronto of its quiet Sundays. Many workingmen and 
religious teachers who have gone from among us to 
Sunday-car cities have written strenuously exhorting 
Toronto to hold fast toits quiet Sundays. Notwithstand- 
ing the earnest and unselfish efforts of the opponents of 
Sunday cars, a majority of 480 in a total vote of 32,000 
is recorded in their favor. Many of us feel that a ca- 
lamity has befallen our city, that it has lost its crown of 
glory, its quiet Sabbath. 

In the evening a rousing anti-Sunday-car meeting was 
held inthe Y. M. C. A. hall. Thestrongest determina- 
tion was expressed to minimize as far as possible the 
evils of the Sunday cars, and to resist strenuously any 
further encroachments on the Lord’s Day. 





PREPARATION for the ceremony attending the can- 
onization on May 27th of two new saints in the 
Roman calendar, Father Zaccaria, founder of the Bar- 
nabites, and Father Mataincour, of France, have been 
completed. The ceremony will be a very imposing one. 
Over 200 bishops are to be present, 5,000 seats will be 
provided, and 20,000 other tickets will be issued. 


....The Bishop of Meath, Joseph Ferguson Peacocke, 
D.D., has been elected Archbishop of Dublin, to succeed 
the late Archbishop Plunkett. The new archbishop is 
described as a Broad Churchman with evangelical ten- 
dencies and likely to continue the tolerant policy of his 
predecessor. He is a teetotaler and an earnest public 
advocate of temperance, and is also conspicuously op- 
posed to the use of tobacco. 


....The statistics for 1897 of the United Presbyterian 
Church have just been announced for the year ending 
April3d as follows: Synods, 12; presbyteries, 65; min- 
isters, 892, a gain of 17; theological students, ror, a de- 
crease of 14; congregations, 950, a gain of 2; mission 
stations, 311; and members, 123,541, a gain of 2,688. 
The total of contributions in the United States was 
$1,377,125, indicating a falling off of over $27,000. 


....The Baptist Missionary Society of Great Britain 
reports the receipt, during the past year, of $380,000, the 
largest amount received in any one year, except the 
centenary year. The expenses have been larger than 
the receipts, but a small balance of the Centenary Fund 
and a special contribution from the treasurer met the 
deficit. The reports from the field are encouraging, 
especially from China, where 400 converts have been 
baptized, an unusually large number. 


....A French ecclesiastic has written a letter to the 
London 7imes saying that the next great change in the 
Roman Catholic Church will be the repeal of the law of 
clerical celibacy. The movement, he thinks, might well 
start in America, under the lead of Cardinal Gibbons 
and Archbishop Ireland, but will take time. The pres- 
ent Pope will hardly indorse it, nor can the French 
ecclesiastics take it up just now. When it does come, 
however, the writer prophesies a large exodus of An- 
glican clergymen to join the Church of Rome. 


....-The Rev. John McNeil, the Scotch evangelist, 
closed his services at Carnegie Hall and Cooper Union 
last Sunday, and this week is in Brooklyn. In connec- 
tion with his services and in reply to the severe criti- 
cism of Mr. Moody’s work, Wilton Merle Smith, D.D., 
of this city, has written a letter to the Mew York 
Tribune, giving the results of the Moody meetings as 
seen from his standpoint, and showing very good suc- 
cess. Dr. Smith thinks that the churches would have 
had better results had they co-operated more cordially. 


....The following special prayer has been ordered in 
the Church of England for the occasion of the Queen’s 
diamond jubilee: 

‘*O Lord, our Heavenly Father, we give Thee hearty 
thanks for the many blessings which Thou hast bestowed 
upon us during the sixty years of the happy reign of our 
gracious Queen Victoria. We thank Thee for progress 
made in knowledge of Thy marvelous works, for increase of 
comfort given to human life, for kindlier feeling between 
rich and poor, for wonderful preaching of the Gospel to 
many nations; and we pray Thee that these and all other 
Thy gifts may be long continued to us and to our Queen, to 
the gloryof Thy holy name, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen.” 


....The Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, reports total receipts for the past year as 
$478,327, including $244,463 for foreign missions, an 
increase of $7,105; $133,948 for domestic missions; 
$18,000 by the Woman’s Parsonage and Home Mission 
Society, and $81,916 by the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Board. After careful consideration it was decided to 
limit the appropriations for the coming year to $200,000. 
In the four foreign fields the Board has 105 mission- 
aries (including wives); 268 ‘native helpers; 8,756 mem- 
bers (an increase of 906); 71 schools, with 2,081 schol- 
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247 Sunday-schools, with 6,862 Sunday-school 
scholars; 19 Epworth Leagues, with 587 members: I 
hospital and 3 dispensaries. 


ars; 


...-Several theological seminaries closed last week. 
At Yale Divinity School there was a change in the or- 
der of exercises, the usual addresses by the gradu- 
ating class being replaced by an address to the 
class by Henry Van Dyke, D.D., of this city. 
At Union Theological Seminary in this city inter- 
est centered largely in the retirement of President Has- 
tings in favor of Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, who has 
closed his church work in Brooklyn and will assume 
his duties in the seminary in the fall. Among the 
thirty-three graduates was Miss Briggs, daughter of 
Prof. Chas. A. Briggs, who was also one of the nine 
successful candidates forthe dtgree of B.D., now given 
for the first time by the seminary. Rutgers Seminary 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church at New Brunswick 
closed a most successful year, as did also Drew Metho- 
dist Episcopal Seminary at Madison, N. J. 


....-The Papal Ablegate to Canada is said to have 
used his influence to prevent the Roman Catholic bish- 
ops of Quebec from taking part in the late elections in 
that Province in favor of the Conservatives. But back 
of the Ablegate is the Pope, and the influences which in- 
duced the Pope to adopt the present course are believed 
to be partly English and partly Irish. Cardinal 
Vaughan, of England, Lord Russell and cthers, inter- 
ested themselves in the success of the mission of the 
Laurier Government to Rome, and the Irish bishops of 
Ontario and the Irish College of Rome are said to have 
been powerful agents in inducing the Pope to refuse to 
allow war to be made on the Laurier Government on ac- 
count of the settlement of the Manitoba question. 
Many believe that this question wili now give no fur- 
ther trouble. On the occasion of Mgr. Del Val’s visit to 
Toronto the Archbishops of Toronto and Kingston,with 
their suffragans, sent a telegram to the Pope express- 
ing their cordial acquiescence in the sentiments of the 
Ablegate. 


....The following incidents occurred in connection 
with the union evangelistic meetings recently held by L. 
W. Munhall, of Germantown, Penn., in Ottawa, Can- 
ada: One of the most prominent and influential business 
men in all Canada, a millionaire several times, stood up 
in one of the meetings and before 2,500 persons, ver- 
bally confessed Jesus as Savior. His two sons, splendid 
young men, being present, immediately followed their 
father’s example and did likewise. Atthe close of the 
meeting they went home and told the Christian wife 
and mother what they had done. She was almost over- 
come with joy, for she had been praying for this very 
thing for years. A family altar was at once erected, 
and the head of the household read a chapter from the 
old family Bible and offered prayer before they retired 
tosleep. Two young men, brothers, attended one of 
the meetings for young men only, in which they pub- 
licly confessed Christ. As soon as the meeting closed 
they hurried home and broke the glad, good news to 
their mother. She was overjoyed upon hearingit. As 
they stood with theirarms about one another the mother 
said: ‘‘I1f only your older brother had been present and 
done this thing, my cup would befull.’’ Just then the 
older brother entered the room and, kissing his mother, 
said: ‘‘I have beento the Munhall meeting and have 
accepted Christ as my Savior, and am saved.’’ To 
gether they sang praises unto the Lord. About fourteen 
hundred persons professed faith in Christ and made 
public confession of Jesus as Savior in the meetings, 
quite one-half of whom were men. Hundreds have 
since united with the churches of Ottawa. 

....For some time past the German Church govern- 
ments and synods have been agitating the matter of an 
increase of salaries for the pastors. The subject has 
now been brought officially before the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, and the Cultus Minister has advocated the measure. 
At present pastors in Prussia begin with a minmum 
salary of 1,800 marks (I mark is 24 cents) in the coun- 
try and 2,400marks inthe city. Every five years there 
is anincrease of 300 marks until the maximum of 3,600 
marks is reached for the country and 4,500 for the city. 
In special cases, particularly in Berlin where the cost of 
living is high, the congregation arrange for an addi- 
tional increase. Since 1891 no Stolgedbtihren, i.e.—extra 
pay for baptisms, confirmations, funerals and the like,are 
allowed. Practically the same arrangement for the sal- 
aries of pastors exists in other German States, only 
that the maximum and minimum sums vary somewhat, 
as do also the rates of increase. After a service of thirty 
or forty years pastors are entitled to a pension, reach- 
ing as high as half of the salary, and provision is also 
made for their widowsand orphans by all German States. 
As arule Protestant pastors are better paid than the 
Catholic priests, on the ground that the latter have no 
families to maintain. The higher ecclesiastics of the 
Catholic Church, however, the Bishops and Archbishops, 
are paid much better than are the superintendents, con- 
sistory counselors and otherdignitaries of the Protes- 
tantchurches. The salaries of the Catholic dignitaries 
is settled by special arrangement with the Vatican au- 
thorities. It is highly probable that the increase will 
be granted’by the Government. 
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Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 


A Bic Sunday mass meeting, the President’s message 
and debate in Congress, intensified interest in the 
Cuban question. The mass meeting, presided over by 
Senator Gallinger, was an enthusiastic expression of 
public sentiment. It rolled like a great wave over the 
country, even to the doors of the White House, and en- 
tered the Senate where it carried the resolution to rec- 
ognize the belligerency of Cuba by the decisive vote of 
41 to 14. 

The President's message asking help for starving 
Americans in Cuba is not indefinite: c 


“The latest report of Consul-General Lee estimates 6v0 
to 800 Americans are without means of support. I have 
assured him that provision would be made at once to re- 
lieve them.” 

This is the President's statement. And yet, all along, 
in the face of the facts, Senator Hale declares there are 
no ‘‘real Americans”’ in Cuba. They are only ‘the 
Sanguillys”’—not a ‘‘ Frye,” nor a *‘ Burrows,’ nor a 
‘* Chandler’ down there, proudly asserts Mr. Hale. 
But it was only Mr. Hale’s last ditch in his line of de- 
fense, for Spain was made weaker rather than stronger, 
by the new recruit, Senator Wellington, of Maryland. 

The Senate and the country had become used, if not 
indeed reconciled, to Senator Hale’s attitude on the Cu- 
ban question. It was an old story in which there was 
little further interest. It has been more and more ap- 
parent that the strength of his opposition was bound to 
spend itself in reaction, practically helping the Cuban 
cause. Mr. Hale’s last feeble protest against the reso- 
lution and the big vote for it proved how true this was. 
But neither the Senate nor the country was prepared 
for the remarkabie utterances of the new Republican 
Senator from Maryland. That 
surprise was plain enough by the impression on the 
Senate giving him the closest attention. On some faces 
there were expressions of amazement and doubt of the 
sense of correct hearing. It may be said that silence 
was profound, and it was not once broken by any ‘‘ mob 
demonstrations,” in the galleries, and there could be no 
complaint of applause by the ‘‘mob’’ thatday. The 
resolution on the President’s message had been passed 
in just eighteen minutes from the time the message was 
brought into the Senate. Then the Senator from Mary- 
land made his speech for Spain. He spoke with much 
volubility declaring his opposition to any step in favor 
of Cuba. Congress had no time to spend on Cuba, he 
said, because the tariff should be the first consideration, 
and after the tariff, currency reform legislation should 
occupy the Senate. As there was a full week interven- 
ing before the day set to take up the Tariff bill, 
Mr. Wellington did not say what the Senate should 
busy itself about in the meantime, or whether it should 
adjourn over for the week. Then he wentonto show 
that America was not able to stand alone, and needed 
the friendship of European nations—already possessed 
the devoted friendship of Great Britain, but could not 
do without the equally devoted friendship of Spain. 
** The consideration of foreign questions is like Don 
Quixote fighting a windmill,’’ he said, anda good many 
people wondered what Don Quixote and the windmill 
had to do with the belligerency of Cuba. Mr. Welling- 
ton did not enlighten them, however, but began to 
eulogize Great Britain and President Cleveland’s for- 
eign policy, in almost one and the same breadth, and 
particularly indorsed Mr. Cleveland’s anti-Cuban 
policy. As for the reports about the condition of 
Cuba, Mr. Wellington denounced themas merely news- 
paper stories, to fill space, and not worthy of the 
slightest credence. He illustrated the truthfulness 
of the modern newspaper in his own State, by 
an incident in which an unfortunate reporter was or- 
dered by his editor to write something, and having no 


Mr. Wellington was a 


material, invented enough to make a thrilling account 
of an accident that never happened. 
the Maryland Senator made no reference to the Presi- 
dent’s message asking relief for 600 or 800 Americans in 
Cuba. Neither did he refer to the information in the 
Department of State, setting forth the true situation; 
** untold human suffering, loss of human life, the murder 
of innocent men, women and children” in Cuba, and 
within the last few weeks, the ‘‘greatly increased number 
of poor, distressed, starving women, children and old 
men”—altogether a story that could not be published, 
because it would not be safe to do so. On thecontrary, 
Mr. Wellington said there was nothing back of the sup- 
port of measures in behalf of Cuba but ‘‘ the vivid im- 
agination of those who are guided by sentiment.’’ Then 
he proceeded to warn the ‘* Jingoes’”’ in the Senate not to 
ptovoke a war with Spain, but to give up their ‘‘ jingo- 
ism.’’ ‘‘ Do you waut war ?’’ he asked excitedly; and in 
dramatic tones: 


In this connection 


‘ 


‘Are the American people ready for war? I doubtit. 
Are you ready for war? I do not believe it.” 
At that moment Senator Mason looked . t Mr. Wellington 
as if he would not be afraid of war—with Maryland, 
anyhow. 


**Eurcpean nations can demolish every fort you have 
before you can do one thing to prevent invasion,” 
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almost shouted the Maryland Senator. 
his voice to a pathetic tone, he asked: 

“Do we owe Spain anything? I for one humbly acknow!l- 

edge that we do. When Columbus stood begging for 
money and ships, the King and Queen of Spain gave him 
the necessary assistance for the enterprise.” 
This was too much for the Senate; citing Columbus 
asa reason for supporting Spain and not recognizing 
Cuba caused a broad smile that came very near being 
laughter. When Mr. Wellington finally closed his re- 
markable speech, the silence was unbroken by applause. 
It was his maiden speech inthe Senate, but not a single 
Senator approached him with a word of congratulation 
—not even Senator Hale, whose cause he had espoused 
and who had listened intently all through the speech. 
Apparently, Mr. Hale had not the courage openly to 
support him. Neither did Senator Hoar, who has stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Senator Hale, step forward 
and congratulate Senator Wellington. Senator Chan- 
dler, always ready, went up and said: ‘‘I am sorry to 
see that you are going backward.” Taken all in all, it 
was a pitiable spectacle in the United States Senate. 

It is worth much toturn away from it to the many 
splendid speeches in the debate—notably those of Sen- 
ator Daniel, Senator Mason, Senator Cannon, Senator 
Thurston, Senator Foraker, and other ‘‘ Jingoes,”’ inthe 
Senate. Since the Wellington speech, however, “ Jin- 
go’’ is no longer a term of reproach. Probably there 
is scarcely a man in the Senate who would not rather be 
known as a “‘ Jingo’’ than to have made such a speech. 
Even those who did not vote for the resolution have now 
lost their fear of being classed as ‘‘ Jingoes,” and the 
old taunt of ‘‘ jingoism,’”’ thrown at Senators and Rep- 
resentatives whenever they spoke in behalf of Cuba, 
has lost its force and sting. The differences of opinion 
in the Senate on the question whether the President or 
Congress has the right to recognize the belligerency of 
Cuba undoubtedly caused a number of Senators to vote 
against the resolution offered by Senator Morgan. 
Senator Spooner, one of the ablest lawyersin the Sen- 
ate, holds that the President alone has the authority, 
and that it has been his exclusive prerogative ever since 
the days of Washington. Mr. Spooner, therefore, voted 
against the resolution, believing the President can be 
trusted to exercise this right, and that he will do even 
more for Cuba than is proposed by the resolution. 

‘*My sympathies are wholly with Cuba,’ Senator 
Spooner said, the other day, talking with a friend; 
‘‘but I shall vote against the resolution before the 
Senate, because I hold that the President, not Congress, 
has the authority to recognize the belligerency of Cuba. 
So far as sending relief down there, I would not send it 
through the Red Cross. I would send relief to Ameri- 
cans in Cuba by an American gunboat and have it dis- 
tributed by American officers. Now you know how I 
stand on the Cuban question.”’ 

Twelve Republicans voted against the resolution, 
tho it was the Cuban plank in the Republican platform 
at St. Louis, on which there was no division of senti- 
ment, and that created the greatest enthusiasm in the 
Convention. - Tho called the Morgan resolution, it is 
substantially the same presented by Mr. Sherman in 
the Senatea yearago. Senator Morgan, however, more 
than any other Senator, has worked incessantly in be- 
half of Cuba. A less persistent, less hopeful, less ear- 
nest advocate, would have lost heart, and given up long 
ago. He has stood considerable rough treatment, and 
the taunt of *‘ Jingo’’ and jingoism has been flaunted 
in his face more frequently than those who made 
the taunt would now care to remember. But he 
never wavered, tho he must have felt sorely discour- 
aged and hurt when some of those he relied upon 
dropped out and fell by the way—for a time. None, 
however, ever doubted his motives, or questioned 
his stanch Americanism. Whether the resolution 
accomplishes its purpose or not, it is no less 
a victory for the Alabama Senator. For the first 
time since the Cubans began their struggle for in- 
dependence, there has been official recognition of the 
conditions existing on the island. There is a wide im- 
pression that the President’s message is but the first 
stepto more radical measures, which in the end will 
effect the independence of Cuba. The return of Mr. 
Calhoun from Cuba and his report of investigations 
there undoubtedly will go far to shape the President's 
policy. Thosent down especially to investigate the case 
of Dr. Ruiz, Mr. Calhoun is likely to bring back much 
other information bearing directly on the Cuban 
question. It was a few days after the inauguration 
that I happened to be at the White House, and saw Mrs. 


Ruiz and her five children there. She had been in to 
see the President, while her children waited for her be- 
low—two girls apparently twelve and fourteen, two 
boys, eight and ten, and a little girl of three, whose 
face was like a beautiful picture. Their mother, a slen- 
der, white-faced woman, with large, dark eyes, appealed 
to every sympathetic heart, and there were many who 
could not keep back their tears, when looking at the 
little group in somber black. The whole story of the 
death of Doctor Ruiz was then known in all its details. 
But two months passed before the President found a 
man to go down to Cuba to investigate the murder of 
this American citizen. In the meantime Mrs. Ruiz and 
her children have remained in Washington where they 
are supported by the widow of a Democratic Senator— 
a woman blessed with large means, whose daily life is 
one of good deeds. 


Then dropping 
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Literature. 
The Master of Balliol.* 


THERE is no greater name in the annals of higher 
education since Arnold, of Rugby, died than that of 
Benjamin Jowett, tho, if any one is tempted toa 
closer comparison between these two, it should put a 
check on his zeal to remember that Arnold died one 
day short of forty-seven years old, while Jowett lived 
on and developed his plans well into his seventy- 
seventh year. Like Arnold, he belonged, in theol- 
ogy, to the party of progress; and, like him, the 
methods he wished to pursue in education were rath- 
er those of a renaissance than of a reformation. His 
life, tho not free from controversy, and lying in the 
shadow of at least one keen disappointment, unfolded 
naturally what was contained in it, and gave him op- 
portunity to develop his plans and reach the limits of 
his powers. Ina sense, he was equally happy in his 
enemies and in his friends. He held a great place, 
which he not only filled, but which grew greater in 
his hands. He left a lasting monument to his fame 
in the literature of his country, and lived in the best 
relations of friendship or personal recognition with 
all that was brightest, most progressive and best in 
his generation. 

His life, as contained in these two volumes, is 
divided by his election as Master of Balliol; what 
came before that crowning event being the subject 
matter of Prof. Lewis Campbell’s Volume I, and 
what came after it being assigned to Volume II by 
Evelyn Abbott, who also stands to the whole work 
in the relation of responsible editor. 

The part which falls to Professor Campbell by this 
arrangement is the less interesting and the less im- 
portant. It contains but one episode of the first sig- 
nificance, that of the Essays and Reviews and Jowett’s 
connection with them. This, however, would be a 
matter of importance enough to justify the entire vol- 
ume. The thirty pages devoted to it are none too 
much. Considering the epoch-making character of 
this publication and that the liberal movement in the 
English Church dates from it as Anglicanism does 
from ‘‘ Tract XC,” most readers will suffer some re- 
gret that Professor Campbell did not give himself 
a free hand and make more than he does of Jowett’s 
connection with this perturbative publication. 

The lines of his future life and path to fame were all 
laid down in the period Professor Campbell has to deal 
with, and not only this but the characteristic move- 
mentsof the times he was to live in werestarted. ‘‘Tract 
XC” was published and Newmanism had led young Ox- 
ford in revolt against the old high and dry Anglican- 
ism. Jowett after some brief temptation among these 
romantic illusionists, took his place with the choice 
spirits who were leading on by the broad road of Lib- 
eralism. 

It was the period of Reform and radical measures, 
Even Newmanism was not regarded by its adherents as 
reactioa,orat least if it wasreaction, it reacted totimes 
and ideas that lay so far back as to be revolutionary. 
How it affected Jowett, we read in a letter written to 
Stanley in 1849: 

‘*Get Newman’s new volume of Sermons—most re- 
markable. I don’t know whether it is old association, 
or not, but his writings certainly have an extraordinary 
power over me. I think that Romanism was never so 
glorified before. No one ever mixed up such subtle un- 
truths with such glorious truths. It is like the old 
Sermons, only aggravated in beauties as well as de- 
fects.” 

University Reform and Civil Service Reform were 
in keen agitation at Oxford. Balliol was the center 
of it, and destined to come under the full effect of 
the movement. 

Jowett’s life, tho by no means devoid of incident, 
began quietly and with not very much in it to make 
a strong impression on the reader. Weare not sure 
of him for the large man he was until long after he 
had passed his majority. The boyish atmosphere 
clung to him longer even than it did to Stanley, and 
with it went a boyish appearance and dress which had 
tempted his mates at St. Paul’s to nickname him, on 
the sly, ‘‘ Miss Jowett.” Something of this feminine 
delicacy is traced in his portraits during his early Ox- 
ford days. Tothe last his stili small voice was his 
characteristic sign. That he carried this impression 
with him to Oxford is evident from the story quoted 
by Professor Campbell from Dr. Richard Congreve, who 
reports Jenkins, Master of Balliol, as saying to a dis- 
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appointed competitor for Jowett’s Fellowship, who 
could never be induced to lay out his full strength, 
‘*Mr, Wickens, we have elected [to the Fellowship] 
in preference to you—a little child.’’ 

Still he was the little child who in his school-days 
held his own and was destined to rule even in Oxford 
with the scepter of imperial gentleness. 

Jowett’s unconquerableshynessclung to him through 
all this period, and never even in his later life so far 
left him as not to return with his occasional moods. 
The volume is one which needs to be read closely, 
but will reward the reader’s utmost attention. It is 
written in full sympathy with Jowett’s theological 
liberalism and with very little for the Rev. Mr. Go- 
lightly and his associates, who denounced him as 
having denied the faith, and had him brought up for a 
new subscription tothe Articles. It is of the hearing 
in this case that the famous story is told of Jowett’s 
interrupting the Chancellor’s solemn harangue on the 
‘‘awfulness”’ of the situation with a blunt demand for 
a new pen with which to subscribe. What wasknown 
at Oxford as the ‘‘ Jowett cult’’ was already begin- 
ning, and was not damped in its ardor by the later 
and more serious prosecution in the Chancellor's 
court, or by the more persistent attempts to cut him 
off from a salary as Regius Professor of Greek. Both 
of these proceedings went far enough to set a blot on 
Dr. Pusey’s name, but not far enough to accomplish 
their purpose, and collapsed at last. It is doubtful 
whether they did not win Jowett fame and sympathy 
in the highest circles. 

The supreme power that was developing in him and 
which finally made for him a great place and name 
was genius asa teacher, for the conduct and organiza- 
tion of the best work in the highest grades and high- 
est institutions. On this subject his ideas were fully 
developed before he became master at Balliol, but his 
appointment to this position opens a new period of 
more serene and happy development. The following 
February, in 1871, saw the long-delayed and long-ex- 
pected publication of the first edition of his transla- 
tion of Plato in six volumes octavo. He was more 
than comfortably established in the Master’s house, 
and had now a free hand to indulge in the hospitable 
entertainment of friends, students, scholars and dis- 
tinguished people generally, which was one of his 
marked and generous minor passions. 

The material Mr. Abbott had at hand for this 
period of Jowett’s life is far richer and fuller than ex- 
isted for Professor Campbell in the first. The letters 
written to him by his numerous correspondents were 
destroyed by his explicit direction in his will. For- 
tunately his own letters met with a happier, and, as 
we must think, wiser treatment. In both volumes 
they form a striking collection; but they grow better 
as the writer grows older, and are far more rich and 
readable in the second volume. Exactly when Jowett 
took up the habit of writing out a daily journal we do 
not know. But this second volume owes much of its 
interest and value to the annalistic industry of Jow- 
ett himself. The reader is introduced into the inner 
shrine of the Master’s life. We see him at work and 
at play. We see his trusty old servant whispering, to 
some visitor at the house, her painful conviction that 
that ‘‘ Plato will be the death of the Master.’’ We see 
him ever rushing on, in eager activity, from one plan 
to another, filling every year with definite plans of 
work, which were always greater than could be ac- 
complished; we see him living for Balliol; throw- 
ing himself body and soul into the reconstruc- 
tion and development of its instruction; rebuilding 
its halls, library and other edifices until a new Bal- 
liol met the eyes of the old graduates on their return. 
His enterprise and energy knew no bounds. Was a 
lot which had been free common for the undergrad- 
uates to ride and walk on in danger of sale and in- 
closure? No sooner had the rumor reached his 
ear than his agent was posted off to buy it for the 
college, and, when he would wait for the next morn- 
ing, bundled into a cab with orders to close the matter 
that night. His reforms applied not only to the 
serious work of study and teaching, but to the whole 
tone of college. It was a matter of course that re- 
ligious tests were abolished; but to one of the fellows, 
Woollcombe, it was a more disturbing refiection that 
married fellows were allowed to reside. 

‘“T have seen,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what I should have 
thought impossible—ladies coming into the Common 
Room. . . a ball—attachments—matchmaking—match- 
making in college—most inappropriate.” 

Yet Jowett was not the wholly convinced friend of 
admitting women to the university courses. He did 
believe, however, in letting young life into the halls. 
The old ‘‘Bump Supper” to the winning crew had 
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run into abuses. He supplanted it with a dance of 
the undergraduates and their girls in the new Hall. 
While it was in progress he wandered from room to 
room with beaming face, and when on the clock 
striking three, some one reminded him that it was 
time to go home, ‘‘Go home!’’ he cried; ‘‘it is not 
time tothink of going home yet.” 

His work on the successive editions of Plato we 
need not speak of; nor is it necessary to attempt here 
any estimate of that work nor of his position as a 
teacher or master in philosophy. Mr. Abbott has 
treated these points satisfactorily and with as much 
critical intelligence as literary interest. 

To his latest day Jowett mourned that what he 
considered a hard fate took from him the opportu- 
tunity to set the world right in its theology and 
philosophy. Our readers may not wholly share these 
regrets. Jowett himself seemed as he advanced to 
get aninkling of the truth. Once he quotes Hamlet: 

“ The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born toset it right,” 
and adds: 

‘*T half wish to express my thoughts to the world, but 
have not the power to do it, and shrink from the con- 
flict. Of course this is weak and wrong, but in giving 
an account of myself, I must put down the truth.”’ 


‘ 


Jowett’s religious convictions and opinions were 
too important to fall into a minor place in this work. 
They everywhere stand as they should in the front. 
They are presented without bitterness or controver- 
sial intent, but still with a strongly sympathetic ap- 
preciation. 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury Tait, tho he 
did not accept Jowett’s theology, put him and Tem- 
ple in a class by themselves when discussing the 
‘«Essays and Reviews” and maintained his love and 
friendship for them both. 

It certainly would be very difficult to read Jowett’s 
‘‘College Sermons,” and have any other feeling. 
Whatever variations we may have to admit in the line 
of orthodox theology, he comes before us in these vol- 
umes as a man strong in faith on the vital points and 
in whom religious sentiment and convi-:tion amount 
to an inspiration. We shall not attempt to square 
his creed with the accepted standards. It is enough 
that his still small voice carried with it endless en- 
couragement to souls in trouble, and no man ever 
believed more deeply in the great realities of* time, 
eternity and God, tho, as he complained once of him- 
self, he was ‘‘unable to use the ordinary phraseology 
about them.”’ : 

Mr. Abbott draws the portrait as he knew the man 
to be, and wisely attempts no classification and no 
estimate of his relations to the fixed standards of re- 
ligious or theological valuation. 

We close with an extract which sets hiin before us 
after he began to feel the approach of age, but when 
he was still in the glorious ripeness of his powers: — 

‘*lam growing old, too old to undertake a great work; 
yet I must and do resolve to devote all my serious 
thoughts to it. 

‘*] grow more ambitiousevery year. All my time, 
money, thoughts I would like to devote to gaining in- 
fluence of the best kind, and an increasing influence 
yearly. 

‘*T must make the best arrangemements—get young 
men and boys around me in the next ten years—neither 
spend money, nor take pleasure except for the sake of 
health. Getclear of weakness. I seem to be not so 
strong as formerly, and yet to have escaped from mala- 
dies of which I had the beginning ten years ago. 

‘*T ought to get rid of shyness, which has detracted at 
least one-third from my life.’’ 

HELPFUL THOUGHTS FOR QuiET Hours. Compiled 
and Arranged by Sarah F. Day. (The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. $1.75.) We place this at the head of a few 
good books which require brief mention. It is com- 
posed of pithy, pungent and telling extracts gathered 
from many soprces during a mother’s busy life, ar- 
ranged topically, and published in a solid, attractive 
form for daily use. BLEessED MEMORIES. This vol- 
ume is the life of Mrs. Mary A. Blanchard, the wife of 
Dr. Jonathan Blanchard, President of Knox College, and 
later of Wheaton College. It was written at his request 
by her daughter, Julia Blanchard, andcontains much to 
interest Mrs. Blanchard’s old friends at Middlebury, 
Vt., Cincinnati, Galesburg and Wheaton, and especially 
readers interested in the Temperance and Anti-secret 
society movements. (Ezra A. Cook, 17 River St., Chi- 





cago. 60 cents.}--——-UNCLE JOHN VASSAR; or, The 
Fight of Faith. By Thomas E. Vassar; D.D. (The 


Rev. Wm. B. Vassar, Hamilton, N. Y. $1.00.) This 
book was first published in 1879. It is alive yet, as in-, 
spiring and fresh as when Spurgeon greeted its appear- 
ance with a hearty welcome, or when Dr. Bonar, of 
Edinburgh, and Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, wrote for 
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its Introduction and Preface. ‘‘Uncle John Vassar” 
was a genius for religious work. Nothing lets one fur- 
ther into the secret of his power than the story told of 
him that when taken prisoner and brought before Gen- 
eral Stuart his captors advised his immediate return to 
the Union lines, saying that if they undertook to keep 
him in the Confederate camp he would ‘have it a 
prayer-meeting all the way from here to Richmond.”’ 
THE PROBLEM oF Jesus. By George Dana Board- 
man. (A. J. Rowland, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
50 cents.) This is a revision and expansion of the edi- 
tion published in 1891 and reissued the following year. 
Tt states the problem presented by the life and history 
of Jesus Christ in plain terms, which show first how lit- 
tle can be done with it on the naturalistic hypothesis, 
and next how it comes into shape and rational order on 
the supernatural hypothesis. Itends with the practical 
problem, ‘‘ What shall Ido then with Jesus?’ Is 
CHRISTIANITY TRUE? This is a brief, practical sympo- 
sium of answers from history, the monuments, the Bible, 
nature, experience, and the growth of Christianity. 
These answers are given by a distinguished company of 
writers—Prof. W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., of Edin- 
burgh; Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., of Oxford; Ed- 
win W. Rice, D.D., Principal Dawson, and the late Rev. 
A. J. Gordon, D.D., of Boston. We name also An- 
OTHER COMFORTER, a new study of the mission of the 
Holy Ghost, by the Rev. A. D. McClure, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, N. C. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 50 cents); How To OsTAIN FULNESS 
OF POWER IN CHRISTIAN LIFE AND SERVICE, dy R. A. 
Torrey, Author of ‘‘ How to Study the Bible for Greatest 











Profit,’ etc. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 50 cents); 
and A CASTAWAY, AND OTHER ADDRESSES, by F. B. 
Meyer. A series of pungent, practical addresses, all in 


Mr. Meyer’s own inimitable manner, and printed from 
the reporter’s notes, without revision for the press, a 
method which leaves them deprived of support by the 
author’s manner, and in need of some revision for the 
best effect as published. 


Doctor TucKER, PrRIEST-MuUSICIAN. A Sketch which 
Concerns the Doings and Thinkings of the Rev. John 
Ireland Tucker, S.T.D., including a brief Converse 
about the Rise and Progress of Church Music in 
America. (A.D. F. Randolph Co. $1.50.) 

The personal element in this volume is very attractive, 
and particularly so for its close and really natural con- 
pection with music in the very highest application of the 
art. There was a divine sweetness in the subject of this 
memoir which was akin to music and made his personal 
ministry a stream of melody running through the har- 
monies of a noble and devoted life. It has been given 
to few men to leave their mark so deeply graven on the 
service of a great Church as Dr. Tucker left his on the 
service of song in the Episcopal Church, by his work in 
the composition of the Parish Hymnal and the last 
Hymnal. His life as traced in this memoir will be 
prized by those who knew him and a gracious introduc- 
tion to those whodid not. Thesketches of Church music, 
tho bright, entertaining and on the whole written from 
a sound point of view, are not sufficiently appreciative 
of the old chorals, nor of that pioneer in American 
Church music, Dr. Lowell Mason. The writer of this 
notice is not disposed to disparage ‘‘ Hymns and Tunes, 
Ancient and Modern,”’ nor the great significance of the 
York school of Church Song. He himself once pub- 
lished a collection composed largely of this music. 
But it will never do to build the Church service of song 
on this exclusive basis. If for no other reason the 
transition from the refined melodies of the York School 
to the sentimental melodies of the Moody and Sankey 
collections is too easily made. Without the sustaining 
influence of the true choral one drops almost by neces- 
sity into the other. The author of this present memoir 
does scant justice to the Handel and Haydn society of 
Boston and gives far too little importance to the publi 
cations of Charles Zeuner and the every way noble and 
ennobling influence of the German choral music on the 
sacred song of the American Churches. Possibly we 
might suspect that the secret of his defect is limitation 
to the service of song in the one Church in whose 
priesthood Dr. Tucker belonged. 

RECONSIDERATIONS AND REINFORCEMENTS. Sy James 
Morris Whiton, Ph.D., Author of *' Beyond the 
Shadow,’’ etc. (Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents.) 

The friends and admirers of Dr. Whiton will have an 
opportunity to see him in this collection of brief reflec- 
tions and sermonets, in his true character as a catho- 
lic believer, resting in aud feeding both himself and 
others with the common bread of life. The thirteen 
studies which compose the collection are thoughtful 
‘* reconsiderations"’ of vital practical truths, brought 
out in attractive literary form, meaty, epigrammatic 
sentences and with plenty of good, helpful points in 
them, all in the direct line of the common Christian 
faith and life. SERMONS PREACHED IN HIS DIOCESE. 
By the late Rt. Rev. W. B. W. Howe, D.D., Bishop of 
South Carolina. (James Pott & Co. $2.00.) These 
sermons are publisned by a committee of the diocesan 
clergy of South Carolina in ioving memory of their late 
Bishop. They could not have erected a nobler monu- 
ment to him. The sermons are strong, direct, and 
clothed in dignified, forcible English. They seem to 
turn wholly on the practical themes of the Christian 
pulpit and make a strong impression not only of the 
preacher’s power but of hisdevotion. The volume opens 
with an interesting biographical sketch which isa tribute 
to the late chief shepherd of the diocesan flock. 
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Literary Notes. 


The Church Union for June contains 
an article by Dr. T. T. Munger, ‘ On 
Curing Heresy.” 


..A new volume of the ‘‘ Book Lov- 
er’s Library ”’ is announced for early pub- 
lication by A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York, ‘‘ The Novels of Charles Dickens,” 
a Bibliography and Sketch by F. G. Kil- 
ton, with a portrait never before pub- 
lished. 


..‘* Cyprian, his Life, his Times, his 
Work,” by the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is to- be published immediately by 
D. Appleton & Co. Other new announce- 
ments from the same house are: ‘‘ The 
Outgoing Turk,’ by H. C. Thompson; 
‘*Woman and the Republic,’’ by Helen 
Kendrick Johnson, and ‘‘ Beauty and 
Art,’’ by Adam Heaton. 


..The New York Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station announces the following 
Bulletins: Nos. 98 and 117 which discuss 
leaf spots on plum trees and give details 
of treatment for the disease; No. 114, 
taking up the subject of gooseberries, of 
which over two hundred varieties are 
grown on the station grounds; No. 118, 
treating of the forage crop, alfalfa or 
lucerne, and No. 120 which treats of 
onion culture. Any one may obtain 
ccpies on application. 

..Publication of the English Version 
of the long-announced Polychrome or 
‘* Rainbow” Bible, is to be begun in Oc- 
tober by the issue of three books: Judges, 
edited by Professor Moore, of Andover; 
Isaiah, edited by Canon T. Cheyne, Ox- 
ford; and Psalms, edited by Professor 
Wellhausen. Dodd, Mead & Co. are tb 
be its American publishers. The same 
house will soon publish the first volume 
of the ‘* Expositor’s Greek Testament,” 
which covers the Synoptic Gospels by the 
Rev. Alex. B. Bruce, D.D., and the Gos- 
pel of St. John, by the Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D. It is expected that the work 
will comprise four volumes, to be pub- 
lished one volume a year. Announce- 
ment is also made by the same company 
of the early publication of *‘ The Land of 
the Dollar,’’ by G. W. Steevens, whose 
letters, last autumn, to the London Morn- 
ing Post are the basis of this volume. 


..The most northern paper of the 
world appears in Greenland, and is pub- 
lished for the Eskimos. It is entitled 
Lasestof, and is issued by a missionary 
of the Moravian Brethren named Méller, 
who is editor, compositor, printer and 
mailman, allin one. He receives finan- 
cial aid in this project from the Danish 
literary society in Copenhagen, and has 
established in Goldthaab, the capital of 
Greenland, a small printing establish- 
ment, and twice a month, in his snow- 
shoes, carries his papers through por- 
tions of the peninsula. In the beginning 
the paper contained nothing but rough- 
looking sketches that excited the curi- 
osity of the Eskimos, who were unable to 
read. Later on Méller began to print the 


letters of the alphabet, then syllables, 
then whole words, and finally sentences 
detailing in brief form the news of the 
day. In the most literal sense of the 
word Médller taught his people to read 
through his paper. They have the 
greatest confidence in him and regard him 
in the light of an Apostle. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Cyprian. 


His Life, his Times, his Work. By 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 
D.D., D.C.L., late Archbishop of 

. Canterbury. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Right Rev. HENRY 
C. POTTER, DD. LL.D, 
D.C.L., Bishop of New York. 
8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 


Canon Gore has said that he does not be- 
lieve there is so much theological or moral 
illumination to be gained from any study out- 
side Holy Scripture as from the great theolo- 
gians who are called the “Fathers.” Dr. 
Benson speaks of Cyprian as “a powerful 
and fascinating personality,” who left a the- 
ory of the Church’s life which is still “a liv- 
ing theory.” Bishop Potter writes: “Cyp- 
tian beheld Christendom vexed by questions 
which were not new when he came to Car- 
thage, and which are as vital in their interest 
and as far-reaching in their importance now 
as then.” 


The Outgoing Turk. 


Impressions of a Journey through the 
Western Balkans. By H.C. THom- 
SON, author of ‘‘The Chitral Cam- 
paign.”” With 76 Illustrations and 3 
Maps. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 

Mr. Thomson has traveled over eight hundred miles 
through Bosnia and Herzeggvina, and he presents a 
graphic picture of the effect of twenty years of Chris- 
tian control. He also discusses the problems offered by 
Armenia and Greece and the attitude of Russia. His 
study of the relations of the Powers to the Eastern 
question is one of special timely interest, and his survey 
of the contrasts between Christian and Turkish rule is 
one of great value. His book abounds in entertaining 
travel sketches, descriptions and personal experiences, 
and the illustrations are numerous and helpful. 


The Beautiful Miss 


Brooke. 
By ‘‘ Z. Z.,”’ author of ‘‘ The World anda 
Man,’’ etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


A clever and entertaining story. The theme is han- 
dled lightly, the conversations are vivacious and real, 
and the glimpse of certain phases of life in London and 
in Paris ateliers possesses actuality and interest. 


In Brook and Bayou; 
Or, Life in the Still Waters. By CLARA 
KERN BayLiss. A new volume in Ap- 
pletons’ Home-Reading Book Series. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents met. 


In this volume the author introduces her readers to 
some of the interesting inhabitants of the microscopic 
world by the aid of numerous plates and full descriptive 
text. The account of the evolution of these minute 
creatures and their struggle for existence is given ina 
remarkably entertaining way. and makes the book as 
fascinating as a novel. 


HISTORY FOR YOUNG READERS. 


England. 


By FRANcEs E, CooKE. 
cents. 


0 50 











16mo. Cloth, 60 


The purpose of this book is to present to young read- 
ers, in simple 1 a clear ption of the origin 
and growth of the English nation, giving special atten- 
tion to events that affect the social and educational af- 
fairs of the people, and the struggles that the nation 
has passed through. 


Fierceheart, the Sol- 
dier. 


By J. C. SNAITH, author of ‘‘ Mistress 
Dorothy Marvin.” No. 217, Town 
andCountry Library. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Snaith’s new historical romance pictures the 
thrilling experiences of. the last Jacobite rising, in 
1745-"46.. The Young Pretender figures in the pages of a 
stirring tale told in an original and graphic style. 








For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COFIPANY, 
72 FirTH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL. 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 














This entire building, 
and two annexes, 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 





The New Pansy Book 
“Overruled” 


(12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50.) 
JUST ISSUED. 
We are the exclusive publishers of all the 
‘* Pansy Books.’’ Complete catalog mailed 


free to any address. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., 
92 Pearl Street, Boston. 


rn COLLECTORS. 


I offer at $50 a 1543 Phili pclanchtoon. manuscript 
$25 a Franklin imprint of 1742; at $50 Hobhouse,” Trip 
- Albania with Lord ay 2 ‘ee, colored plates; 
* $50 Miinchner Bilder Bogen, 5 volumes, folio, illus- 
{rstons in color; at $25 Henry’s History of the Lehigh 
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HIS LATEST AND BEST. 


Che Social Law 
+++ OF Service. 


By Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Commended unreservedly by critical 
press reviewers and indorsed by Drs. 
Lyman Abbott, H. Clay Trumbull, 
and other leading thinkers on social 
problems as a masterly contribution 
to the literature of Sociology. 


1I2mo, Cloth. 90 cents. 
EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 


450 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





J.CHURCH Co.,. Music Puol of 
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ible to musical events of every nature. 

The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
“5g Musical Director. Prospectus free, 

W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 











Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


A Christian Gol under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin 
and General Scientific, Civil, —— and Min- 
ing Engineering and Chemical Co’ 


For Catalogues, &¢., address The Reg Registrar, 
Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens hag ne Sept. 15th, 1897. Classical 
and Scientific Courses. ally organized departments 
bra: 


Fed Musicand Art. wel ‘et Bh Fh : - ae 
en = c 
mses. For cata 


es, fine Gymnasi 
al al Hail enabies students to reduc 
logues address PRESIDENT, ROCK! ORD COLL LEGE, 
Lock Box 14. Rockford, Ill. 


'P\WO Yale Men, ’97 and °99, highest qualifications, will 
tutor or prepare for hogy ode mited number of 
ys during Juty and August in beautiful western Mas- 
pa te village ; careful supervision, 
nis, swimming ; excellent board $6 per 4 
ences given and required. Address C. P. E. care Even- 
ing Post, New York. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent Saree, in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, 0 mnasium, bowling 
alley; weprend sports, ao phe caltraining. Perfect 
sanita rrangements. Best home influence. Beauti- 
fully sii nated 28 miles from Boston. 

Fall term of 634 year begins Sept. 15th, ‘97. For illus- 
tretet prospectus, a 

EV. SAMUEL v oOOLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal culture caters standard classical 
and scientific courses. A full four year course in 
music. Thorough pre anit Ft work in art. Health- 
fulclimate. Pleasanthome. Moderate rates. Send for 
catalogue to 














Rey. 8. A. MARTIN, D.D., Prest., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 








SEMINARIES. 





OBER LIN THEOLOGIC AL SEMINARY. 
3d year. Opvns Sept. 22d. spear aeyensages 
from the College ‘ond the Gonsery atory of Music. 
. BOSWORTH, Secretary, 








THE INDEPENDEN T 


FOR JUNE 3, 
VACATION NUIIBER. 


It will consist of 44 pages, including a tinted cover. 
Travels in Siberia, George Kennan. 
Out-of-Door Photography, W.W. Byington. 
Summer-Brook Farm, Miss Prestonia Mann, Editor of 


‘« American Fabian.” 


Bicycling in Japan, George W. Knox, D.D. 
Big Game Hunting in the Far West, Col. W. F. Cody 


‘(“ Buffalo Bill”). 


Out-of Door Life for Women, Mrs. A. K. Brainerd, Editor 


of “ Harper’s Bazar.” 


Canoeing, Charles G. D. Roberts, The Canadian Poet. 
A Two-Weeks’ Trip With Eskimo Dogs, The Rev. J. 


Newnham. 


Tramping in the Highlands, Alvan F. Sanborn. 
Summer Vacation in New York City, George J. Manson. 
Doing Nothing in Cairo, Frederick J. Bliss. 
Portable Houses and House Boats, Stanley Jewett. 
In addition poems, stories, a variety of literary matter and 


Departments. 





Single copies, 10 cents. 


Yearly subscription, $3.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. . 


May 27, 1897 
Financial. 
The Anthracite Industry. 


THE efforts now being made to bring 
the carriers and miners of anthracite 
coal under the condemnation of the 
laws recently passed by the Legislature 
of New York against monopoly, afford 
an interesting phase of our passing in- 
dustrial history. There are ten or elev- 
en companies which carry hard coal 
from the mines in Pennsylvania to the 
different market centers, the majority 
of these companies being also concern- 
ed in the mining of the coal, tho the 
latter is done by subsidiary corpora- 
tions. Anthracite mining has in the 
past been a profitable business for both 
mining operators and transporters. It 
is this fact mainly which is responsible 
for the feature of the present situation 
that the producing capacity of the 
mines now open is something like two- 
thirds more than the consuming de- 
mand. Ofcourse, the consumption of 
hard coal, both in domestic service and 
in manufacturing, is now below the 
normal, yet even in good times the 
present mines could, if worked every 
day, yield one-half more anthracite 
than could easily find a market. 

In this respect the position is similar 
to that in other lines of commerce. 
Moreover capitalization has tended to 
conform itself roughly to the basis of 
profits in the past; not necessarily by 
‘‘watering ’’—the shares have not been 
watered of late years, but rather the 
contrary—but by the natural process of 
paying out as dividends or bond inter- 
est, money which the managers thought 
could safely bé spared, basing their esti- 
mates, as all corporation officers do, 
upon the supposed profitableness of the 
concern. Of course in times of trouble 
and shrinkage in profits, such large cap- 
italizations are burdens. ‘ 

In the face of falling (or at least not 
advancing) prices and diminished con- 
sumption, the most natural, and, from 
a business point of view, the most legiti- 
mate thing for the anthracite companies 
to do was to talk the matter over and 
agree in conversation as to the probable 
demand for coal from month to month, 
long experience having demonstrated 
the share under similar conditions 
which each company had heretofore 
had of the total sales. It will be hard 
for New York State to find anything 
criminal in such a simple procedure as 
talking over the business. We long ago 
learned that no understanding between 
competitors in trade was of any real 
danger to the public, where no contracts 
with each other were signed. Verbal 
agreements in restraint of trade have 
never yet amounted to anything extor- 
tionate. 

As to the trade itself, the consump- 
tion of anthracite is limited principally 
to the use of that coal for domestic 
ranges, stoves and furnaces. The so- 
called small sizes, sold mainly to man- 
ufacturers, are the remainders of the 
minings after picking out the domestic 
sizes, and do not constitute more 
than 30% of the total production, 
and much less than that proportion of 
the total value. Moreover, the prices 
of anthracite are likely in the future to 
be limited by the uses of gas, oil and 
other cooking and heating processes, in- 


cluding the possibilities from electricity 
and from fuel gas. When to this is 
added the fact that the supply of hard 
coal in the ground is so small as to be 
exhausted in another generation or two, 
we state conditions which point directly 
toward a care and economy of mining 
which the officers of the companies are 
bound by every consideration for their 
stockholders and for the future public 
td insist upon. 
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Indeed, the trade waste consequent 
upon unrestricted competition is so 
great that it is not fantastical to look 
for further changes in the methods of 
mining and dirtribution. It is not to 
be denied that these are at present not 
the most economical. In fact, the 
whole anthracite industry would serve 
both itself and the public better if it 
were more of a close monopoly rather 
than less. If the ten companies were 
in some manner financially united, 
wuch needed reforms could be intro- 
duced. The most expensive collieries 
could be closed ; the coal could be 
shipped to the designated markets from 
the nearest mines, saving cross-hauling 
of trains over mountains, and in general 
the cheapest methods could be employ- 
ed. The whole industry could thus be 
put upon a more scientific basis. If we 
suppose, by way of illustration, that in 
this way one dollar per ton could be 
saved, and if, in addition, we suppose 
one-half of this saving to be given to 
the consumers in the shape of a reduc- 
tion in the price of coal, the resulting 
situation, whether called monopoly or 
not, would be in the line of economic 
and social progress. 


National Banks of New York. 


HEREWITH will be found a summary 
of the more important items from the 
quarterly reports of a large number of 
the National banks of New York City. 





CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


Se EER Pe PPh SEP $15,002, 163 
CONIA BLOG a 6 aie. < vice ceig.s'sin 020 4:07 1,000,000 
Surplus ..........ccceeceeesecees 400,000 
Undivided profits.............+- 120,581 
WO ROBM 5:55 devo ois 0 8eaes Ueses 135193583 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PRN rs dk co sinc cm ss dnenccie ane $35,687,339 
RE DER aves 010s s'~'s20s20 300,000 
SULplus.....20..-sseeescrsesescceess 6,000,000 
Undivided profits. ...........0+0s- 1,380,948 
INE ect fn Gc sens seiese ess 27,995,518 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 





EE PO EE $8,619,355 
CRIT GENE Grigio ose os no .s 0 sig 8 5510 1,000,000 
Surplus and profits 220,535 
DOPOSItS......crccevccsceccccccces 7,053,007 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 








CEs cp cccinieisceswersweees $1,985,816 
NORM SIN gen coe cins eben re= 250,000 
Surplus .........-.ee cee eeesceveee 50,000 
Undivided profits.............+-. 94,421 
DCO Sioa o ginniniein one sencesiensecee 1,373,045 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
ne a ee EE =e $33,800, 396 
Catital Stdee.. 5... 60s0rsesnsese 3»200,000 
SUIPlUS «2... .ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,000,000 
Undivided profits..........sss.6s 106,346 
i RS Saar 28,440,670 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK. 
ROSOUECEB eid seer eicolowccsicsees'e $710,255 
COAL EID ss ican 65 5c cs nnse ie 200,000 
Surplus...........sseceeeercecceee 32,000 
Undivided profits................ 560 
PEM ics acscccknteveccscixs 433»425 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
I 6B oe acts cewe us dewnes $11,895,207 
CROAT SEOEE 6 5... isis sited ecese ts 1,000,000 
Surplus......... as sesccecrvcesoces 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 669,225 
PRIA he nedavsc cess evens smvieess 8,423,074 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
NOI oS vir odo ccnoten cies oaded $37,293,564 
COMMBE BOSE. «5... 50:0:0/0.0.0:00:0 1,500,000 
Surplus...<....... 5,000,000 
Undivided profits » 655,673 
NOs ois ccc tiesiens coe cows 30,091, 269 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK. 
MOGMMIEOR G65 cccecdnwtsese suas $4,459.749 
NS A ere ree 600,000 
Surplus... cse+ ssccsceces 400,000 
Undivided profits a 88,561 
ENING Cod alee 0:55:06 3s te igesere 3,018,551 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
MMMINOMIN. Gocco ess scinees oc sadee $9,074,619 
GAIA ROOON a5. 56:< ceenc oceanic 300,000 
Surplus .........ssesscccccseesees 600,000 
Undivided profits.............++. 21,210 
DAES Ae dolainthk a Wawwccsacen 7:935,810 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
PIECED bdipds'vco8 so 45 6.5.0 o 0000000 $12,344,218 
CADRUERIGOTS «65060 wa tinetioe owowas 1,000,000 
Surplus.........ccescessseescecsces g00,000 
Undivided profits................ 113,650 
DEDOBIES.. .cscecisccevccccccsscees 10,124,527 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
IE go on Dicnvaspebucd aides $9,200,949 
CRM EIIO eos 5s coc sidicin see 700,000 
Surplus.......csccceccsecececccess 500,000 
Undivided profits................. 91,805 
RE SO RS ree 7,864,144 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
ReSOUTCES. ... sc cccccecscvcccccces $20,499,868 
Canin RAG, ioc c cece ees ieees 1,500,000 
Surplus. .........ssssccessescceees 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 389,516 
Deposits.......:..++ jamacisnees se 17,295,223 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 






RESOUICES 506 sc00ccoqssees wag caue $2,008,505 
Capital stock.........ccccscescees 300,000 
Surplus .........eeceeceeseeeeeees 175,000 
Undivided profits...........+++++. 10,910 
DOPOGIES 56.05. ccc ccccnscseces ces 1,478,335 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
RIOR can censacegset asoerctens $4,658,450 
Capital stock..i....--cscccccseses 600,000 
Surplus........-..-sseeeeeeeeeeeee 120,000 
Undivided profits............-++-- 288,637 
Deposits........eccsceccscescccece 394745330 
NATIONAL CITY BANK. 
ReESOULCES.......cccccceeccccecees $43,368,349 
Capital stock..........seseeeeeeee 1,000,000 
Surplus........ geccccccsceccece ae 
Undivided profits 
Deposits.........ecececcccecsesecs 38,006,874 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
REBOULCESD 605 o'ds bs cuir k ccc de ce $42,567,453 
CRINGE oc 52 cos cdecenocc ones 2,000,000 
Surplus.......eseeeeeeeeseeeeeeees 2,500,000 
Undivided profits.........+.+++++ 718,333 
DepoSits .....0cccceccceccececcsoes 37305423 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 
as ais i trnitnns cocenes soe $6,009,484 
Capital stock..........sseeeseeees 1,000,000 
SOPs oe cds cece cece ce tedees 50,000 
Undivided profits.........-.-+++. 80, 196 
DepoSits.........ceeeceeceeeeeeees 4,611,958 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
REGGE COR ic 5 csisncccceecvecsceses $4,099,670 
Capital stock.........scesseceoees 200,000 
Surplus..........eseeeeeeeeeeeeees 40,000 
Undivided profits............++++- 388,854 
DPOB as. do cce cine cvescis.s varicces 3,425,816 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
WPS OUEINE a is co tics co tacce sion’ ees 


Capital stock...........ssesceeees 
UOEE AR 605. Lai dcja'nd dovosk cle sa egiees 
Undivided profits és 
Deposits.......cccsecsssccsseecees 


WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 


INE OON Gy So cancccnesteccuscess $20,890, 388 
Capital stockist iiss ci ccecteess: 2,100,000 
SOU gobo Fa cigs Sek0 Fe sawes 8d040e 50,000 
U ndivsded PrORts.... . 6 5 ct se csces 451.525 
DICMOMIEB 2 < csi cws occ ceosceccssenre 17,406,963 


Monetary Affairs. 

PERHAPS the best feature in the busi- 
ness world observable just now is the 
steadier temper of public opinion. In 
spite of irritating and discouraging con- 
ditions the public nerve seems to be 
hardening. This was quite noticeable 
in the effect of the passage of the Mor- 
gan-Cuban resolution on Thursday last, 
as well as in case of reports that the 
Tariff bill would probably be delayed by 
prolonged discussion in the Senate. Six 
months ago adverse news of this sort 
would have thrown the whole community 
into semi-panic, while at present these 
Senatorial antics attract little attention 
notwithstanding their serious possibili- 
ties; for the Cuban question is still 
within’ the range of grave international 
complications. A few observers are 
of opinion that this seeming indifference 
is because the public is growing tired of 
taking our bombastic Senators too 
seriously; many have full confidence in 
Mr. McKinley’s pacific intentions and 
in his ability to manage the Senate bet- 
ter than Mr. Cleveland, while others 
again believe it to be the result of 
a nerve-strengthening process. The 
latter is certainly much needed. Con- 
tinuous fear has produced a species of 
paralysis which invites sensational 
attacks. Happily, however, this mor- 
bid stage appears to be passing off. We 
are becoming accustomed to hard 
knocks and learning to realize that in 
spite of hard times, threatening prob- 
lems, etc., there are about 70,000,000 of 
people in the country who must be fed, 
clothed, housed and transported very 
much as usual. Apparently calmer and 
more hopeful views of the future are 
gaining possession, and the community 
is bracing itself against adversities in a 
manner likely to facilitate their con- 
quest. It is foolish to assume, at this 
time, that the business outlook is satis- 
factory. The process of readjustment 
is still going on, and weaker concerns 
are being forced out of existence; but 
conditions are certainly favorable to re- 
covery, provided we escape any fresh out- 
breaks in international and domestic pol- 
itics. Trade reports from the Northwest 
and the South are more encouraging, 
railroad earnings show better results, 
and crop reports are improving. The 
floods at the South have proved less dis- 
astrous than expected in view of their 
vast eXtent, and in many cases the 
crops will be actually benefited by the 


alluvial deposits as an offset to other . 


damages, 





The Wall Street markets underwent 
little change. There was less sensi- 
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tiveness to unfavorable news, but fa- 
vorable developments also had little 
effect. News from Washington was 
not very encouraging. Continued gold 
exports attracted little attention. It is 
recognized that large importations now, 
in anticipation of the new tariff, mean 
smaller arrivals later on, and that in a 
short time the trade balance is again 
likely to become more favorable. 
Moreover, the Treasury balance is am- 
ple, and gold is not leaving on account 
of fear, as was the case a year ago. 
The depression of the coal stocks was 
an unsatisfactory feature, especially the 
decline in Jersey Central. Restricted 
demand and low prices for coal as well 
as the legislative attacks upon the so- 
called Coal Trust were the principal 
reasons for their weakness. The 
President’s message, suggesting re- 
lief for American citizens in Cuba 
was favorably received and _ ac- 
cepted as meaning that Mr. McKinley 
intended to follow a moderate policy on 
this question. Railroad earnings are 
becoming more satisfactory, fifty-six 
roads reporting a gain of over 5% in the 
second week of May, and eighty roads a 
gain of 3% for the first week of May. 
The improvement was most conspicu- 
ous on some of the Southwestern 
lines. An event of considerable sig- 
nificance was the retirement of the 
Third National Bank of this city, and 
the taking over of its business by the 
City National. This was entirely due 
to the general depression of business, 
and it is intimated that other instances 
may follow unless prosperity soon be- 
ginsto dawn. Money rules exceedingly 
quiet. Call loanson stocks are quoted 
at 14%@1%% Time money is plentiful 
at 2@3%% for 1 to 8 months on good 
stock collateral. Commercial paper is 
offered more freely. 34%@3% being 
quoted for 60 to go day indorsed bills 
receivable. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 







Bid. Asked. 
Bl ditisnctatisinend Manduwusnanegeoude 96 aoe 
New 4s, Registered............. 2 123 
New 4s, Coupons 128 
iy ME Cacadecwes, wsccascace Nit 
4s, Coupons... 112% 
5s, Registered 113% 
5s, Coupons.... 113% 


Cnrrency 68, 1898. 
Cl pa ie LES TORIES 
BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 22d, were: 


Market & Fulton...... 21734 
SION fava aas daseece 190 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

.... Ata special meeting of the New 
York Clearing-house, called for the 
purpose, the Bank of New Amster- 
dam was admitted to membership upon 
the payment of a fee of $5,000. 


.... The Governor of the State of 
New York has signed the bill which 
practically allows the elevated roads in 
New York and Brooklyn, with the con- 
sent of the Brooklyn Bridge Trustees, 
to run over the Brooklyn Bridge 
through trains. 


..-. The old suspension bridge at 
Niagara Falls, which was built in 1855, 
and which has since been used by the 
several different railroads crossing the 
Niagara River, is now being taken 
down, a new cantilever bridge having 
been built on the same location. This 
new cantilever bridge was finished dur- 
iug the past week, having been built 
over and around the old one which has 
been continuously used for the passage 
of trains. 


.... The Anti-Ticket Scalping Law, 
passed by the last New York Legisla- 
ture, has been approved by the Gov- 
ernor, and will take effect September 
Ist. 1897. It provides that no person 
shall sell passage tickets unless he is an 
authorized agent of the company issu- 
ing them, and has received authority in 
writing. It also provides that trans- 
portation companies shall redeem any 
unused tickets purchased from them at 
their full cash value. 


.... While Governor Black, of this 
State, has been frequently and justly 
criticised for many unwise acts, he is 
certainly entitled to the highest degree 
of credit for vetoing the Graduated In- 
heritance Tax bill, a Populistic device 
which might have been expected from 
the Legislature of Kansas, but certainly 
not from the Republican majority of 
the Legislature of the State of New 
York. The bill was mischievous and 
iniquitous in the highest degree. 





oF ET CARTER 
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seve ane following securities were sold 


at auction: 
150 shares Staten Island Railway Co.. 54 
“PAS 


60 shares Am. Grocery Co. 2d pref. . 
16 shares Cent. Patk, N. and E. River.. 170 
$1,000 Cent. Park, N. "and E. River 7%. 114% 


I membership N. Y. Produce Exchange.. 150 
$1,000 Dundee Water Power and ane: Co. 

of Passaic, N. J., 1st 7%. 
350 Shares American Union 


4 Ins. Co: oo 
7 shares Eagle Fire Co. of N. Y......... 240 
% 2,000 Missouri Pacific 3d 7%... DoRh Meh en Oe 92 


.... The Third National Bank, of this 
city, which was organized in 1863 with 
a capital of $1,000,000, has never been 
a very successful bank. It has al- 
most uniformly had good financial 
banking ability in its management, but 


has not been a money-maker.. Last 
week its consolidation with the 
National City Bank of New York 


was announced, and the business of 
the Third will be taken over by the 
City without much delay. The Nation- 
al City Bank, it is said, has for some 
time been looking for a stlitable vice- 
president, and it has also désired to in- 
crease its out-of-town business. By the 
consolidation it secures the services of 
the Hon. A. P. Hepburn as Vice-Pres- 
ident and the country business of the 
Third. It is one of the strongest and 
best banks in New York, having a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 with a surplus and un- 
divided profits of $3,606,000. Its last 
statement shows total resources of $43,- 
368, 348.67 and deposits of about $39,- 
000,000. Some of the wealthiest, ablest 
and best-known business men in this 
city are in its Board of Directors. 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York, 
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ENGLEWUOD, N. J. 





Thirty-five Minutes Out.—For rent for the 

ly suburban home, completely farnbieed end newly deco- 

as borhood ; elevation ; 

Phelps, its ®. - 

pleasure driving ; a pp lg ed t 

eae eae 
Liberty 8t., New York. 





FOREIGN TRAVEL 


is made easier by the use of 


‘Cheque Bank Cheques, 
ANY TIME AND ANYWHERE 
AND ALWAYS AVAILABLE. 
Send for Circulars to 
Agency of U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Mgr., 
40 & 42 Wall St., N.Y. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


For rent, charming Camp, newly built, on the Upper 
Saranac, the largest of the Adirondack k ‘Lakes Superb 
views, hea ighbors, and every conventence. 
lange fvine’ fuomm, 4 a. dining-room, 

itecben and servan te quarters apart. Ice 
= filled, 


sail- 
row-boats, and’ splendid guide. Highest references 
oe and required 
HN KR, DUNLAP, 120 Liberty St., N. Y. 


NOTICE. 
People’s National  porme located at Denver in the 
osing up its aifairs. All note 
of said Association, 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims against the Association for parment. 


. LAWRENCE, Presiden 
Dated April 27th, 1897. 


MORTGAGES. 


If you are troubled about your 
: Debenture Bonds—if they are 
: in default—if you want to sell 
them—if you feel that they are 
insecure—it would do no harm 
to write us. This wiil apply 4 
especially to the J. B. Watkins 
, Company. 


HENRY R. WILSON, 


a 41 WALL ST., N. ¥. 
The care of Western and Southern 
Interests a Specialty. 





























EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
at New York,in the State of New York, at the close of 
bust , May 14th, 1897: 





Vermilye & Ca, 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


NOLNTZL Bid 


BROADWAY ano CEDAR ST. 
LETTERS oF CREDIT. 


THE MIDDLESEX 











1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


ann Company is a le onal Gapeatbery for moneys paid 
to Court, and ts authorios dto act as guardian, trustee 
= reneenat 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to intereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIs James, Vice Pres. 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


[Wsregam H mer, JR., 
Wu. D. SLO. 
Gustav H. Soman, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GroreGe F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WaLporF AsTor, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 


SaMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILiis JAMEs, 

Joun A, STEWART, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
SSON PHELPS STOKES, 

Joun Crossy Brown, 

Epwakp Cooper, 

W. BayakpD Corrixe, 


CHARLES 8. SMITH, ON J. LPS, 
IAM ELLER, |DaNIEeL Lorp, 
ALEx. E. Ons, JOuN 8. KENNEDY, 
D. O. MILLs. 











Loans and discounts + $10,114,712 27 





















Overdrafts, secured and unsecu 4 66 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 1,000,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 000 00 
Premiums on U. eo MEETS Gepbhesscccesoste<s 256,089 17 
ks, OS Gas sn oko bees einwessns« 1,019,524 31 
Other real estate and m mortgages owned. . 604,941 95 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
Rc s acbbniee looks sserontethinses 508,525 88 
Due from State banks and bankers. 48,320 13 
Checks and other cash items. . 1,224 25 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 689,385 08 
Notes of other National bank 3,070 00 
ane paper currency, n 
RCT ARENT REST gS: Seal 179 00 
sania money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Dos ce ticss dnotersenvecce 475 40 
Legal-tender notes.......... 8,932,336 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 1,500,000 00 
6,408,811 40 
Redemption fund with U. on enquer 6 
per cent. of a=. re 45,000 00 
Due from U. 8. 
per cent. seseuspiion 1 fund) 45,000 00 
SE ae ee ee ene $20,890,388 05 
LIABILITIES. 
foes CERT . .cnckescvececcveniistss $2,100,000 00 
= TMNT iconce ob anccvapeesripinessthdn cos 50,000 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes ; 
AAT LILLE SLE ALOE TI 451,525 12 
National bank-notes outstanding... 900 
Due to other National banks.. 
— to State banks and bank- 
Dividends i acishnah wasee 
— deposits subject to 
PEE IG ~ 8,250,311 30 
Demand — of deposit 
Certified checks............... 
Cashier's me outstanding. 
WO. QI. So cscs. scseccess 
— 17,406,962 93 








ND icsiianehtaceeh enced x00 cuibeutebarnes $20,890,388 
STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, H. A. SMITH, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the =p statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and 

SMITH, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 20th day of 
May, 1897. CHAS. BINSON 


Notary Public. 
Correct— Attest: 
M. HARTLEY, 
8. F. TYLER { Directors. 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FRANKLIN TI 





Y 
of business, May 14 

















1897: 
ESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts......................008 $374,760 81 
Ove fts, secured and unsecured........ 275 86 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. ... 50,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds.......... 5,000 00 
stocks, securities, etc................. 18,644 58 
Banking house, furniture and fixtu 4 4,500 00 

Due from National banks (not Tese é 
UMD Ain sb ore} cng bbebunsstbbbpbeise cece coe 94,041 70 
Due from State banks ey bankers. . 521 64 
Checks a Rey 4 cash items......... 2,030 95 
Exchan r Clearing Sous 21,405 54 
Notes 0 7 National banks............. 1,880 00 
a paper currency, nickels and ae 

906000005 90990 00 2000npee sesccpacesouasho 1 
Lawful “sae reserve in — viz.: 

pecie 75,608 00 

Legal-tender notes... 427 00 
_—_———— 130,335 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 

Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund).................++5 4,440 00 





witionai bank-notes outstanding 

Due to other Nationai banks. . 

a deposits subject to 
c 


Sis 2b nb carenesbessane> teres 064 61 
Demand certificates of deposit 7,347 82 
Certified checks................ 6,061 
438,424 82 
NE cih cas cctccccacegpoddecccsy ceqhauios $710,254 66 


STATE OF NEw York, County OF NEw YORK, 89.: 
pu, CHARLES F. JAMES, Cashier of the above-named 
: — ey swear that the above statement is 
rue 


the best of my ppewieage a and belief. 
CHA S F. JAMES, Coster. 


Pebtertned and sworn to _—— me = ‘oth a jay of 


RoBeErt B. ALLIN 
Notary Public 19, New york County. 
Correct—Attest : 
M. CUTLER, 
PHILIP CARPENTER, 
ELLIS H, ROBERTS, 


May, 


Directors. 


Lp 





edge and be 


¥ THE CONDITION OF T 


EMICA A ALS ‘of New York, 


of business Man 14th. 1897 : 





BANK... 


e + ae oo 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
lus fund 


Total 
STATE OF NEw YORK, Qoumry OF New York, 48.: 
J. JR., Cashier of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank of New York, do solemn! y 
the above belle is true, to the best o: 


2. QSEEL AY, 3 
Sworn to and subscribed ‘before me th’ 
DW 


“Tnd~suee 3 
.A. ROOSEVELT, 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, 
WILLIA 


UINLA 


G. G. 


_2%,99%,517 52 
1839 30 
swear that 
my knowl- 
ae. 
is ist 
P. teal a a 


Directors. 
MS, 








May, 1 


i FA? 


at New York, in the State o 
of business, May 14th, 1997 : 


EPORT ea CONDITION OF THE 


TIONAL BANK, 
f New York, at the close 














best of my knowledge and beli as 


Correct—Attest : 
WOODBURY .wooe 


CORTLANDT D 


EDWIN LANGDON, 














YOUNG, Cashier. 


<3" egg and sworn to before me this 20th da 


——- 


- MOSS, aii 








Su 


Sr. 


May. 1 


Correct—. 





Capital stock paid in.. 
nD 


ta 
ATE OF New YORK 
L FRANCIS M. BRE! 


YORK CO 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW 


UNTY NATIONAL 


at New York, in the = of ‘New York, at the close 
ef business, 14th May, 1897: 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and Giscoumts..........ccccccsccsccces $1,375,890 55 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 561 82 
U. 8. bon secure circulation. . 50,000 00 
, 8e EI 1,267,611 57 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 60,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 71,071 69 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
SEITE) «60 002000 ce sees cncecnccedeccccscesece 171,776 35 
Checks and other cash items....... 10,157 43 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 118,136 87 
Notes of other National banks.............. 
—— paper currency, nickels and 
$0bob sopcevososcessbeberconowsesciscccs 911 73 
Lawful — reserve in ny * Beek 20s ‘3 
oral: -tender notes.. ee 114,552 00 
certificates of d it 
for legal tenders.......... 250,000 00 
—— 931,837 00 
Redemption fund with e. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due from reasurer ether than 6 
per cent. redemption DN cthedederseese 452 50 
DNB os cinccocecvcccinvcccsosversevvessested $4,099,669 51 


LIABILITIES. 


N Rtional bank-notes outstanding 
= to State banks and bank- 





ee a ne in N. Y. 


JOSEPH PARK 
M’L F. JAYNE 
HOBART J. PARK, 







pepedaus gees ietetoeceuey ts $14,470 16 
Individual deposits subject 
OE SE See 3,267,981 26 
Demand certificates of de 
posit 26,754 11 
Certified checks 115,773 15 
Cashier’s check 
ing. 21 
8,425,815 99 


eres ei 


COUNTY OF New Yo: 
ESE, Cashier of th: above-anmed 
ban! , do solemnly swear that — ae statement 
is true to the best of m Knomleage si 
— and sworn to before me this 14th day of 


id belief. 
BREESE. Cashier. 


Notary Pout, cings Go. 


Directors, 











May 27, 1897 


EPORT OF TIONAL CONDITION OF THE 











at New yor ia tH RA fie veeae the close of 
business, May teh. aor 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..............0.-se0se++ ° 832 85 

Overdrafts, d dient 

U. 8. bonds, to secure circulation.. 900,000 00 

U. 8. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 200,000 00 

U. 8. bonds on hand...... 50,000 00 

Wi ag ooh AAS bon . as 

Banking house Seraaie cod Seba "20,000 00 
Due from ‘National banks (not reserve 

1,188,653 77 

189,678 70 

seus 

15,816 00 

366 85 





Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


MOU Dik ss avvsncctatenccsccs 7,072,358 00 
oan l-tender notes.......... . 000 00 
U. oartibarine of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 1,100,000 00 






ay eet fund with as s. saxroeescer! 
6 ye cent. of circulatio 

Due f: Treasurer (other th 
cent. : redemption fund) 


pas 
itionai bank-notes outstanding. . 








850 
Dividends unpaid 4,740 00 
Individual d 
toc 
—— ce 
pe Fi 
Certified checks 
Cashier's checks outstanding 294,855 
———— 32,427,307 24 
Due to other National banks. $3,314,556 09 
ae: to State banks and bank- 
PaeBheea asks asapasestendeke 2,065,010 
——————_ 5,379,566 97 
United States deposits. ... 200,000 00 
WU i cid ididanesdourcihtddensts innate ten 348 


To $43,368, 
STATE OF NEw: York, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 8&8.: 
I, JAMES STILLMAN, President of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear t the above statement fs 
true to the best of my At ten ar im ef. 
JAME' , President. 
“Ja and sworn to before me Mente 19th day of 




















. May, 1 Ep D F. Corey, 
RESOURCES. ‘J Notary Public, New York Co. 
ans and discounts.............. 91 Correct—Attest 
erdra d an H SAMUEL SLOAN, 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 00 * WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, Directors. 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 00 H. WALTER WEBB, 
Tae nage 7 e s. ~~ Sp oupeseebestubecess 4 
8, Securities, CtC..............eeeeeeeee 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 30,215 00 EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Other real estate and mort ges owned.... 216,579 00 NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
ied a — ban’ $1,719,366 68 in New York, in the State of 2s Tork, at the close of 
Due from State banks and business, May 14th, 1897 : 
MEENSs béessspsogtcusdseess 182,426 51 RESOURCES. 
Cheeks onl other cash items. 40,710 52 Loans and discounts 821 49 
Mysbanges for Clearing- Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 1,198 49 
apa tedau uihetabasulo’ 970,079 16 U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 50,000 00 
Notes of other National Premiums on U.S. bonds......... 5,000 00 
we teeeeeseneee seseeseree 10,760 00 Stocks, securities, etc.............-+ 4 242,321 89 
Fractional ~~ mq currency, Other real estate and mortgages owned... 4,849 08 
— and cents............ : wren 4 = from national banks (not reserve ini 
Legal-tender notes. . 1,067,151 00 Due from state banks and b banicers. INININ 20/817 56 
U.8. certificates of Checks and other cash items................ 1305 
for legal tenders........... 450,000 00 Exchanges for Clearing-house Bethe keene 857,973 44 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Notes of other National 
Treasurer (5 per cent of cir- a" See $2,355 00 
— ID). - see ereecesereersres 14,400 00 Fractional pe 
rom U. 8. r nickels and cents 204 19 
(other than ‘5 per cent. re- Lawful [money reserve bank, viz.: 
demption fund)............. a MEMAREDL, ccentetipevccesteos $1,308,734 50 
~_ 5,944,268 54 Legal: -tender notes......... _ 1,089,119 00 Lh 
SN ii cdisertnccbeonheasmpehuntineeasee $15,002,163 49 Redemption fund with U U. 8. Treasurer atk i 
r cent. of circulation)................ +2 
LIABILITIES. Due’ from . 8. Tre om (other than 5 
Copital atime 9 paid in.. . er} 4 per cent. redemption fund) 350 00 
Undivided proits, less expe ; as iad OnE Bieied Pape pera $9,200,948 89 
penal ua ai 5 sis 5s 46 288,00 00 LIABILITIES 
ue to other National banks. 5, 
Due to State banks and bank ted. Bas 
Rn akgsonncngesvabeverecs veep Undivided p profits, less expenses and taxes 
Ri idends unpaid............. © BMW ad... eee ec ecceeeceececesecacceceeseseses 91,805 
— —— notional bank notes outstanding.......... 45,000) 
Due to other National 
= $2,288,248 95 
Certified checks............... t 
Cashier’s checks outstand- onsen naar i 4 
o oe de cccscocccoecoocconcccs i 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing 7 
A ere 114,738 85 canaries 
a es other than those 
above stated............e00+ 13,052 09 mary by 
13,198,582 64 64 ‘ 
37,956 67 
Soa ee ere oe , ou 002, 168 49 49 <—<ginmctiaeaman 
ops ov iin fons, ovary of Naw Yoursen aes 
,C.8. ashier of the above-named bank, do 
RT Ge Ty eS, statement is true to ste SS ean RE ATT Ss $9,200,948 89 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best o: re! per ledge 

DGE, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of 


May, 1897 A. H. GRAHA 
Notary Public, N. Y.’Co. 
Correct—Attest : b 
WARNE ER - he NORDEN, ke anaienll 


mae” OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

. LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York. in the State of New York. at the’ close 
of business May 14th, 1897: 




























; RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............0.sseeeeeee $3,660,302 46 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 256 58 
U.S. bonds to a ewe... 250,000 00 
Premiums on U. 5,000 00 
Stocks, ty ete. Saree 2,173,910 56 
Other real estate and mortg 4,988 00 
Due from National banks not ‘yesorve 
SED yecl biases et te dence vabehssses6s ovee 275,602 87 
Due from State banks and Dantes. 112,081 78 
Checks and other cash items........ 36,438 81 
euahonges for Clearing-house... ashe 383,662 50 
Notes of other National banks.............. 16,110 00 
ee paper currency, nickels and 
ER PROS SE CRO ee 1,262 25 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz 
é $1,093,644 50 
. 159,109 00 
890,000 00 on 
ee 143,753 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 ; 
per cent. of circulation)................... 11,250 00 
pe ee Re ree ene $9,074,619 31 
LIABILITIES 
$300,000 00 
600,000 00 
k-notes outstandin ivan 4 
Due to other National banks. —S 
ae to State banks and bank- 
Dividends unpaid... 7...” 
ag orp 4 deposits subject 
Demand catiiicates at” és: 
SRE, SE Rep ars 
Certified checks. . 
Cashier’s checks 
ing 
—— 7,935,809 81 
Nmada vamse os dn tanh Speed neseends wedcae ae 31 


ORNELL, Cashi 
Cabecemes and sworn we he me this s isch bir, 





or 
Correct—Attest : ” e -¥.€0. 
4 vi ‘aN SANTVOORD, 
Dt 
THOMAS L. JAMES, a 


aA 


May 27, 1897 


Rw RT OF THE ey OF THE 


x w Xone Cag in the Stata nad BAN Bork, at the 

















i RESOURCES. —n.90b 0s 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured... “ae 8,085 56 
U.8, bonds to secure circulatio: 50,000 00 

589,077 OL 
1,064,250 00 
Ten 
hanges | MBBS | 
Notes of other National banks.. "14,155 00 
ts 2,001 83 
ie 00 
Legal-tender notes......... 2.58 tp 00 
Uv. pom hwy of deposit 
for legal tenders......... - 1,830,000 00 
—-— 18,108,959 00 
ee rod fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...... ......... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 'reasurer fother than 5 
per cont. redemption fund).. HF 65,000 00 
WON non Sods Sa dhodb eb icdivecesceeccitsest $42,567,453 36 
LIABILITIES. 
Capteal ME OER Diane i sncep odie ovedcsoee $2,000,000 00 
ed tay PUnk«nlines odetlede dheinsecedesteesee 2,500,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes ream €8 
National bank-notes outstandin tng: Ber 5697 
Due to othcr National banks. $11,120,294 23 
Due to State Banks and bank- 
Wisgattsoanechicoesseabahed 5,163,111 46 
[ via S iees its ‘subject er 
n _ le subjec 
iene 20,106,121. 05 
Demand certificates of de- 
Wa ined ohakce pas s0dteee de 184,422 34 
Certified checks. . 627,299 84 
= checks 
Daan op neato Obi casoman te 123,698 87 87 
37,275,422 84 
ieee —_ than those above st stated, 
aasnediewecssosss4ieseateersr ee 30,000 00 
MUO is sacitnscpes vpghnee cosguhdeassvesensen ie gg 36 


STATE OF NEw York, Count¥.oF NEw Yor 
L GEO. 8 HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do ‘or! swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my knowledge and belief. 
GEO. 8. HICKOK panier. 
Subscribed and. sworn to before me this eth dat of 
May, 1897. Wm. A. ‘ur. Notary P’ 
Kings: Co. rt. filed in hee Me 
Comupet— Alea: 


- ROCKHILL POTTS, 
“AUGUST BELMONT, 


t Directors. 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, 





RYroE OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 

at New York, in is State of New York, at the Close of 

business, May 14t 



















RESOURCES. | 

Loans and discounts............0..sesesesees $2,466,949 55 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 200,000 00 
Premiums oat U.S. bon 26,875 00 
Banking house.......... ne ° 276,600 00 
Other real catate an See 10,800 00 

Due from National. banks (not reserve 
ED ssbnetnhagdiesthensceed cdbpese secs se 460,243 89 
Due from State banks and bankers 36,062 62 
Checks and other cash items....... & 115,650 46 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 206,374 28 
Notes of other National banks............. 2,500 00 
pone: ional paper currency, nickels and 1.270 13 

edeebnanbie Suecskasercnerabesmeteces es A 

Lawful money reserve in bank, pi 3,109 50 

fer tender notes. ......2: 138 015 00 

"3 sit i seleaete Fa de: 190,000 00 

posit for legal tenders... 

ee 846,124 50 

Redemption fund with U. 8. 7 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 9,000 09 





Nhtionai bank-notes outstanding.......... 175,500 00 
Due te red National banks. $4,480 64 
Due tate banks and bank- 
es Paasnses Mipbanasdheceoures 46,896 04 
Dividends unpaid............. 659 75 
ey depostis subject 
i A Re 3,363,186 90 
Demand certificates of de- 
a err 935 00 
Certified checks.... 54,714 09 
Contingent fund 440 
———-_ 8, 474,318 B 
Peehigies esakies sauce bee sbebadasnoncve bsg 45) 42 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YorRK, CouNTY OF NEW YOR 
I, D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the shove-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my nnewheten a belief. 
D.C TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th d lay of 
May, 1897. Wu. V. A. Por, 


Notary Fublic. 
Correct—Attest: 
E, PURITMARE. 
WM OaKL EY, { Directors. 
H. B. Sr 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND 
OVERS’ BA 
at New York, in the State of New York, Yat the close of 
business May 14th, 1897: 


RESOURCES. 









Loans and discounts................ $892,084 
Iverdrafts, secured and unsecured 7 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 
Premiums on U.S. bonds...... 4,769 
stocks, securities, etc.............. 298,528 
Banking house, furniture and iheies ‘eae 100,000 
Uther wal estate and mortgages owned.. 

Due from National banks (not reserve 





& 
= 
SRNSZ GSESSZE 


CIS aon even teste onctnesean dangers ve 201,016 
Due from State 4 and bankers. . 5,165 
Checks and other cash items 31,400 
Exchanges for Clearing- 187,874 
Notes of other Nationa banks. 37 











Fe er errr fort eee 1,348 49 
Lawful A eeeed reserve in ——. viz.: 
son ceed sevegoesestce $158,657 co 
Togak tender notes. . 96,856 00 
——_—-— 255,513 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Trexsurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..................+ 2,250 00 
Due from U.8.Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund).............-+s00+ 15,000 00 
WO, sikctedh nk ticks tancssccseeeysenss $2,008,504 93 
LIABILITIES 
Coateal Cy een $300,000 00 
Tapes PR nks wanectncs'deccnnccncdaieseses 175,000 00 
vided profits, less expenses and taxes 
“a DheGtalth te Didseesachsues n@Peaegonsie dss 10,909 66 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 44,260 00 
Due to other National banks. "sis /si5 41 
“=: to State weeps and bank- iti 
Dividends unpaid. . cha edevensuess 1,288 75 
Individual deposits subject to 
check 1,289,167 32 
rt de 
1,227 23 
6,759 08 
000 
——-——_ 1,478,335 27 
pedmeannammaeebennssesaphiecuacss esses ~_~ cy 93 


Total 
STaTE or New York, County oF NEw Yo 
I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the shove-mamea bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to — me this 20th day of 
May, 1897. Jos. E. KEu 
Notary Public N.Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest 


MAX DANZIGER 
GEO. F. JOHNSON 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFY, 


°o Do you want your money to earn it 
87% ienimo If if so urite, for h h Goancrs 
monials. or 
2 » Equitable Building, Bos 


t Directors. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Rea OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


SAAB NEW YORK, 


york. ae ~~ State of New York, at the close of 

















"ieow RCES. 
and discounts,..........-.-+-seeseeees $21,639,440 57 
Overdraf: d and d 1,513 86 
. 8. bonds = secure circulation..... 50,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand............... 1,000,000 00 
jums on 2U 8. 150,000 00 
stocks, securities, etc.............---- 66,000 00 
] house, ture and fixtures..... 200,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve . 
71 
00 
90 











Esto ceamevediies> oaces 63,360 500 00 * 
Legal-tender notes. . 1,320,853 00 
U. certificates of “deposit 
for legal tenders.......... _ 5,640,000 00 0 
10,321,353 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8.1 Treasurer 
vf per cent. of circulation 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (0 
per cent. redemption fund). . 14 000 00 
DEORE... a ccdsnascckoceccscsoesccess acres $37,293,564 39 
LIABILITIES 
Coptial BROCE DOIE TE. .c cccccccctsesveccasess $1,500,000 00 
—— MUTI 5 eb bdvdevesactesccscecessconsccve 5,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, ‘Tess « expenses and taxes inane 
Eis shi cvaddindsdthebebsecbcaestestcocsssce . 
National bank-notes outstanding. . 40,940 00 
State bank-notes outstanding............... 5,682 00 
Due to other Nationalbanks. $9,489,642 48 
> State banks and — 
paavdascabeds habecsee 8,823,171 71 
Dividends unpaid............. 4,411 00 
Individual Come subject 
ER ae 16,137,765 42 
Demand certiticates ad rl 
22,125 00 
Certified checks. 314,313 OL 
Cashier's checks 299,840 7 
—— 30,091,269 38 
Ris hoding Mratiliiieces chs Tépedidectovins $37,293, 564 39 


Tota! 
STATE OF NEw YORK, County OF NEw YORK, 88. 
LEDWARD H. PERKINS Jr., President of the above- 
named bank, do solemnl y swear that the above state- 
ment is true to ‘the <= it 0 Sag A knowledge and belief. 
ERKINS Jr., President. 
Subscribed and et to before me this — day of 
May, 1897. C. E. Dav AC 
Notary Public GD. N Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 


wae C. RICE, 
HULBERT 


ny Directors. 
PaAMES R. PLUM. § 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE __ 
LEATHER Gwar asa PERS’ 
at New York, in the fate of New York, at the close of 
business May 14th, 1897 : 














RESOURCES. 
eR 
2 
00 
I 4 “ 98 
oes. securities, ¢ . 9 
——_g 3 Se and fixtures oe 350,000 00 
Other real ‘estate and mortga whed. . 8,187 12 
Due yg National banks not ‘eserve 
Sencubasdie thas tapeschan etenscss seco 161,652 44 
Due on State banks and 5 ee 667 30 
Checks and other cash ite's....... 216 87 
Exc ae oer learing-house.. 148,208 11 
Notes of other National banks 000 
o_ jonal paper currency, nickels and.. 












Se 6 een 150 22 
Lawful \ aed reserve in an, viz : 
Logs Viender notes. 
.S. certificates o 
for legal tenders 
-—--——— 747,135 37 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 22,500 00 
NT. cetechabs COs yensSGincccadoocicncees $4,459,749 44 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock: paid ie. 0... cccdicrccsccccesse 600,000 00 
— i stiecdpthonsstbievassthsivsecpes 400,000 00 
Un — profits (less expenses and taxes enone 
National bank-notes outetanding......... 852,637 50 
Due to other National banks. $328,472 65 
= to State banks and bank. 
RE nS ae? ee 226,145 11 
Dividends ~~. Re. 2,237 00 
Individual deposits 
Ss acn eas swe 390,589 85 
Demand certifica 6,172 42 
Certified checks 64,934 03 — 8,018,551 06 
EES See eee ene $4, 459, 749 44 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YOR 


88.. 
L ys WALK E R, Cashier of the above-named 


ER , Cashier. 
subscribed and om. <¥ a ine, this 2ist — of 


May, 1 CHARLES F. AUKAM 
Notary Public, Kin; Co. 
Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : . 
J. Se gtr 
WwW ACY,JR., > Directors. 
WM. C. STURGES, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
E RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 14th, 1897: 
























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts = $755,106 23 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecu es BH 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation bs 250,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand 0,000 
Premiums on U.S. ds 21,110 00 
stocks, securities, e 193,947 02 
Banking ho ~ ae and fixtures.. 110,000 00 
— from National banks (not reserve 
MIRED. on oc svcccececascccsnccoscscccesecces 115,753 75 
Duet from State banks and bankers. . 3,662 
Checks en other cash items......... 17,551 88 
Exchan; for Clearing howss. seas 51,879 
Notes 0 ot er National banks............. 3, 370 00 
ee paper currency, nickels and on 23 
Lawful iiiey Peserve in bai, i.e 
Spec’ 387 50 
te 120,198 00 
for legal tenders...... 120,000 00 
—___—o—oCOC 446,580 50 
Redemption fund with U.8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 11,250 00 
NEES once tl Cdk oebng Barr ectine +0 eatieves cue $1,985,816 22 
LIABILITIES 
Cantal a nteanennnn $250,000 00 
al ae SE aives svescdesececassoveceseoove ,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and tame - 
a : ban k k-notes outstanding. 217,750 00 
Dividends 5,024 
ndividual deposts subject to chec 1,855,134 29 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 4,132 2 
Certified checks................ 9,854 35 35 
nae dhs awattyebaptncs dacecesoceecess - $1,9 wim 816 2 22 


STATE OF wae. York, County oF NEw YORK, 

I, Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named ‘bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best uf my knowledge and belief. 

Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
<7 and sworn to before _me ~~ Soth day of 


May, 1 WILBUR MITH, 
Sotary Public, Rings County. 
Certificate be 2 inN. ¥.C 


Correct—Attest 
* DAVID Parks. 


JOSEPH ROGERS 
RAYMOND  SENEINS, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No, 59 Wall Street, New York. 


Directors. 











EPORT OF THE wares: OF THE 
NATIONA ANK OF THE 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 14th, $ 


RESOURCES. 











fixt ‘ 
8 owned.... 
$1,517,000 19 




















ledivedccapehwiainoosns 631,359 10 
Checks ‘and other cash items 41,460 99 
i cg for Clearing- 
Dadsskdde.ctestdetadetes 779,685 31 
Notes of other National 
Win cbernedsroccemesectiive 25,914 00 
Fractio nal paper currency, 
nickels and cents........... 109 94 
wful money reserve in 
bank, viz.: 
pecie......... $2,529,040 00 
Legal 
no! 1,341,918 00 
U. 8. 
cates wk 4 
oer ente di 1,195,000 00 
nh og q 
“i 5,065,958 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation)............-.-.-+ 42,750 00 
ue from U. -asurer 
other than 5 per cent. re- 
lemption fund).............. 86,160 00 
8,190,397 53 
Dini ve cdenatndcudatsdenneicesiessense $20,499,868 44 
LIABILITIES. 





Capital stock paid in 
Sur lu us fund. 





Dividends un 

Due to other ational banks. $10,646,847 09 

aaei to State banks and bank- 
Cae eetEs og claecerscisaaen 2,993,168 02 

tndividal deposits subject to 
Deg Rae. RES 3,219,306 02 

Demand certificates of de- 
os oc cccodcacscecccerceve 46,009 77 
Certified checks.............. 811 62 
Cashier's ee outstanding ~ 156,080 58 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YorK, 88.: 

I, CHARLES H. OUT, Cashier of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear ‘that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge ~ belief. 

. H. STOUT, Cashier. 
paveepes and sworn to before a this 20th day of 


ay, 1897. C. 8. HOUGHTON, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest : 
M. BARBOUR n 
CHAS. R. FLINT Directors. 


OLIVERS. CARTER, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL B 
+? ~ ae of New York, at the close of 2, “. 
th, 





















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts,............-.+0+seeeees $7,706,109 87 
Overdrafts, secured............ an 997 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 205,009 00 
stocks, securities, etc..............+. 49,837 62 
Banking house............... 230,000 00 
Due from National banks 632,807 74 
Due from State banks —-* bankers 47,302 
Checks and other cash ite’ $15,050 34 
for Gleaming: - 
Pi eocamibnatscniauseds 805,345 95 
Notes of other National banks 4,585 00 
Rebadddcovedense sas cewe te 663,889 0S 
a EE ee 1,581,300 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 400,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. 
Treasurer (5 per cent.of cir- 
culation) 8,992 50 
Due from U. 8. as 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund)............. 23,000 00 
— 3,502,162 87 
WO vcevciduccgctnstaghiacoutseonmcswsncs $12,344,218 17 
LIABILITIES 
Conta’ NEE ED OR anencecqsnodenccartees $1,000,000 00 
Undivi Gt cdeninccdecenctedaagdsiad nine 900,000 02 
a profits, less expenses and taxes 
IS pcs Neciinds sc dgaciacscedicvadesonns 113,649 55 
a account... 4,650 OC 
Reserved for taxes ae 21,511 70 
National bank-notes outstanding......... 179,850 00 
Due to other National banks $4,024,022 96 





es to State banks and bank- 


1,740,712 32 
4,232,173 12 





10,124,526 92 


se EE, SE | ee nN $12, en 218 7 
STATE OF ef Yor«, Cov NTY OF NEW YORE, 

I, JAMES LOT TT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do -~ Ae swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my know ry dae om and belief. 

. LOTT, Cashier. 

Snepes and sworn r AY me this ath 4 of 


May, 1 i Te 
Notary Public, N. ¥ Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
J. E. NICHOLS, 


. B. THOMAS, 
FRED’K B SCHENCK, 





Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CON TIONA 


of the city of New York, at New York, in the State of 

New York, at the close of business, May 14th, 1897: 
RESOURCES. 

EORRS OG CISOORMINS 6.5 6.000 occccccccsccccccce 

be hee secured and unsecured........ 

United 8 A rag a secure circulation. 

Stocks, securitie ies, 


SSSLR SSKE 





Notes of other National banks. 





s 
z 





pec 

Lagal-semdor note: 

U. S_ certificates o 
for legal tenders 








Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption accede Vcckdecukess 1,080 00 
I aatutdntesccp scpvaniadnn suaventes $7,576,675 46 
LIABILITIE 
a os RE Pines ehacenerdessedeesce $300,000 00 
—— Dit iatihtstcsnidecniniaeanes 600,000 00 
trided profits, less expenses and taxes 
ne Meena igus eacch aude oasnedessse. 81,644 62 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 24,180 00 
Individual deposits subject 
to check 440,524 79 
Demand 
posit.......... 34,287 80 
Certified checks 59,287 75 
Cashier's checks outsta 36,750 





wv 
-—_—___—_— 6,570,850 84 


peer C ee eee $7,576, 675 46 46 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8&8.- 

I, . 8. CASK, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above serge is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belie: 

CASE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ast or ‘of 
May, 1897. Jos. W. Tan 

Notary | Public, N. Y. Go. 

Correct—Attest : ‘ 

JOHN W SERRE, {rect 
rs, 
HENRY A; HURLBUT, 


(685) 21 


aro OF aon porprTions OFTHE 
OURTH N L_ BANK OF THE 

1 oF Ew Yor 

at New York, in the State of New York, "at the close 

of business, May 14th, 1897 : 















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............2.ssssceeeees $21,063,902 73 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 18,491 36 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
Stocks and securities. . 115,400 0 0 
h 600,000 00 
1,104,457 10 
121,713 51 
101,909 02 
for Clearing-house... 3,136,100 00 
Notes of other National banks....... Jak 7,341 00 
IEE, crawcnscpectercedzecsccesve 8 72 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. 
Be scduvadetietedtssééccese 3s 761, 822 50 
Legal-tender notes........... 819, 000 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 2,830,000 00 
7,416,822 50 


Redemption fund with U. § “Treasurer G 
per cent. of circulation)... 
Due from Treasurer, oth 


per cent. redemption fund 














idnree nb bas SVN S ets dn PE Ses cctcien 
LIABILITIES 
pm and mock adh dedansecenoanaphdcceepopeeee 3,200,000 
ee ses ccccccetcrccocccoecosacesesece 2,000,000 00 
C vided peuaie: less expenses and taxes 
GE ai ccnccncdocarvandsthinenscesscesteeeae 106,346 40 
National bank-notes outstanding. 45,000 00 
Dividends un 8,379 71 


Due to other National banks.. $14,371 
— to State banks and bank- 





Laadcuesgtiaiinssaes pacae 10,453,282 64 
omer Sas TS 406,538 56 
Demand certificates of de ~ ny atin 49 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 


57,926 16 
2,743 67 





Deposits held for acceptances 





en ee: $33,) ),395 94 
STATE OF NEW YorRK, CoUuNTY OF NEW YORK, 88,: 
I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above- 


aamed bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my know ledge and belief. 
Cc PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this "20th day of 
May, 1897. 
R. H. Piper, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


J. EDWARD SIMMONS, ) 
JAMES G. NON, » Directors. 
WM. 8. OPDYRE. 5 
EPORT OF THE CON ae 
THE GALLATIN ATIONAL BAN 
at New York, in the State wr New York, at the Chage 
of business, May 14th, 1897 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................ 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 





































U.S. bonds, to secure circulation. f 000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand...‘.......... 60,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds ..... 79,603 10 
Stocks, securities, etc... ...........sce00-0s 934,961 O1 
ng house, furniture and fixtures... 500,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 26,300 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
Re siddet Cavacndicacueienccascsnetecs 251,928 22 
Due from State banks and bankers 6,219 49 
Checks and erg z | cash items..... 19,478 67 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1,783,405 
Notes of other National banks.............. 26,000 00 
— paper currency, nickels and 
182 02 
Lawful i reserve in bank, viz.: 
Legal: tender notes. e 1,550,922 00 
—_—_—— 2,478,160 25 
Redemption fund with U, S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 45,000 00 
aac vadudsan cubededandatgesiiddadsa és $11,895,206 90 
LIABILITIES. 
Cepia a i aidiaids sic tidisiin Rae ctias $1,000,000 00 
Undivide Sind cards dibdnevovesccscccercecsss 1,000,000 00 
ivided a less exp nd taxes 
END TERETE OEE II i 669,225 39 
notional bank-notes outstanding... nt 802,908 00 
Due to other National banks. $1,654, 13 
= to State banks and bank- 
Aidiedvdnpecnteludiaagecans 563,768 56 
Dividends OS SEES 3.396 00 
ee deposits, subject 
el RE RS 4,451,681 26 
Demand certificates of de- 
a aaNet = 3,347 50 
Certified checks.............. 1,562,921 73 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 183,027 33 
——_—_———_ 8, 423,073 51 
CO a ee $11,895,206 90 


STATE OF NEW YORK, County OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

A. W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of 

May, 1897. H. L. BRAYNARD. 

Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 


D. TA 
FREDETIC STEVENS 
-EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 5 


PEN, 
¢ Directors. 
.EPORT = aaa CONDITION OF THE 
COnTINERS 4) J ot ea AL BA NK, 
at the close of business on the 14th day of May, 1897: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and qiscOUmts. . 2%. ......0..cccccsee coves 
Overdrafts............ 
[Af UU 
Other stocks and bonds. 
Premiums 









Real estate, banking ho 500, 000 00 
Other real estate 200,000 00 
§ pecie 
Legal 

notes 


Due from Treasurer of U. 
Cc Gana. 


ee for 











2,671,765 165 24 
$8,619,354 72 
Capital stock..... $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and profits. . 9 
Less expenses and ta 10 82 
———_ 220,535 0 
INS ferk ciated dd dae diaesastacceesegtes 338,060 00 
vhenespg Mi secwsieciecacewaseanacsexd 7,692 92 
pos 
Tpdtviduals i iecaaahauieeane $3,193,970 27 
National banks........ aoe 2, 13 91 
State — Piaheaeke 
Acceptances................ 
Cc ertincates of deposit. ..... 
Cashier's checks............ 
——————_ 7,053,066 73 
pC EE AES ae ee ee oe $8,619, 354 72 


STATE OF NEw YORK, CounTYy OF NEw YORK, 88. 

I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, dosolemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best otmy knowledge and belief. 

. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to At. me this 19th day of 
May, 1897. Gro. H . CoREy, 

Notary Public, N. Y. County. 

Correct—Attest : 

HE 


NR . TAB 
EDW tN C 


STU GES, ¢ Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, } 





EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President ; RICHARD DELAFIELD, be Pre Sident ; 
yo HICKOK, Cashier; EDW: J. BALDWIN, 
Ass’t Cas 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Gavteal i ath ake dec Atava dale coat $2 oe. 9-900 
a Safety Vaults for as” eaten 
ience of Depositors and Investors. 

n oe only through the Bar. 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 

George S. Hart, Charlies Seorahesh, Charles Scribner, 

Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, 
August —— Richard Delafield, Francis R. A ple- 

ton, John Jacob Astor, George 8, Hickok, George Frea- 

erick Vietor. 








on an 




























































































































aa aade: 













22 (686) 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


NATIONAL AND LEATHER 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 14th, 1897 : 


RESOURCES. 


I 





I 
§ ome 
I house, furniture and fixtures..... 
Due from National banks (not reserve 








SD no dh b idhtinin sophie aedibiags sUhais<pas 448,997 41 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 49,008 64 
Checks and other cash items................ 32,646 21 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.............. 269,309 34 
Notes of other National banks.............. 505 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

irs ickscnescbusccbecesveccsoncnccest chine 3,631 59 
— money reserve in bank, viz.: 

SUE. cous Kubleedocsbresese Y 
-tender notes.......... 395,943 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 230,000 00 
—— 1,055,623 85 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................... 18,509 00 
NBG as so inncdercndsenictiiccestewseescs $6,009,483 85 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.................++-+0++ $1,000,000 00 
Ce kd eet Seis: scancees 50,000 00 
mses and taxes 
aoe NCL IG SRNL SHIT 20.198 84 
Ce, eee 000 
National Soukenies outstanding........... 262,330 00 
Due to cther National banks. $726,581 91 
Due to State banks and bank- 
Milincsascsanvenestrares -s°nabe 685,834 78 
Individual! deposits subject to 
| RRS ha yt RS 3,142,906 21 
Demand certificates of de- 
DEEER. stneecaertmtnartondoases 38,935 48 
Gertinea checks. Saee th ers = 
> “ nding. k 
ashier’s checks outs! rg 4,611,958 01 





Mc Spun ase se cdesbos ster Hi $6,009,483 85 

or New York, County OF NEw YORK, 88,- 
ST TOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 


knowl and belief. 
the best of my Knowledge and Menor COLE, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of 


» 1897. . J. ANTHONY. 
ay Notary Public, Kings County. 
Gerthente: a in New York County. 
sorrect—Att : 
” JOS. 8. STOUT, 
ALONZO SLOTE 
JOHN M. CRANE, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Directors. 











OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN Express COMPANY, 6 peng 
NEw YORK, May 12th, i897. 

The Board of Directors of this company ha» this day 
declared a dividend of three dollars ($3) per share, pay- 
able on and after the ist day of duly next. 

The transfer books will be closed onthe 5th day of 
June, at 12 Fagen 3 M., yun josenes on the 2d day of 

897. order 0: e 5 
15 we: - CHAS. G. CLARE, Treasurer. 








Commercial Affairs. 
THE tendency of business is again 
toward improvement, and this is likely 


to continue if permitted. In the East- 


ern and Middle States there are few if 
any signs of recovery, but from the 
leading cities of the Northwest and 
South there come reports of a more 
active distribution of merchandise and 
an increasing inquiry for commercial 
loans which is significant. Crop réports 
are also more encouraging, the favor- 
able weather of the last two weeks hav- 
ing done much to offset the ill effects of 
cold and wet earlier in the spring. 
Warmer weather is needed to hasten 
maturity of winter wheat. Spring wheat 
seeding has been completed under bet- 
ter conditions than expected a month 
ago. Corn planting is progressing 
rapidly, tho temperature has been 
lower than desirable. Cotton planting 
is practically completed, exeept in the 
overflowed sections of the South; and a 
considerable increase of acreage is re- 
ported, especcially in Texas, which now 
produces about one-third of our entire 
crop. Alabama is the only State not 
reporting any increase in acreage of 
consequence. The increase in Texas is 
reported at nearly 10%. The tendency 
of cotton has been upward in spite of 
these facts. The new demand for cot- 
ton goods is small, but pricesare steady 
owing to small profits. There is re- 
newed talk of curtailing production, and 
Southern manufacturers are already 
taking steps in that direction. Fair 
deliveries on back orders are being 
made in both cotton and woolen goods, 
and new orders for the latter have in- 
creased slightly. Wool has settled into 
a dull condition, speculation in antici- 
pation of the tariff having apparently 
reached its limit. Sales were small 
and values less steady. The iron trade 
continues dull. Some mills are run- 
ning well upon Old orders; but new 
orders are light, and values continue 
unsettled by the uncertainty concern- 
ing raw materials. The distribution of 
boots and shoes is fair, and jobbers are 
pressing manufacturers for quicker de- 
liveries. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


READING NOTICES. 
“* Ir the best three American schools for girls were 


to be mentioned, the Cambridge School would be 


among them, if, indeed, it did not hold the first po- 
sition.”-- The School Journal, New York, Dec. v2th, 
1896. The address of the school is Cambridge, Mass. 








Dempsey & Carroit, the well-known fashionable 
art stationers and engravers, who for so many years 
have been one of the important features of Four- 
teenth Street, have recently — 4 much more 

| at 





a Z est Twenty- 
third one. Sees Fifth apy aveaee. Pd 
change necessary to in touch wi ir 
high-class trade, both local and from out of town. 
They make a specialty of fine stationery, and, of 
course, are absolutely correct in wedding and soci- 
ety invitations, visiting cards, heraldic work, etc. 


O’NEILL’S. 


Messrs. H. O’Newrt & Co., of Sixth Avenue, 
Twentieth to Twenty-first Streets, are full of sur- 
prises. The latest is a clearing sale of ladies’ suits 
and capes now going on, which they are offering at 
less than fifty centson a dollar. They particularly 
recommend ladies, and, in fact, every one who has 
purchases of almost any description to make within 
the next few months, to make them now, before 
prices advance, as they most certainly will when the 
new tariff goes into effect. O’Neill & Co. deliver all 
cash purchases free to any point within one hundred 
miles of New York. 





“Cartwright & Warner's” 
Celebrated 
SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


Men’s Underwear, 


HOSIERY. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Real 
Balbriggan Hose. 
French Lisle Thread Hose. 


SILK HOSE, 


Embroidered Fronts, Tartan Plaids. 


Children’s Socks. 
MEN’S HALF HOSE, 


Plain Colors, Fancy Stripes, Emb’d Fronts. 
Men’s Cotton, Lisle Thread, and Silk 
Half Hose. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE HOSE. 


Broadway A> 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Underwear, 





Sale of Summer Silk. 


Eleventh Street Store. 


25,000 yards of Twilled Foulard Silks—includ- 
ing large representations of Blue-and-White 
and Black-and-White, 


50 Cents per yard. 


5,000 yards rich quality fancy silk, changeable 
grounds, 


60 Cents per yard. 


100 pieces Chene Taffetas, 
75 Cents. 


Same as sold at $1.25. 


dames MeGreery & Co., 


Broadway and i:th Street, 


New York. 








Endorsed by Physicians for 50 years. 





Choose for Health. 


i ___ L. When a laxative remedy is needed, you have 
i) Oe A }your choice between the harsh, disagreeable, 


. ay exhausting remedies and 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 
a foaming, sparkling, agreeable draught that re- 
freshes and strengthens while it cures. 
50c. and $1. 


_TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York 





GOING TO THE MOUNTAINS? 


Dweviers on the seacoast, obliged to breathe 
salt air during a large portion of the year, should 
select a mountainous, fresh-water district for their 
summer ne and vacations. The New Vork, 
Ontario and Western Railway have given more 
thought and attention to summer homes for a great- 
er number of le than any other railway of which 
we have knowledge. They issue an illustrated book 





May 27, 1897 


called ‘Summer Homes,” which can be had b 
six cents for to J. C. Anderson, 

Gei Passenger Agent, Beaver Street, New 
York, which gives a list of all the ho’ farms and 
ing-houses taking boarders with ali of the in- 





formation one can desire; and the book is exceed- 
ingly well illustrated. The mountainous district 
reached z this railway is noted for its healthfuln 

its beautiful scenery, and for the large number o 
people who make it their summer resort. 








O'NEILL’S 


i , 


A CLEARING SALE OF 


Ladies’ Suits and Capes 
That Will Be the Talk of the Town. 


We place on sale this morning the balance of our stock 
of this season’s best styles and materials in Ladies’ Suits and 


Capes 


At Less than Fifty Cents on the Dollar, 


and in addition will offer a special purchase of over One Thou- 
sand Suits and Capes at unparalleled prices : 


Ladies’ Suits. 





Ladies’ Tailored Suits of all-wool 
serges, Eton or fly-front jackets 
lined with silk, full skirts lined 
with fine percaline and bound 
with velveteen, 


i" Formerly 12.75, 


speciaL )-QO 


Ladies, Fine Tailored Suits of wool 
canvas, cloth jackets lined with 
silk, black and colors, 


7 "Formerly 16.00, 


SPECIAL 7.98 


Ladies’ Suits of the best imported 
whipcords, serges, etamines., etc., 
jackets lined throughout with 
heavy taffeta silks, skirts lined 
with fine cambrics and bound 
with corduroy, 


‘= Formerly 18.00 to 25.00, 


special 9.75 


ALL CASH PURCHASES DE- 
LIVERED FREE TO ANY POINT 
WITHIN 100 MILES OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 

















Ladies’ Capes. 





Ladies’ Capes of broadcloths, clay 
serges and silks, lined with best 
Indias and taffetas, elegantly 
trimmed and braided, 


t=" Formerly 14.00 to 17.00, 


SPECIAL 7.98 


Ladies’ Capes of heavy corded silk 
and moire vélours, lined with silk 
and trimmed with silk net and rib- 
bons, 


‘Formerly 10.00 to 12.00, 


SPECIAL 4 .98 


Ladies’ Capes of lace grenadine over 
colored or black silks, trimmed 
with rows of silk net ruffles and 
ribbons, 


"Formerly 17.00 to 20.00, 


specAL Q.75 
500 Dress Skirts, 


Serges, brilliantines and all-wool 
mixtures, full shapes, percaline 
linings and velveteen bindings, 


"Formerly 5.00 to 8.00, 
special 2-4Q 





Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 





Dempsey & Carroll 


invite you to visit their 


NEW STORE, 


26 West 23d Street, New York. 
Weddirig Invitations and Calling Cards, Art Stationery, Unique Mono- 
grams and Address Dies, Coats of Arms, Crests, Seals and 
Book Plates, Desk Necessaries, Rich Leather 





Goods, Menu and Dinner Cards. 








Jake care of the Jeeth 


BEFORE OLD AGE. 


cannot be tried too early in life— 
the liquid daily, the powder twice 
a week. Many families have used 
it nearly forty years. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
INEW YORK Proprietors 
ry A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma jy 
Soap for the postage, three cents. 








BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio. 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital........ ..........05- $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
POTGE, COG. ....0000000cc.sccrcceres 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F, C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE Ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 


DO YOU THINK 


You get all the comfort out of your bicycle that is pos- 
sible?, You do not unless you use Dixon’s Cycle Chain 
Grapht This i ease of running and prevents 
wear and rust of chain and sprockets. If your dealer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample. 


Dixon Graphite Co.,Jersey City,N.J. 
SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ADIRONDACKS; KEENE VALLEY 


OVERBROOK COTTAGE. 
ne let for the season: new, commnatety fyratabed ; 


room, n, mbers, fille 
fea. room for carriage and ho: pene. ane premises com- 


wigs mgantaln view. sAddrea 8.8. EO WHE: 
































THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

Day before yesterday, May 25th, the 
Penn Mutual Life insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, was fifty years of age. 
Fifty years is not much in speaking of 
the age of the world, but the first fifty 
years of an American life insurance 
company involves so much of serious 
moment that no subsequent similar 
Fifty 
years ago life insurance in this country 


period can be compared with it. 


was so essentially an infant business 
that its projectors and managers had 
not learned what infantile diseases it 
would be liable to nor how to treat 
them when they came. It was largely 
a matter of groping in the dark, and 
pretty dark too. Errors were plenty— 
to be rectified as soon as discovered. 
In a somewhat haphazard way the busi- 
ness grew. 

We realize now what a grand, good 
thing it was that some men had the 
courage of their opinions, and not only 
believed in life insurance for itself but 
believed that life insurance could be 
established in this country upon a sound 
and safe basis. They must have, from 
the nature of things, realized that the 
founding and establishing of a life in- 
surance company meant the founding 
and establishing of.an institution which 
should last for all time, for this is the 
true conception of a life insurance com- 
pany. 

It is because the way was dark, unseen 
and unknown, and not in the least be- 
cause the prejudices of the public had to 
be overcome, that we to-day give praise 
to those men who fifty years ago launch- 
ed for all time the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. If a body of men 
were to organize to-day a similar insti- 
tution we would give them no special 
credit, hardly a passing thought. In- 
stead of traveling, as then, by blazed 
trees, they now follow a broad, smooth 
asphaltum pavement; the rough places 
have been smoothed, the foundations 
have been well and truly laid, preju- 
dices have been overcome, the necessity 
for life insurance is acknowledged, and 
the way is perfectly clear. 

Credit, criticism and congratulations 
are all easily given or made. Credit in 
this case is given, and worthily. Criti- 
cism should never be indulged in except 
for the improvement of the criticised. 
In the case of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company no criticisms are de- 
served. Congratulations are certainly 
in order upon the attaining by the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of its 
fiftieth anniversary because of the per- 
ils it» has passed, the dangers it has 
escaped, and the creditable position 
it has achieved. Conservatism has 
always been, from the foundation 
of the company, a ruling element ; 
and this is to its credit. Its conserva- 
tism has not prevented its taking a fore- 
most position with other companies, 
and, what is very much in evidence, its 
conservatism enables it to show strength 
envied by some of itsneighbors. It has 
furnished a most excellent example of 
the truest and most legitimate method 
of furnishing sound life insurance, and 
we sincerely hope that so long as the 
world stands it will continue on its 
present lines. The heartiest congratu- 


lations of all people who believe in bet- 
ter things go out to the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company on its fiftieth 
anniversary, 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PENN 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

When American institutions are 
older, perhaps we shall be content to 
count by centuries, and any date short of 
centennials will hardly be thought 
worthy of celebrating as anniversaries; 
but we are yet young, and the quarter 
and the semi-centennial are properly 
marked with white stones. Our build- 
ings are young, and in the fury of re- 
building we do not let them get old. 
Our greatest States are still young as 
commonwealths. Our transportation 
and the most important of our inven- 
tions in practice are young. Our 
finance, our economics, and our admin- 
istration of public affairs are not old; 
they are also so bad that Providence 
may be trusted to so overrule our own 
failings that—far from wishing to cele- 
brate them—they shall be amended 
away and never endure toa hoary age. 

Yet in some of our corporations we 
have age sufficient for celebrating and 
achievement and merit worthy of hon- 
or anywhere. Of none is this more 
truethan of our great mutual life in- 
surance companies, which have grown, 
with the country, and the business of 
underwriting—grown naturally, health- 
ily, carefully, solidly, and almost free, 
human imperfections being conceded, 
from taint or greed, wavering, and un- 
worthy personal ambitions. 

A few only have as yet been able to ask 
rejoicing attention to their semi-centen- 
nial anniversaries, and among those 
now comes forward the Philadelphia 
institution which bears the historical 
and characteristic name of Penn. 

Its beginnings were the humblest pos- 
sible. In 1845 John W. Hornor, a 
Philadelphia hardware merchant, had 
been thinking about life insurance. 
The subject was not wholly new. There 
were English companies, besides a few 
beginnings in America. The Girard Life 
Insurance, Immunity and Trust Com- 
pany dated back to 1836; the Pennsylva- 
nia Company for Insurance on Lives and 
granting annuities dated back to 1812; 
the Corporation for the Relief of Poor 
and Distressed Presbyterian Ministers 
and Poor and Distressed Widows and 
Children of Presbyterian Ministers 
(later and now known by the less clum- 
sy title of Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund), 
dated back to 1759; the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company, not to 
mention a few others, were in corpo- 
rate existence before 1845. The two 
first mentioned above, as also the last 
named, long ago confined themselves 
to other subjects indicated by their 
titles and abandoned life insurance. 
But all previous attempts had been un- 
der a bushel, the common people hav- 
ing hardly heard of them, and Mr. Hor- 
nor was thinking. His cogitations 
took shape in the charter of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, ob- 
tained February 24th, 1847. The re- 
quired $100,000 of insurance became 
$224,500, on 65 lives, with $6,304 pre- 
miums, of course obtained from the 
trustees, and the company started on 
May 25th, half a century ago. Of the 
first hundred policies only five now re- 
main. The beginnings were as humble 
as those of the express business. The 
office was one little room hardly 15 feet 
square. The working visible ‘‘company” 
was for some months Mr. Hornor, 
founder and secretary, and a porter; 
the porter went about doing errands 
and sundry jobs and cieaned the room. 
It does not appear that this porter 
knew anything about life insurance or 
that he believed it would sell; but he 
knew tea and had some faith in ¢Aat— 
so he picked up what sales of it he could 
and contributed his services to the in- 
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surance expériment in consideration of 
having .the use of the basement for 
storing his tea. The first assets were 
kept ina small tin box with two com- 
partments, and their scantiness gave 
more anxiety than their custody. Lest 
claims might arise before premiums had 
furnished funds enough, a guaranty 
fund of $100,000 was authorized, and 
one-half of it was subscribed in personai 
notes of the trustees; but when the first 
claim occurred, for $5,000, in Septem- 
ber of its second year, the company had 
on hand, after paying the claim, $31,- 
858, besides the subscribed fund to fall 
backupon. This guaranty, by the way, 
was never used, and it was extinguished, 
afterward, by returning the notes to 
their makers. But at the end of this 
first nineteen months the trustees 
had begun to be anxious as to what to 
do with the accumulating funds, for 
money was coming in faster than there 
was use for it. The subject of life in- 
surance was dimly understood. Re- 
serve was still almost unrevealed, and 
the fact was not well realized that in- 
creasing age accelerates mortality; how- 
ever, the trustees did suspect that prob- 
ably calls might grow heavier, and they 
nursed their trouble by investing the 
assets. Later, dividends began, in the 
form of scrip certificates, which were 
not by their terms redeemable spccifi- 
cally; interest was paid on this, and 
gradually redemption at pleasure of the 
company gave way, in after years, to 
the cash dividend. 

Personal acquaintance and trust were 
strong between the officers and trustees, 
and in the early years few were admitted 
even to membership who were not per- 
sonally known to at least one trustee. 
Of course, the business was local in 
Philadelphia and the towns near by; it 
was many years before agencies were 
placed further away from home than 
Delaware and Maryland. The first 
traveling agent, appointed in 1850, at a 
salary of only $600 for the first year, 
kept continuously at it until his death 
in 1881; with few exceptions, every im- 
portant agency the company now has in 
Pennsylvania was originally established 
by him. 

A suggestive memento of that time is 
a circular of January, 1852, prescribing 
conditions for insurance on persons go- 
ing to California. 

Policies were to be issued on such for 
three years only and up to $2,000, upon 
a charge of three per cent. added to 
the usual seven-year term rate, a fur- 
ther one per cent. being added if the 
overland route through Missouri was 
intended. Another interesting remi- 
niscence is the record that, at a special 


meeting in the summer of 1863, the 
officers were authorized to remove 
the securities to some place of safety if 
the advance of Lee’s forces should seem 
to make such a precaution necessary. 
Another is that as late as September of 
1866, a man who proposed to visit Colo- 
rado was charged one-fourth of one per 
cent, extra for climatic risk and one per 
cent. for ‘‘ war” risk, both equivalent to 
$15 per $1,000 extra. 

fne following is a condensed financiai 








statement trom the beginning, May 
25th, 1847, down to the end of 1896: 
Dr. . 
To SS eee $67,193,292 
RUUD odin oa oc ccnccaessccese 192,075 

“* Interest, profits on stocks, etc. 18,132,107 
* Fnterest accrued... 1.62.2... 325,237 
‘“* No. deferred and unreported 

RUIN Sas cecicacesis dies 664,620 

‘“* Market value of securities 

OVEF COSE.....cecccccceccees 38,134 
$86.545,545 
Cr. 

By death claims..............-... $20,312,839 
“ matured endowments, etc.... 2,495,411 
$6  QNNUITIES.0 0c. ecccccccccccecces 53,050 
‘* surplus returned tomembers. 13,003,193 
‘* surrendered and lapsed poli- 

CIO 5 osc cacnedusehsncsaeseats 6,095,822 
1h GE bis nss ageennt dtdenenen 1,737,011 
‘* commissions and other ex- 

; PEMSES 20... ce ceeecceeeceees 13,381,290 
“ assets on hand....<...scccecee 29,405,529 

$86,545,545 
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The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has had four Presidents: Daniel 
L. Miller, 1847-1862; James Traquair, 
1862-1870; Samuel C.. Huey, 1870- 
1886; Edward M. Needles, 1886-1897. 
Of these, Mr. Huey alone died in office, 
the others having voluntarily retired. 
The last named of the four will retire 
on July ist, as an admission of advanc- 
ing age, and will be then succeeded by 
Harry F. West, who, however, is not 
quite a young man, being now sixty- 
three. Heis a Philadelphian who has 
been uniformily successful. in mercan- 
tile and financial pursuits, a trustee of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany since 1884, and its vice president 
for two years past. 

The celebration on the 25th took the 
form of a series of meetings held on 
three consecutive days in the hall ofthe 
Philadelphia Mercantile Library. The 
time was occupied in reading papers 
and in discussions on topics in life in- 
surance, together with an excursion and 
a banquet. 

It is always difficult to try to sum up 
and characterize the career and work 
of a great and beneficent institution 
such as the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, for it is best, altho quietly, 
praised by its own works, and best hon- 
ored and justified by the record of its 
own growth. This particular company 
has always been in touch with progress, 
except that it lias declined to join in the 
rush for new business at an excessive 
cost and, therefore, any other course 
than a conservative one would have 
been most unnatural. For this com- 
pany which bears his name has always 
had the qualities of the State and of the 
city which Penn founded—the shrewd- 
ness, the thrift, the quiet patience, the 
fairness between man and man, and the 
steady persistence, which characterized 
Penn himself, and may almost be called 
Philadelphian. 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
SS Jan. 1, 18987 $18,548, 959 
if 203 8 


ABILITIES. 17,399 $ 296 


UR 
Massachusetts Laws protect the cae holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable income for 
a poor man; but the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York pays 
$10 on an average each minute to its 
policy holders in benefits. Think of 
what this means and how easily your 
portion of it can be secured. Address 
the company for their literature. 


A REMARKABLE STATEMENT. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
has for many years had the highest Interest 
Rate of any Company, and a very low Death 
Rate. The results appear as follows: 


Interest receipts during oy years.$6,668,436 
Death Losses es “© 51458,419 


A 
i. 


s 











Excess of Interest over Death Losses. $1,210,017 


Thus the interest earnings of this Company 
have been nearly a million and a quarter dcl- 
lars more than all its losses by death. 

Observe that the securities of the Union Cen- 
tral are the safest that can be obtained. 

THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 0. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 





wee” conn as had many more years’ experience in 
pilty’ 4 1. than cay other company. E. 
Its aowr are somewhat higher than those of other Lia- 
bility companies, but are the lowest that. are possible 
consistent with 8 safety,as shown by its long experi- 
ence. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


It = tyme paw to give policy holders the same thorough 
and permanent protection which have given it 
tte h high reputation in the past. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U. S. 
DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. 
Ne, 51 Cedar St., New Yers. 


Agts., 





THE INDEPENDENT 


The BEST 


Life « Endowment Policies 





As well as 


Aceldent Policies 





IN THE MARKET 


are issued by 


THE 


RAVELERS 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Of Hartford, Conn. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 





Original Accident Company of America, 
Largest in the World. 





The Best is Always | 
the Cheapest. 

Insurance must In- 
sure, or even a Low 
Price is somuch money 


Thrown Away. 





Assets, $20,896,684. 


Over Thirty-Three 


Years of Success. 


Premium Receipts in 


1896 over 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


Surplus, $2,976,424. 


Paid Policy-holders over $31,742,954. 


GEORGE ELLIS, Sec’y. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec’y. 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 
ES OD $12,237,051 80 
10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guara teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


] 829 CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1897 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance oe, of Philadelphia. 





Capital $400,000 00 
Iasurance Reserve 1,599,415 78 
35.898 73 


Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc. 


Net Surplus 1,070,127 55 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897, $3,105, 442 06 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
F NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL $200,000. 
New York Life wide. » Bway & cconaind St. 
Branch Office, 60 Cedar Stre 
NEW YORK. 
DIRECTORS 




















W.F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN J. HANKS, 
E.E. MES. OBERT W. MORGAN, 
EVERETT CLAPP, E A. LOVELL, 
GEORGE L. FOX, THEODORE R. conn 
THOMAS J. ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROOKS, 
HENRY 3K, JOHN 8. OLIVER, 
ROBERT McUAFFERTY, oe EY V 





MARTIN V. WOOD. a he ON 1A TYLER, 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWEL LL, President. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice President and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








ASSETS, De. 31, 1896..........seeceeeeeeeeee $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES..........cccscccccsccseececeess 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment nee issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies, 

Rvetz licy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and pal -up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled it Tne Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates »nd values for Lead age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office 


BENJ F. STEVENS, president. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec. 


1897. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

*€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the — in Rae ed either of 
travel, resid 

All Death Clatme paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agen. wishing to represent 








this comp Otlice communicate with the President, at 
the Home O 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 

GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 
Ree MIR aco on cane ass ssecpéeesenced Secretary. 
A. WHEELWEIGHT EER OMEF Assistant Boor etary. 
WM. T. ST. _PEYTPD OAL eta Peer PT Actuary. 
EE Sie EE 6 0b.005duseercr ces ccdescevione Cashier 





JOHN P. MUNN s++s++t. Medical Director 
FINANCE COM MiTTEE: 
GEO. G. VeLAMs sigan obehiasm Pres. Chem. Nat. Bonk. 
le BUTE on bose vosedupetecs: cbadeeve evs 
E.H. PERKINS, 7a. Pres. Imp. & Traders’ a. Bank. 
TAMEG'R. PLUM... 2.-..-0cccccelccsccsccoscssc0s1B ather. 



















































J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 





- J. 8. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 8ist December, 1896... 596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

POs BI oso dcedsve ed deedcidinccscecesce 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums..................+++. $3,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 31st December, 1896................. $2,658,108 58 


Losses paid during the same 
period 


$1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


fhe Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock: 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226/305 09 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GUBIIAENE OB. 6s cicrccovenceceasesccccescsese 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
NEE FP a hc cnccsscnpevssceccicstcccovces 175,229 25 

BIROMIBS 6. vc a viecve dese sdiccsacbuscscécccce $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 

- of pay . and 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
W.H.H. MOORE, N. Ly gt SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN, HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
sau LOW, EDW. ee aye el 


ES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MA 
WILLIAM DE HWE, T,’ WALDR 








WILLIAM H B, ANSON W. HAR: 
HORACE GR. JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CH cISTIAN De x tHOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES RDETT, ‘LEANDER N. LOVELL 
HENRY B, HAWLEY VERETT FRAZA 
WILLIAM E. DODGE WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
AWRENCE -EURNURE, GEO UINTARD, 
JOHN HEBAUD, 
. A, HAN Git RGE COPPELL 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


eUsTAY AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥. A. PARSONS, Vice President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice Pres. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


ENSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 


Cash capital 
Reserve for re-in: 
Surplus over all Liabilit: 


Total Assets, ar ‘st, 1897. 55 oR 790 io aa 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


NATIONAL 1897 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 


Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities< 

papgeranes Reserve, Legal Stan- 990 03 

1993: Spo ts 

1,037,580 14 


ae Assets, January 1st, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B.R.STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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Unsettied Losses and other Claims 
= — over Capital and Liabil- 
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The Best Legacy. 


IN the midst of a busy world, whose 
affairs may well be called uncertain, 
every man realizes that, so far as he is 
concerned, sooner or later the end of all 
to him is as certain as the light of the 
sun. No one denies that for all men 
there isa great inevitable, whose com- 
ing will, in all probability, take place 
before those , dependent on him now 
will be independent. Well may he take 
serious thought for their maintenance 
and comfort after he shall be no more 
with them. 

The needs, the conveniences of each 
member of the family must be consid- 
ered. But he may hold one point as 
settled: Whatever may be the circum- 
stances of the individual, whether the 
widow, or the son in business, or the 
daughter unaccustomed to financial af- 
fairs, no legacy can excel in value Life 
Insurance in some reliable, solvent com- 
pany. 

This is so for many reasons, not the 
least of which is 

Because the legacy is available im- 
mediately. There is no long waiting 
for dilatory or dishonest executors, or 
for the expiration of the statutory period 
for closing up estates: 

Because it is not subject to diminu- 
tion by commissions of executors or ad- 
ministrators: 

Because, when made in favor of an 
individual, and not merely a part of the 
estate, it is not subject to succession 
duties: 

Because as the property of a desig- 
nated individual it is not attachable for 
any of the liabilities of the deceased: 

Because it is not an uncertain quan- 
tity, dependent upon the results of the 
winding up ofan estate which may prove 
to be involved beyond redemption: 

Because it often renders unnecessary 
the withdrawal of capital from business 
in order to provide for heirs not con- 
nected with the business: 

Because it often supplies additional 
capital to a struggling business, open- 
ing up the way for its expansion and 
success: 

Because it is not subject to the perils 
of contested wills and legal difficulties, 
but issure to reach, and that speedily, 
the beneficiary intended. 

For delicate persons, for those unac- 
customed to business, for widows or 
unmarried daughters, who do not wish 
the worry or responsibility of the in- 
vestment of their property, no better 
legacy can possibly be devised than an- 
nuities, such as are provided by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, in some of its contracts, which 
provide Life Insurance and annuities in 
combination. From the time the 
annuity begins until the death of 
the annuitant, there is no _ possible 
trouble or worry about the sum ar- 
ranged for, further than receipting 
for the amounts paid at stated intervals. 
All else in connection with it is man- 
aged by this great Company, which is 
husbanding the resources and providing 
for the support of hundreds of thousands 
of women and children. 

Remember this form of legacy which 
it may well be yours to leave. Call 
upon some agent of The Mutual Life of 
New York. He can tell you all you 
desire to know about such policies as 
may best suit your own peculiar needs. 





HOPiE LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1897. 





ASSETS. 
Real Estate including Company’s Build- 
in, 





447 
400 
8 to Policy eee on Compa 
Policies Hee i as lateral aia 351,601 23 
mium loans = Policies - .— beneaes 911 
rust Com- 
yn a sane ea enone 170,055 33 
All other Assets. ..........ccccccccccccccece 487,833 30 
Total Assets admitted by the New 
York Insurance Department........ $9,384,857 42 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies................cscccecce $7,858,285 00 
Reserve on Deferred Dividends.......... 372,923 
Total as per Certificate of the New 
York Insurance Department, 4 per 
QUI av evntinecnosensc$stckbabagececsces ce $8,231,208 00 
ar other oe es losses by 
leat oe poten ig Dividen 
 ~ Policy- word ME Oe CRs cc ccccccces 117,904 57 
De Roi cc cocsiowicccedscocccces 8,349,112 57 
DTM. oo ccnscecsdcccsecivcesecoccescccccoccs ___ 1,085,744 85 
$9,384,857 42 


* It is not the general practice of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa liability. 








le he 
oateshedt: is as follows 


- e had submitted to me the report of the ye 5 of the 
tion FA ys -~ of the Home Life Insurance Rp Se of N a bit 


Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned 


coominstion of the Company’s financial condition as of DecEMBER 31sT, 189, has just been com- 
So (Ap ex eetaemanes Department of thevatxte of New York, and the report of the Hon. ‘James F. Pierce, Super- 


“ ALBANY, December 15th, 1896. 
mt on an examination of the condi- 
X, together Wi with — rt of the Hon. Michael 


“The examination was a verification of the Compan ‘s pose yee Siasmana sgt ap . the Department for ae 


ending December 81st, 1895, and almost a lite 
conclusively that the 


ral verifivat on of the Com: found. The repo. 8 
management of the Company is satisfactory and for the best interests of the policy: sholders: 


y’s figures was fo rt show: 





GEO. E. IDE, President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office: No. 119 Broadway. 


EIGHT Y-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY, 1897. 


CAPITAL STOCK, - - - 








$3,000,000 00 





THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Cash in Banks. 


$306,032 86 

Cash in hands of Agents and i in course of collection. 602,866 76 
Real Estate. . 7 1,748,857 41 
Loans on Stocks. . 183,100 00 
ns on Bonds and Mortgages. 423,786 71 
Interest due and accrued. 55,678 34 


eee Par Value. Market Value. 


United States, 1925. . 4percent. $100,000 00 $120,250 00 
United States Currenc BE Wailers 275,000 00 = 287,512 50 
District of Columbia o ‘1924. al 3-65 ‘‘ ‘* 1,000,000 00 1,090,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered). ee. ie 2%, = eta 25,000 00 25,000 00 
New York City. a SS 505,000 00 = 497,425 00 

West Chicago Park Commissioners Spl. Assessment 
Warrants. . 6 “ “ 157,435 73 157435 73 
Topeka City, Kan., Internal Improvement. ts, cml 59,025 32 61,414 08 
City of Ric mond, Va. a Ae cae a 50,000 00 50,000 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water. <4 2s 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District. en ee 15,000 00 15,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. JG 9,200 00 9,200 00 
Kansas City, Kan., Improvement. : OR iets 3,500 00 3,500 00 
City of Atchison, Kan., Internal Improvement. ag Sev 3,000 00 3,000 00 
The Ann Arbor Rail Road Co. ist ortgage. . 4 a 215,000 00 160,175 00 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mortgage. 4 “  “ 112,000 00 _II5,920 00 
Alberma He and Chesapeake Canal Co. 1st Mtg. (1909). ; seats 110,000 00 116,600 00 

Y. Central & pene River R. R. 1st Mtge Regis’ ds 
1999). _ 102,000 00 116,000 00 
N.Y & Harlem R. Ist Mortgage Registered (1900). : yl 100,000 00 ~—II 1,250 00 

Ohio & West — Railway Co. 1st ne 
(1914) bs 100,000 00 118,000 00 

Peoria, Decatur & vansville Railway Co. 1st Mort- 
gage (Evansville Division) (1920). eC 100,000 00 101,000 00 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis R. R. 
1st Consolidated Mortga ins. « 100,000 00 130,000 00 

Louisville New Albany & Chicago R’ y o. 1st Mtge 
(1910) = C44 100,000 00 112,000 00 
West Shore Railway Ist Mortgage G Gtd, (Registered) . a io 100,000 00 ~—-I04,000 00 

Jeff’nville, Mad’n & — . R. Co. 1st Mtge * 
(S. F.) re 96,000 00 110,400 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pitts! eR R’ ¥ Co. ist ‘Mtge Gtd (1900) . ; i 94,000 00 = 103,400 00 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
Consolidated Mortgage (1930). aes 50,000 00 63,500 00 
Alabama Central Railroad 1st Mortgage. ic ie 50,000 00 55,000 00 

Virginia Midland Railway Company, General Mort- 
gage Guaranteed Stam get (ae. Sf 50,000 00 48,500 00 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis R’ o, oO. Ist _ oe 25 000 00 21,250 00 
Cleveland Terminal & Valley R. R. a Se et, 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Standard Gas Light Co. 1st ae ~y 2 “aren 50,000 00 54,000 00 

Des Moines Water Works Co: of Iowa, 1st Con’d 
Mtge. (1909). ° eQ tS 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Denver Union Water te a Ist Mortgage. A 5 1 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. 1st Mortgage. 3 Sane 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 

4600 Shares Morris and Essex Railroad Co. . $50 each 230,000 00 376,050 00 
2211 United New Jersey R. R., and Canal Cc. 100 “ 221,100 00 = §28,429 00 

2000“ Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway 
Co., Guaranteed. Ico“ 200,000 00 = 322,000 00 

2000 “‘ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Preferred. 4 oo (‘ 200,000 00 262,000 00 
1100. ‘© New York Centraland Hudson RiverR.R. 100 “ 110,000 00 ~—IOI,200 00 
2000‘ erg” patmensy Railroad Company. 50. (“ 100,000 00 ~—-103,500 00 
1000 “* Fort Wayne & Jackson R.R. Co. Prefer’d. 100 “ 100,000 00 120,000 00 

1000) “* ee = Paul, Minneapolis and eo 
ailway Co. Preferred. Too ‘ 100,000 00 133,000 00 
Iooo “* Rensselaer and Saratoga R.R. Ioo  “ 100,000 00 181,000 00 
tooo‘ Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’y Co. 100 “ 100,000 00 _—152,000 00 
500 ‘* Connecticut River R. R. Co. Ioo (“* 50,000 00 ~=—123,500 00 
500 ‘“* The Ann Arbor Railroad Co. Preferted. 100 ‘* 50,000 00 11,000 00 
428 “ New York and Harlem Railroad. ee 21,400 00 62,916 oo 
500 ‘* Standard Gas Light Co. Preferred. Ioo (‘ 50,000 00 53,000 00 
105 ‘‘ Standard Gas Light Co. Common. . ion. * 10,500 00 8,925 00 
200 ‘* American Exchange ec apej B’k of N. Y. oer: * 20,000 00 34,200 00 
200 ‘“ Mercantile National Bank of N. Y. joo” 20,000 00 34,000 00 
200 “* National Bank of Commerce in N. Y. Ioo (** 20,000 00 40,000 00 
200‘ Fourth National mong + N F Ioo (“f 20,000 00 35,000 00 
200 ‘* Manhattan Gaapeny. : are 10,000 00 20,500 00 
200 ‘* Merchants’ Exchange Naw ‘Bank - 'N. Y. i. 10,000 00 11,000 00 
200 ‘‘ Nassau Bank. 5: AM ce i 10,000 00 15,800 00 
400 ‘ National Broadway Bank of N.Y. . ra 10,000 00 22,500 00 
Ioo (“S Bank of America, = kg a 10,000 00 31,500 00 
100 (“ Hanover National Bank of N. Y. Ioo “ 10,000 00 31,500 00 
Ioo «(“f National Bank of the ee. <a 10,000 00 14,500 00 
200 ‘* # Chatham National Bank of N. tS 5,000 00 14,750 00 
200 “ Nat.-Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank of N. Y. re 5,000 00 4250 00 
200 (“* Holland Trust Company. . « We. «* 20,000 00 16,000 00 
200 “ Franklin Trust Company. Brooklyn. Ioo “ 20,000 00 42,400 00 
60 ‘“  Long.Island Loan and Trust Company. Ioo “ 6,000 00 12,000 00 
50 ‘ Metrépolitan Trust Company. . ° moo.“ 5,000 00 14,750 00 
$10,362,224 39 
OL EOE SL ES ee 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital. ° ‘ A ‘ ‘ ° ‘ - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund. . . - ‘“ P 4,280,827 00 
Unpaid Losses. 464,377 07 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums and other claims 270,751 61 
Net Surplus. = 2,346,268 71 





$10,362,224 39 
DIRECTORS. 


Andrew C. Armstrong, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Edmund F.Holbrook, 
John H. Washburn, 
Walter H. Lewis, 


Levi P. Morton, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Oliver S. Carter, 
Henry M. Taber, 
Daniel A. Heald, 
David H. McAlpin, 


Francis H. Leggett, 
Benjamin Perkins, 
Elbridge G. Snow, 
George H. Hartford, 
Henry F. Noyes, 


Lucien C. Warner, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Alfred F. Cross, 
Dumont Clarke, 
James B. Van Woert. 





DANIEL A. HEALD, President, 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, | Secretaries. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, { \i“ Presidents. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS,’ i Assistant Secretaries. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of Five per cent, has been declared, payable on demand, 
New York, January 49, 1897, 
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Old and Young.’ 
The Crystal Hour. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD. 


AMETHYST, crimson and beryl, 
A splendor of infinite Sea, 

In fathomless floods of beauty and peril 
From the deeps of Eternity. 


With stately reverberant motion 
And the breakers’ whish and din, 

The ceaseless anthem of turbulent ocean, 
The surf comes rolling in; 


While dim in the distance hover 
The sea birds, a white-winged fleet, 
And exhausted waves, their ecstasy over, 
Make ripple marks at our feet. 


Soothed is the flush and the fever 
Of earthly passion and power; 
And the rested heart’shall treasure for- 
ever . 
The touch of this Crystal Hour. 


Rocuester, Mass. 


What Memorial Day Brought 
Back. 


BY ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 
“Tis the Star-spangled Banner! 
Oh, long may it wa-ave ”’ 
sang the shorter of the two men, to the 
music in the distance; and he threw 
his cigar-end into the grate. 

In through the open windows of the 
hotel, along with the sunshine and the 
sweet, warm air, came the undertone of 
a multitude, while the overtone was 
struck by the military band, at the head 
of the procession, which was coming 
down Fifth Avenue. 

“Well,” said the Georgian, ‘‘if any 
one had told me in Sixty-one that I 
should be ever sitting here, in New 
York, listening to that tune, and con- 
tent, mind you, I’d have knocked him 
down;” and he gave a jolly laugh, and 
stretched himself, as he began to look 
for his hat through the disorder of the 
room. ‘‘ All things come round to him 
who will but wait.”’ 

‘«*‘IT don’t know about that, Walt,’’ 
said the taller and handsomer man, in 
a grave, musing tone. ‘‘ Time hasn't 
given me back my past, yet.’’ 

His friend laid his hand on his shoul- 
der, with a caressing touch, and looked 
reproachfully into the upturned face. 

There was a love passing the love of 
women between these two. 

‘Don’t, old man! For Heaven's 
sake, don’t! You'll be having one of 
your bad times again. What do you 
want with any more past than you've 
got? There isn’t a man in Georgia 
more honored than you, and as to fam- 
ily—why, I’ve shared mine with you. 
You're Uncle Jim to Nelly’s children 
just as much as I’m Uncle Walton. 1 
—I've tried to make it up to you, old 
fellow, you know I have;” and the 
strong voice broke a little. 

The older man sprang to his feet and 
caught his friend by the shoulders. 
‘‘Gwinnett, I’m a selfish beast! Made 
it upto me? Indeed you have—if any 
one could; only it comes over ‘me at 
times with a great-wave. I reckon its 
the music, the drums and the flags that 
have done it to-day. It’s hard, know- 
ing a fellow was a soldier, and yet not 
knowing which side he fought on!"’ 

‘Jim Smith, stop that rot! You 
know what that Paris specialist told 
you. Put your hat on and come out on 
the balcony. They’re almost here.” 

Jim Smith obeyed with docility. It 
was a partnership where the younger 
but weaker man ruled in every minor 
matter. They used to say in Atlanta 


that Walton Gwinnett was measured for 
Jim Smith’s clothes. 

The two men picked up their hats, 
and were about to step upon the little 
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balcony before their windows, when the 
door was burst open, and a panting, 
rosy boy, in a white serge sailor suit, 
raced in. 

‘* Hello!” cried the intruder, ‘‘ what 
are you doing here ?’’ 

**We thought we were in our own 
rooms,”’ said Mr. Gwinnett, with mock 
humility; ‘‘but perhaps we're mis- 
taken.”’ 

The boy—he was about ten years old 

—had been looking about him in be- 
wilderment. Then he burst into a 
merry laugh. ‘‘I beg your pardon. I 
must have ‘come up one flight too many. 
I raced ahead of Aunt Grace, who 
waited for the elevator. Oh dear! 
there’s the procession, and I may miss 
Father. after all!’’ 

‘Come ‘out on our balcony. I'll 
send a bell-boy to your mother, and 
tell her where you are,’’ said Mr. Gwin- 
nett, cordially. 

Before he had finished speaking the 
boy was outside, waving his white cap 
and shouting to some one below. 

“There they are; the floor below; 
two balconies along;” Then ‘I’m all 
right, Grandma,” he called out to one 
of the group of three ladies, who were 
gazing upat himin astonishment. The 
gentlemen lifted their hats, the ladies 
seemed to accept the situation, and 
they all settled down to reviewing the 
parade. 

‘*I say,’’ said the boy, ‘‘I’m glad I 
made the mistake, for you can see bet- 
ter up here; that is,’’ with a polite 
afterthought, ‘‘if I do not trouble 
you.”’ 

He was in unceasing motion, now 
kicking his heels, hanging over the 
rail, wriggling about, and every once in 
a while exploding into a cheer, on any 
provocation. 

«‘Just you wait till the New Haven 
Invincibles come along, then you'll see 
marching. I'll bet they beat the 
Seventh! -Father’s the captain of 
Company A. That’s the first com- 
pany. I’m going to join whenI grow 
up. ‘There’s been a Trumbull in the 
Invincibles for over a hundred years. 
My grandfather was a captain, too; and 
he got killed in the War! Ah, there’s 
a battle flag. Hurrah, hurrah!” 

‘*Hold on to him, Smith, or he’ll be 
over the railing!’’ The men gripped 
him by the blouse while they laughed 
at their visitor’s prodigal enthusiasm. 
The boy rattled on with the confidence 
of a child who has always had an en- 
tranced audience. 

“«T love to see the old, tattered flags, 
only it makes Grandma cry. You see, 
it reminds her of Grandpa. That’s my 
grandmother in the black dress, and 
that’s Aunt Grace in the bonnet with 
the poppies. We've just been down to 
Tiffany's to get my dog collar. It 
wouldn’tlock. And that’s Mother with 
the blue flowers in her belt. They're 
for Yale, you know.’’ 

The two men looked’ down at the 
group with interest. They were all 
three beautiful and distinguished-look- 
ing women. Every now and then one 
of them would look up at their boy, 
and smile, with a proud satisfaction 
they did not try to conceal. 

“‘Is your aunt Grace’s husband in 
the Invincibles ?” said Mr. Gwinnett, in 
a shamefaced way. 

Mr. Smith gave him a quick look 
over the boy’s head that brought the 
blood to his cheek. 

‘Well, that’s a good joke! Won't 
Aunt Grace laugh.- Why, she isn’t 
married. She’s real old. She’s nearly 
forty.’’ A pause; then ‘‘ Ah, oh, here 
they come! The Invincibles. Now, 
yell for all you’re worth!” 

The splendid Seventh had just swung 
into Madison Square, past the reviewing 








{ 


stand, to the sound of a mighty cheer, 
which had encompassed them down 
Fifth Avenue. 

Behind them came the guests of the 
day, the New Haven Invincibles,.a mil- 
itary organization almost as old as the 
days of John Davenport. The blue 
and buff of colonial times, the bearskin 
shakos, the pure white facings of the 
elaborate uniforms, all made them the 
mark for the eyes of the multitude. 
Their alignment was perfect. As they 
flashed into the Square their band play- 
ing ‘‘Garryowen,’’ the boy jumped on 
his chair in a very frenzy of excitement 
and tearing his blue silk handkerchief 
from around his collar, gave the short, 
sharp, ‘‘ Rah, Rah, Rah, Yale !’’ at the 
top of his lungs. 

Here and there, through the Square, 
the intense blue of the Yale flag could 
be seen, and before the boy had finished 
the crowd round the hotel steps, led 
by a body of students, had taken up 
the cheer. Again and again it cut the 
air with that tremendous warmth and 
vim New York accords her guests. 
Connecticut owned the town for that 
day. 

‘*There’s Father,” said the lad, ‘‘at 
the head of that company. See? The 
tall man with the plain face. Oh, I 
tell you, he’s a dandy!” 

He had sunk back in his chair, his 
fair face all aglow, and he looked up at 
the older man with a friendly confi- 
dence charming to see. ‘‘I’m sure of 
it,’’ said Mr. Smith, heartily, ‘‘Sup- 
pose you tell me your name now? 
Mine is James Smith.”’ 


‘‘Francis Trumbull,” said the boy, 


proudly. ‘I’m the third of that name. 
Have you got a little boy ?” 

There was a perceptible pause, which 
made the boy curious, before the man 
said slowly, 

“Ne,"* 

‘‘That’s a pity,’’ said Francis, com- 
passionately;” it’s a great thing for a 
man to have alittleboy. I don’t know 
what they'd do without me.” 

He was so sure of his own impor- 
tance, so serene in it, that it touched 
the lonely man beside him. Had he 
ever been of so much account ? 

‘*Have you got a little girl?” went 
on the boy. 

«IT have no one in the whole world 
belonging to me. That gentleman, Mr. 
Gwinnett, is my friend, and we old 
bachelors live together in Atlanta.” 

There was a pause of a full minute 
before the next shot fell. 

‘«Were you in the War?”’ 

For answer Mr. Smith pushed back 
his gray hair from his forehead, and 
showed a long, ugly scar that ran up 
into the scalp. 

The boy gave a low whistle. 
‘¢Cracky! that must have hurt. You 
were on the Southern side ?”’ 

‘‘] don’t know,’’ said the man; and 
he smiled, tho his eyes were grave. 

«‘Don’t know?’’ said the boy—‘‘ don’t 
know which side you were on? Oh, 
come now, you’ re fooling!’’ 

‘«No,”’ said the man, ‘‘I don’t know, 
and I’ve been thirty years trying to find 
out. I’ve been to the best doctors in 
Europe and this country, but they can- 
not help me. Do you think you can?” 

The boy hitched his chair nearer, for- 
getting the parade, and laid his hand— 
it was a long, shapely little hand—on 
the man’s knee, while he gazed at him 
with his clear blue eyes, full of amaze- 
ment. 

‘I was wounded at the battle of 
Atlanta, in the chest and on the head. 
Mr. Gwinnett, who was on the Southern 
side, found me unconscious and nearly 
dead, on the field, where the cavalry 
had been charging back and forth. It 
is supposed a horse stepped on me, At 
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any rate, when I came to, in the Negro 
cabin, where Mr. Gwinnett had left me, 
I could remember nothing. I had no 
past. Ina few weeks, as soon as I was 
able, 1 was moved to Mr. Gwinnett’s 
mother’s home in Atlanta. I wasalong 
time getting well; but I never wore out 
their goodness. My memory never came 
back, and I had to begin all over again 
—learn my A B C’s even.” , 

‘*But,” said the boy, ‘‘there was 
your uniform ?’’ 

‘* Some one had stripped me of that, 
thinking me dead. Well, I took the 
name of James Smith, and started life 
over again. I don’t know what I have 
lost. I knowI gained the best friend 
God ever gave a man.” ; 

There was something in his face as 
he looked at his friend, who was watch- 
ing the soldiers, that made the boy 
swallow quickly. 

‘«T say,’’ said the boy, and there was 
a little quiver around his sensitive 
mouth, ‘‘ that was rough on you;’’ and 
he slipped his hand into the man’s, and 
gave it a hard squeeze. 

So they sat, in sympathetic silence, 
while the soldiers marched past in the 
sunshine, and the crowd cheered, and 
the music rose and fell. 

‘There, youngster!’ said Mr. Gwin- 
nett; ‘‘it’s all over, and I reckon your - 
folks want you.” 

The boy's face was very grave as he 
said: ‘‘Good-by,” and he ran back to 
throw himself on Mr. Smith and whis- 
per: ‘‘It’ll come back some day, see if 
it don’t.’’ 

‘Good little chap,’’ said Mr. Smith, 
as he stood listening to the sound of 
his feet as he ran noisily down the 
stairs. 

‘*Yes, he’s a regular boy; no cherub 
business about him. But, Jim, you look 
tired.” 

‘*My head feels thick,” said the 
other. 

‘It’s this confounded procession. I 
wish we hadn't waited over. I don’t 
know why you insisted;” and his friend 
kicked his heels petulantly against the 
table on which he was sitting. 

‘« Walt, I wanted to try another ex- 
periment to see if it would suggest any- 
thing. I thought perhaps if I had been 
a Northern man and I saw the old flags 
and all that, it might bring something 
back; but it has not.” 

‘‘Of course it hasn’t, for you’re 
Southern fast enough. See here, Jim, 
suppose you got your past back—and it 
might be a past you would not choose 
now—have you ever thought that the 
chances are you'd lose the interim. 
That the last thirty years would go— 
all your manhood—and, and I along 
with it.” 

He spoke with an angry vehemence. 
He was afraid and jealous of those un- 
known years. 

‘‘I don’t want my past without you, 
Walt,’’ said his friend, simply. 

Gwinnett cooled off instantly—he 
was only a grown-up boy; and, jumping 
off the table, he said: 

‘‘Correct, Bubby; now you’re talk- 
ing! Let’s get a bite, and drive up 
Riverside way.” 

It was evening. Mr. Gwinnett had 
gone tothe theater, leaving his friend to 
recover from his headache. He sat in 
the dusk, tho his room was full of re- 
flected light from the street below. All 
day long he had been in a singular state 
of anticipation, behind which there 
was lurking apprehension. His head 
throbbed, he had had turns of dizziness, 
and a flashing of red betore his eyes. 
His idea trains were broken and inco- 
herent. 

‘«I’d better pack,’’ he thought, glad 
of any physical effort; and he went into 
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Gwinnett’s room—the connecting door 
stood open—to collect his things. He 
turned on the light, and began sorting 
the numerous parcels thrown on the 
table. There was a pasteboard box, 
with Tiffany’s name upon it. He 
opened it and took out a large silver 
dog-ccllar. Gwinnett had not bought 
it, and it was not his. Why, it must 
belong to that boy. He held it idly a 
moment, and then his eye caught a 
spray of mistletoe beaten in the silver 
‘« The name, ‘ Baldur,’ is on the other 


side,” he thought. He turned it 
around. Yes, there it was! God in 
Heaven, how did he know? He trem- 


bled.so he fell into the nearest chair. 
His heart beat against his ribs, the cold 
sweat stood upon his brow as he asked 
himself the question. Then from un- 
derneath came the answer, as the dead 
self rose from its grave, and God said, 
‘«Loose him, and let him go.”’ 

Baldur was his dog, and this was Bal- 
dur’s collar. He had had it made in Swe- 
den, in Lund. The quaint old peaked- 
roof shop, the silversmith and the some 
one who was with him. Someone who 
was young and beautiful and who loved 
him! His bride, Barbara! A rending 
groan burst from him, and his head fell 
forward on the table, but his hand still 
clutched the collar. One after another 
the mist curtains rolled away, little by 
little the lost years came back. Thanks 
be to God, there were no awful guilt- 
spots upon this risen self of his, in this 
his Day of Judgment. 5 

He saw a happy, sheltered childhood, 
flowing into the enthusiasm of youth, 
and the steady purpose of manhood. 
He saw himself responding gladly to his 
country’s call, tho Barbara and the baby 
clung about him. ‘Then the long list of 
battles burned their way through his 
memory, ending with Atlanta. 

Some one opened the door quietly 
and came in. 

‘* Jim, are you sick?’’ called Gwin- 
nett, anxiously. The face that was 
raised to his was so distorted by an- 
guish that it was almost the face of a 
madman. 

‘*Walcon, Walton, I know who I 
am. It has all come back! I am 
Francis Trumbull, of New Haven. For 
God’s sake bring my wife, quick!” 

He rose to his feet, took one reeling 
step, then fell his full length upon the 
floor. 





‘*T] don’t like the looks of things, at 
all,” said the hotel doctor, a few hours 
later. ‘‘ We'll get a nurse here in the 
morning, and I'd like to consult with a 
specialist. His fever’s high, and his 
heart’s not right. 
case, you see.” 

‘You don’t suppose there’s any truth 
in what he says,” faltered Gwinnett. 

‘‘Hardly,’’ said the doctor, drily. 
‘Things don’t conie about in life so 
dramatically. It’s easily accounted for. 
You say your friend has been morbid 
and depressed for atime. The excite- 
ment of the parade, with all the sub- 
conscious memories it induced, has 
been too much for him. He has caught 
this child’s name—the last stranger he 
met—and dressed it up in a personality. 
Depend upon it, that’s all. If he per- 
sists in the morning— Well, we'll have 
to prove to him he’s mistaken. He'll 
sleep for some hours, now; but I'll be in 
before he wakes.” 

There were few hours of darkness 
left, for the sun soon touched the golden 
Diana on the tower opposite; but they 
seemed endless to the watcher. 

The city woke but the man slept on. 

Gwinnett was standing by the win- 
dow with the doctor, listening to the 
directions, when there came a stir from 
the bed. How the glad light rushed 


It’s an unusuay 
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to his eyes as he heard his name called; 
for he had feared that waking. 

‘*Here’s the doctor, Jim. You've 
had one of your bad turns; but you’ve 
slept and are better.”’ 

Jim Smith turned glad, sane eyes 
upon them. Then he said: 

‘Yes, I’m better, Walt; but have 
you seen my wife yet ?’’ 

Walton hesitated and looked help- 
lessly at the doctor. 

«There, there, my dear sir, it’s all 
right; she’ll come by and by.”’ 

A little smile came round the corners 
of the sick man’s mouth. He must 
take the reins himself. 

‘* You think I am delirious, Doctor. 
Well, I am net. This is a matter in 
which you cannot meddle. Walton, 
what time is it? They must have fin- 
ished breakfast. I want you to go 
down-stairs and find that boy’s father. 
Tell him I am his father, Francis Trum- 
bull, who was born in the old house, op- 
posite the Green, in 1838; that lama 
graduate of Yale, Class of ’58; that I 
married Barbara Sherman in ’59, and 
that I went to the War, in ‘61, as acap- 
tain in the Invincibles.” 

His voice was low and steady, and 
carried conviction to one of his hearers. 
‘«See him alone, and let him break it 
to—his mother. Only’’—here the ex- 
citement which he had bravely kept in 
check, broke out, in a measure—‘‘ only 
for the sake of Heaven be quick !” 

Walton Gwinnett went down the 
stairs in a maze. While he was listen- 
ing it had all seemed true, but now he 
doubted. As he reached the floor be- 
low he met the New Haven party just 
coming out of the elevator. The boy 
rushed to him, as hestood confused be- 
fore them. At the sight of them his 
tale seemed absurd. Yet, there was the 
black dress of the oldest woman, and 

he must speak. 

‘Can I see you a moment alone, Mr. 
Trumbull?” 

The young man turned and faced 
him, and in one glance every doubt was 
stilled. Out of all the world this was 
Jim Smith’s son! 

The ladies walked on, followed reluc- 
tantly by the boy. 

The men sat down in the seat by the 
elevator, and Gwinnett began his story. 


In a half-hour he was back in the 
sick-room. The doctor sat beside his 


patient. 
‘*She’s coming, Jim,” he © said, 
hoarsely. ‘* Doctor, it’s true.” 


The doctor went into the other room. 
‘‘Do [look veryold? Oh, Gwinnett, 
do you think she can love me still ?”’ 
For answer Gwinnett brushed the 
gray hair back from his forehead, and 
the hot tears fell on his face. 
‘*God bless you, old fellow! 


Now go 
out, and let her in!” 


Jamaica Pvain, Boston, Mass. 


Golden Feather. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 





SILVER and gold is his Topknot bold, 
Golden and silver, too; 

A swirl to the left and acurl to the right, 

Sunshiny billows all barnished and bright 
With a twirl like the tail of a Q. 


Valiant and gay through the whole of the 
day, 
Proud as a peacock’s crest, 
It ruffles like this and it ripples like that, 
Waves like a plume ’neath the brim of his 
hat 
Flaunts it abroad with the best. 


Haughty and high as the sunin the sky 
His Topknot shines on his head— 
But oh, when the Dustman comes saun- 
tering by, 
When a fat little hand rubs a shut little 
eye; 
Down droops the flag ’twixt a song and a 
sigh 
As it sinks in his white little bed. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


Decoration Day Between the 
Hills, 
BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 

GRAN NELL stood in her flower gar- 
den under the southern skies, holding a 
slim yellow hand over her-eyes. She 
had heard the sound of wheels along 
the river road, and she had enough of 
Mother Eve in her to wish to know who 
was coming. But the old woman was 
very much surprised when a smart little 
phaeton was drawn up at the gate anda 
cityfied-looking girl and boy stepped 
briskly out. 

‘‘From de town, I reckon,” muttered 
Gran Nell. 

In the yard adjacent to Gran Nell’s 
luxuriant garden a number of children 
were leaning against the fence. Joe 
and littie Nell, Suke, Pete and Christo- 
pher Columbus were also interested in 
the visitors. They would have liked to 
climb over the fence into the flower 
garden; but even Christopher Columbus 
only dared throw a fat black leg across 
the upperrail. It was no fault of the 
children that they were not friends as 
well as grandchildrento Gran Nell, for 
Joe dearly loved to carry water in the 
quaint painted bucket, and would leap 
the fence with a bound upon a haughty 
call to ‘‘goto the spring’’; and little 
Nell would have delighted in helping 
her grandmother piece quilts, while all 
of them, from Joe to Christopher Co- 
lumbus, would have been wonderfully 
grateful if Gran Nell had commanded 
them to work in her flower garden. 
But for some reason or other, Gran 
Nell had a spite against her dead son’s 
children. : 

‘« Joe might have done better’n dat,”’ 
she would say. ‘‘He didn't have no 
excuse for to jine hisself in wedlock with 
a no-count nigger like Mag Parker. 
De Scriptures say dat a pusson got to 
pile up treasure in Heaven; but Joe 
Lewis he jest goes ahead and piles up a 
lazy widder and a lot o’ sassy little nig- 
gers heah on earth. And he piles ’em 
right at my door, too; dat’s like Joe for 
all de worl’. I’ve brung up my own fam- 
ily, and Iain’t gunno bring up Joe’s. De 
ole man he let ’em waller over him, but 
he knowed I wan’t gunno bring ’em up. 
Mag Parker is the oneryist black wom- 
an I ever sot eyes on, and dat po’ bow- 
legged Christopher Columbus don’t 
wear nothin’ but a slip like a reg’lar 
down Souf nigger, sho’ ’nough.”’ 

Gran Nell removed her hand from 
over her eyes and bowed politely to her 
visitors, and then she turned for an in- 
stant and frowned darkly in the direc- 
tion of the fence. Immediately Mag 
Lewis’s children fled in precipitation 
around the little log house that Joe in 
his wisdom had built near to his mam- 
my’s. 

‘¢ Whar dey all come from, you reck- 
on ?’’ asked Joe. 

‘¢Whar dey all come from, you reck- 
on?” inquired Nell. 

‘« Whar dey all come from, you reck- 
on?’’ asked Suke. 

‘‘ Whar dey all come from, you reck- 
on?” giggled Pete. 

‘¢ Whar dey all come from, you reck- 
on?’’ echoed Christopher Columbus. 

‘«Reckon dey all come from town,’’ 
said Joe, and each of the children re- 
peated the words with a slight addition 
onthe part of Christopher Columbus. 
‘*Reckon dey all come from town to 


eat up Gran Nell’s bread and lassy,’’ 


said Christopher Columbus, in a quiver- 
ing voice, 

‘‘I gunno hoe in my gawden,”’ said 
little Nell. ‘‘I reckon Gran Nell can’t 
stop me hoein’ in my own gawden.”’ 

«We all gunno help you,” said Joe, 
shrugging his single suspender into a 
more comfortable position, ‘We all 
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gunno weed your gawden and rake your 
gawden. Gran Nell -ain’t got no say 
about it.”’ 

The next instant they were working 
in the garden in question, a patch of 
brightness in the middle of the arid 
yard, hoeing and raking and pulling 
weeds around a great bunch of sun- 
flowers; but five pairs of eyes were 
watching and five pairs of ears were lis- 
tening as the cityfied-looking girl and 
boy began talking to Gran Nell. 

‘‘We have a favor to ask of you,’ 
said the girl; ‘‘we have heard of your 
flowers so often, and we want you to 
sell us just as many as ever you can for 
to-morrow.. It’s Decoration Day, you 
know, and the town peopie haven't 
enough flowers to go round.” 

‘«So to-morrow is Decoration Day, I 
‘clare!’ cried Gran Nell. 

“Yes,” said the boy, with a winning 
smile; ‘‘and you'll sell us some flow- 
ers, won’t you, Mrs. Lewis ?”’ 

A look of pleased surprise and happi- 
ness dawned upon the face of Gran Nell 
at the name Mrs. Lewis. She drew up 
her proud shoulders stiffly. 

‘*No, sah,’’ she said, ‘‘I won’t sel 
you no flowers; I ain’t a mean enough 
pusson for to sell flowers. You all can 
he’p yo’self to flowers.” 

‘*Oh, how kind and good you are!’ 
cried the girl, enthusiastically. ‘+ Bob 
won't the soldiers be glad ?” 

‘« Soldiers ?’’ queried Gran Nell. 
de soldiers over in de town?” 

At the word soldier the children 
in Mag Lewis’s yard discontinued 
their work and crept stealthily to the 
fence. Grandpap Lewis had been a 
soldier; he had died the year before 
froma wound received during the War 
even little bow-legged Christopher Co- 
lumbus had a dim remembrance of 
Grandpap Lewis, and a feeling that a 
soldier was a kind old man who was 
never weary of having a little black 

grandchild wallowing over him. 

The young lady from town laughed a 
little before she answered Gran Nell’s 
question 

‘«T mean the soldiers who are dead,”’ 
she said at length. 


, 


“Is 


‘We are going to 
decorate their graves to-morrow.” 

‘«It’s Decoration Day,” explained the 
boy. : 

‘*My ole man wah a soldier,”’ 
Gran Nell. 

‘«He was!’’ cried Bob’s sister. ‘‘Why 
then I suppose his grave is in the na- 
tional cemetery too. Why, Bob and I 
will decorate the grave of your old man. 
You see, Bob and I,’ she went on, a 
pretty pink color rising in her cheeks, 
««we haven't any soldiers belonging to 
us, SO We are going to give flowersto all 
the soldiers. Why, of course, we'll put 
some of your flowers on the grave of 
your old man.”’ 

‘*No, you ain’t gunno do 
dat,’’ Gran Nell, with a sigh. 
«You won't find my ole man in no na- 
tional cem’tery; he’s done been buried 
over heah between de hills.’’ 

“Oh,” said the girl, ‘‘I’m so sorry!’ 

‘‘He wah a good man,’’ said Gran 
Nell—‘‘a good man anda brave soldier. 

“You can jest he’p yo’self to de flow- 

ers; you can take all of ’em, dey’ll 
grow out agin; my ole man he couldn't 
do too much for de soldiers, but he 
would be buried over yander between de 
hills. I’d took him to town, big as 
life, ef I'd had my say; but he was sot 
on de ole buryin’-ground.”’ 

‘‘T suppose it is pretty between the 
hills,’’ said the girl, gently. 

‘No, missy, ’tain’t,” said Gran Nell, 
truthfully; ‘‘’tain’t nothin’ but a neg- 
lected po’ buryin’-ground. De meetin’- 
house is done gone to ruin and nobody’s 
buryin’ dar now. Only my ole man he 
was sot on bein’ laid to rest between de 


said 


missy. 
said 
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hills.” The old woman stooped and 
gathered a bunch of brilliant flowers, 
and cried out, with a nervous laugh: 
*«i done got you de roots and all. Well, 
my ole man would have said, ‘‘ Give 
‘em de flowers roots and all; ‘tain’t 
nothin’ too good for de soldiers.’’ 

During Gran Nell’s wonderful spell 
of generosity the flower garden became 
a different thing to look at, while the 
little phaeton by the roadside was piled 
high with gorgeous bloom. 

‘*It’sa shame for us to take every- 
thing,” said the girl; ‘‘but Decoration 
Day is only once a year, and the flowers 
will bloom again ina few days.”’ 

** We have left you enough for one 
grave, Mrs. Lewis,’’ said the boy; and 
then he spoke a few words in a low tone 
to his sister. 

‘Bob has a proposition to make you, 
Mammy,’’ said the girl. ‘‘What do 
you say to letting us take you over to 
the graveyard between the hills to-mor- 
row afternoon to decorate your hus- 
band’s grave? There are ‘plenty of 
flowers left for one grave. We will 
come for you at four o’clock.’’ 

‘*« Yes, missy, it’s Declaration Day,’’ 
was all Gran Nell could find to say; 
but the boy and girl bade her ‘good- 
by until to-morrow,” and passed blithely 
down the garden path. 

The children stunk away from the 
fence, and Gran Neil was left alone in 
her garden, gazing about in half wonder 
at the devastation and the few flowers 
left, enough for one grave. ‘‘ Declara- 
tion Day,” she muttered. ‘‘My ole 
man he never did leave nothin’ for his- 
self nohow. I reckon I’s gunno take 
dese leavin’s over between de hills, 1 
reckon I is. It'll be jest like’me. I 
give him de leavin’s time and agin, and 
he took ’em and was grateful.’’ She 
turned and went into the house and sat 
down. ‘‘i didn’t know he gunno die 
so quick,’’ she went on; ‘‘he wah two 
years younger’n me. I lowed de Lawd 
would take me fust. Yes, he’d take de 
leavin’s and smile and be thankful. 
Lawd, I give him de leavin’s while he 
wah livin’, I ain’t gunno give him de 
leavin’s now he’s dead.’’ She rocked 
to and fro, moaning pitifully. <I ain’t 
de best woman in“de worl’ by a long 
shot. I’s proud and overbarrin’, and 
I ain’t mever forgive Joe Lewis for set- 
tin’ his folks close on side of me that- 
away; it wahanigger trick. Dem chil- 
lun is black as tar, and Mag Parker is 
the oneryist woman in de county.’’ 

ran Nell rose and went out into her 
garden again. ‘‘ Declaration Day, dat 
a mighty pretty idea,’’ she said, and she 
began to look among the meagér as- 
sortment of flowers left for the one 
grave. Suddenly her glance strayed 
over beyond the garden fence, and was 
arrested by a patch of brilliancy, the 
children’s sunflowers, and she went 
back into her house pleased and qui- 
eted. ‘I'll Jet: de boy fotch me some 
water and de rest of ‘em hull peas for 
a spell, and dey’ll be glad enough to 
give me de sunflowers. Dey’s black as 
tar and jest as shiftlessascan be. Mag 
Parker warn’t no fit wife for Joe Lewis."’ 

That Decoration Day was a pretty 
idea had also been agreed upon by Gran 
Nell’s grandchildren as well as that 
Grandpap Lewis ought by all means to 
have flowers placed upon his grave. 

‘*Gran Nell she’s mean as dirt to 
Grandpap,’’ said Joe. ‘«She done give 
all her flowers away to other folks and 
kep’ none for Grandpap.” 

“‘Grandpap wah mighty ‘fond of 
flowers,’’ said Nell. 

‘*Grandpap like sunflowers bes’ of 
any,” said Luce. 

Then the children’s eyes turned to 
Nell’s flower bed, and they smiled se- 

renely. 


gathered the sunflowers. 
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‘« Let’s us go up between de hills to- 
morrow mawnin’ and trim Grandpap’s 
grave,” said Joe. 

‘« Let's us all,” said Nell. 

But Suke was thinking hard. Suke 
was very little and thin and black, and 
when she thought she buried her little 
black face in her little skinny hands. 
Suddenly she looked up. In imagi- 
nation Suke had been looking at the 
graveyard between the hills. ‘‘ Grand- 
pap,” she said, gravely, ‘‘ he never like 
no fuss made over him without dey was 
makin’ a fuss over de res’ of de worl’ 
too.”’ : 

‘*Dey is makin’ a fuss over all de 
soldiers over in the town,” said Joe. 

‘But Grandpap he’s buried between 
the hills,” said Suke. ‘‘ He won’t want 


‘his grave trimmed up and dem oder 


folkses graves left be. If we fix up 
Grandpap’s grave, we gotta fix up dem 
oder folkses too.” 

‘*« Dat’s so,” said Joe. 

The next morning Gran Nell put on 
her white sunbonnet and walked out of 
her front gate and around to the front 
gate of Mag Parker, as she still called 
her son’s wife. Her lips were pressed 
closely together, and she walked very 
erect. Mag Parker, of course, would 
think that she was coming to pay a 
visit, and she might have to sit down 
for a few minutes while the children 
Mag Parker 
met her mother-in-law at the door. If 
she had known she was to have been so 
honored she would have made the 
house tidy. She wiped off a chair in a 
state of bashful eagerness and Gran Nell 
sat down. ; 

‘‘Whar’s de chillun?” asked the old 
woman. 

‘*Laws!” cried Mag, in a perturbed 
condition, ‘‘ whar is dey? Dey’s done 
gone clip and clare, on my soul. Started 
off by daybreak. Dey’s done gone on a 
picnic. Joe he got de grub hisself. I 
reckon dey all won't be home till 
dark.”’ 

Gran Nell’s eyes had strayed to the 
yard. ‘‘Whar’s de sunflowers?” she cried, 
with a gasp. 

Mag burst out laughing. 

**Laws!” she said; ‘‘dey done gone 
and toted do sunflowers along wid 
em, "° 

Gran Nell rose and stalked out of the 
little house, fury in her heart against 
Mag Parker’s offspring. 

‘« Black as tar,’’ she muttered, ‘‘ and 
de little one wearin’ a slip like a reg’ lar 
down Souf nigger, sho’ ’nough. Gone 
off totin’ de sunflowers. Gone off toa 
picnic wid de sunflowers. I could whup 
every one of ’em, from dat ragged Joe 
down to Columbus. Oh yas, dey’s put 
to live close on to me. I’m gunno bring 
upa brood like that; yas, I reckon. 
Off on a picnic wid de sunflowers!” 

She sat all morning without making 
any preparations for the eventful visit 
of the afternoon. She was thinking of 
her old man, of his kindness of heart, 
of his love for all weak and puny 
things. He had loved Joe’s children. 


‘*And dey never give him nothin’ © 


for it—never,’’ she muttered. ‘‘ Dey 
might have give him de sunflowers; 
but no, they totes ‘em off to a pic- 
nic. And my ole manwould had me 
he’p take keer dose chillun.” At three 
o’clock she went up-stairs and put on 
her best gown; at four, she was in her 
garden gathering together the few re- 
maining flowers. ‘‘He’s a soldier,” 
she muttered; ‘‘ he’s got to have some 
fixin’ up on Declaration Day.” Gran 
Nell pulled only the choicest of the 
remaining flowers; but the boy and girl, 
arriving ten minutes after four, went 
ahead pulling the flowers as they came 
tothem, and they laughed and said 
there were more than they thought— 


plenty for a single grave. But Gran 
Nell stepped into the back seat of the 
wagonet, with her lips pressed tightly 
together and a vain longing in her heart 
for the sunflowers that had prospered 
in little Nell’s flower bed. 

The road went narrowing up between 
the hills, it curved, and the occupants 
of the wagonet looked out at a pictur- 
esque group beside the way—Mag 
Parker's children enjoying their picnic. 

‘« Done lost de .sunflowers,’’ thought 
Gran Nell; then she cried out in a terri- 
ble voice: ‘‘What you all doin’ up 
heah ?” 

The children looked back at Gran 
Nell in a frightened way, sprang to their 
feet, and with one accord fled into the 
woods, poor Christopher Columbus 
bawling lustily for the chunk of corn 
bread left upon the grass. 

Gran Nell was trembling visibly. 
‘*Dem chillun,’’ she said, ‘‘are de 

plague of my life; dey got a no-’count 
mammy, and dey’s no ’count demselves; 
dey ain’t never gunno bea blessin’ to 
nobawdy in dis mawtal worl’.” She 
looked down at the flowers on the seat 
beside her, the leavings she was bring- 
ing to her old man, and she thought 
again of the gorgeous sunflowers and of 
her old man’s love for them, and the 
bitterness in her heart increased a hun- 
dred-fold. 

‘‘Laws, missy,’’ she said, taking a 
listless hold of the leavings, ‘‘ my ole 
man he ain’t gunno like dis business no- 
how; we might as well turn clean round 
and go home; he never want no fixin’ 
up or fussin’ over him lest de rest of de 
worl’ was jubilatin’. He’s layin’ down 
heah between de hills amongst de folks 
he knowed; he ain’t gunno like us fix 
up his grave and de rest o’ de worl’ 
left out. I reckon we best turn clean 
round and go back.” 

The girl and boy looked at each other 
in perplexity; they wanted very much to 
decorate the soldier’s grave between the 
hills. 

«« Suppose we go in and look around, 
Mrs. Lewis,’’ said the boy, politely. 

“Yas, sah,” said the old woman, 
tremulously; ‘‘but my name is jest 
Gran Nell.” She felt humbled and 
ashamed so near the grave of her old 
man. 

««And we'll talk about the flowers 
after we get in,’’ said the girl, softly. 

‘‘Yes, missy,’’ acquiesced Gran Nell; 
but she was letting the leavings drop to 
the ground as she walked along. 

‘Decoration Day is a fine thing,”’ 
declared the boy; then he stood still 
and cried out: ‘‘ Why, my stars! we’re 
too late; this place has been decorated 
already. Look!” 

It wastrue. The graveyard between 
the hills wasa thing of beauty. Trailing 
vines, ferns and flowers from the woods 
covered the rough earthy mounds ofthe 
old soldier and his friends, while above 
the old soldier’s decorated grave, wav- 
ing gently in a passing breeze, were the 
coveted sunflowers. , 

Gran Nell loved flowers, or thought 
she loved them, better than anything 
left her on this earth; but with these 
flowers were connected other things— 
warm, living things, ragged Joe, alert 
and eager little Nell and Suke and Pete 
and Christopher Columbus, all of them 
at work in the graveyard between the 
hills. She had said that they had never 
given anything to the old man. She 

put out a trembling hand and it touched 
the sunflowers on her old man’s grave. 

The boy and girl turned aside when 
Gran Nell sank on her knees beside the 
grave and leaned lower and lower until 
her quivering face pressed the soft, 
fresh fern. ‘‘Ole man,’’ she whispered, 
hoarsely, ‘‘dey come near lovin’ you 
better’n me; I’m gunno he’p ‘em along; 
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I’s gunno always ’memba Declaration 
Day between de hills.”’ 


GERMANTOWN, Mp. 


Learn by Heart. 


How Sleep the Brave! 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blessed! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 








By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 

And Freedom shall a while repair, 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there! 
—WILLIAM COLLINS, 1721-1759. 





Pebbles. 
On Duty—The Dingley Bill. 


....A Cold Spell—I-C-E. 
— Yale Record. 


.... Wagstaff: ‘‘1 hear that the King 
of Greece is holding aloof.’ Softleigh- 
‘* Indeed! I supposed that the Turks had 
captured that position by this time.’”’— 
Yale Record. 


...-A Sort of Relief.—Mr. Frothing- 
ham: ‘‘How did you feel when the pro- 
prietor discharged you?’ Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve: ‘‘1 felt relieved of that hired feel- 
ing.’’— 7winkles. 


.... Little Willy: ‘‘Pa, why do they 
call them ‘minor poets’? Pa: ‘‘ Be- 
cause they ought to be working with the 
pick and shovel instead of writing poetry, 
my son.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


....Uncommon Fractions.—‘‘I see that 
Skindollar is advertising his goods for 
sale for a ‘ fraction of their real value.’”’ 
“Yes; about eight-fifths, I guess.”— . 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


...‘*Frisbie is the laziest man I ever 
knew.’’ ‘‘What makes you think so?”’ 
‘* He actually seems to be glad that he’s 


* getting baldheaded, sothat he won’t have 


to comb his hair any more.’’—Cleveland 
Leader. 


.... Absurd of Him.—Reforter: ‘‘ Well, 
I got the great Doctor Slasher to sign 
that article for next Sunday’s edition.” 
Editor: ‘‘Good! But what kept you so 


long?” Reporter; ‘‘Why, the idiot 

wanted to read it.’’—/udge. 
....-Diplomatic.—Mrs. Newed: ‘‘The 

cook and janitor have quarreled. What 


shall we do?”’ Mr. Newed: ‘‘ Recognize 
their belligerency, and do all in your 
power to protect our crockery and bric-a- 
brac.’’—Sunday Press Jester. 


....‘‘IT hear that our friend recently 
met with some serious reverses.”’ ‘‘Yes,”’ 
replied the man who wears bicycle clothes 
all the time; ‘‘I was with him when it 


occurred. He was trying to do some 
fancy riding, and accidentally turned two 
backward somersaults.””— Washington 
Star. 


...Further Explanation Unneces- 
sary.—Husband: ‘‘I can’t make out what 
is wrong with my meerschaum pipe. 
There is a very peculiar taste with it, 
and it won’t draw.’’ Wife: ‘‘ That’s 
odd; it seemed to draw all right when 
Johnny was blowing bubbles with it.”— 
Judy. 

....An Inquiry.—/nventor: ‘‘ This is a 
new gas meter. While the gas is burning 
the meter acquires such a momentum 
that it keeps going after the gas has been 
turned off.’’ Gas Official: ‘* I understand. 
But in what respect does it differ from 
the meters now in use?’—New York 
World. 


....It was shortly after they had 
moved. ‘‘Why are you so sure that 
there are no loose tacks lying around on 
the floor?’ she asked. ‘‘ Because,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘I thoughtlessly went through 
the room in my bare feet last night; and 
when I pulled the tacks out of my feet I 
very carefully put them away.’’—Chicago 
Post. 
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..Ding, dong, dell, 

Arbitration’s knell, 

Tolled by Morgan and his crew 

Just to make the lion blue. 

What short-sighted men are they 

Who this beast would try to slay 

Which never did them any wrong 

But furnished speeches right along. 
—Life. 


....-This is how Zhe Lewiston (Me.) 
Journal boils down Stephen Crane’s war 
dispatches: 


I have seen a battle. 

I find it is very like what 

I wrote up before. 

I congratulate myself that 

I ever saw a battle. 

I am pleased with the sound of war. 

I think it is beautiful. 

I thought it would be. 

I am sure of my nose for battle. 

I did not see any war correspondents 
while 

I was watching the battle except 

8 —WN. Y. Tribune. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the best puzzle contributed 
during Maya 

Five-DoLLAR GOLD PIECE 
will be given. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles we will send ‘‘ Penhallow 
Tales ’’ by Edith Robinson. 


OMITTED POEMs. 


Each group of omitted letters is to be re- 
placed with the name of a poem by the au- 
thor whose name is given. Thus, four 
poems by Longfellow are to be supplied in 
the first paragraph. 


1 At six o'clock *** *#*###e* 
REHHRHHKEHR coid “(HEH HHH 4H 
**#**" and left his anvil. Seeing some 


children sailing little boats in the stream 
near by, he crossed *** *###### “What 
pretty boats!’’ he said; ‘‘are you *** 
RREK KKK HD”? (Longfellow.) 
2, *#% #XHHXHXX ¥*#* Whom I met 
one summer when we were occupying ** * 
HEE FH HHH HHS became ** 
*X*Xx*#**** and constant companion. He 
visited me the following winter after we 
had returned to our home ***** *## 
**%**% and we had a gay time altho we 
were ** #¥*#**%* for several days. 
(Whittier.) 
3 HX HX ** like to ride with * * 
HEX [7 HH RH HHH HX When 
e invites *** **%** she always has to 
ut ***%* *4*# ##** in her table to 
make room for the goodies. - (Holmes.) 
Mary ELIZABETH STONE. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


My primals spell the name of a musician 
who died fifty-seven years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, The fathe: of Nestor; 
2, the vessel in which Decatur sailed into 
the port of Tripoli; 3, an English dramatist 
of the last century; 4,a Persian poet and 









astronomer; 5, a tamous group of statuary; 
6, the surname of a character in the play, 
‘‘ A New Way to Pay Old Debts”’; 7, a Span- 
ish soldier, the conqueror of Peru; 8, the 
husband of Niobe; 9, the nephew of King 
Arthur; 10, a country of Asia; 11, a centaur 
slain by Hercules; 12, an ocean; 13, an Arc- 
tic explorer; 14, the name of a sea. 
Sy. es, 89 


SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONU- 
MENT. 
A 
F-H 
GAR 
S-T-D 
IP-I-AS 
POR-LER 
AM-LYS-DA 
RA-JO-ER-JA 
DAN-TER-VID 
AN-SES-WIN-DA 
WILL-MAN - PHIL 
HEN - SCOTT - MIN 
HOOK-POR- JOHN 
I- DREW - GEORGE 
FIELD-U-FIELD 
FITZ - GUT - SHER 
BUT - JAMES- TER 
SHER- FAR- SEPH 
GRANT-THOM-RY 
BEN - FOOTE - VID 
NOT-MOR-DIE-IM 
TO-TAL-NAMES-BORN 


The names of a number of illustrious 
Americans may be formed from the above 
syllables. The syllables in the two lower 
lines form a suitable inscription for the 
monument. H. E. BANNING. 


DIAMOND. 


1, A letter trom Cleveland; 2, the fruit of 
the wild dog-rose; 3, a genus of minufe in- 
fusoria; 4, a kind of swallow; 5, food for 
horses; 6, a person a hundred years old; 7, 
in a palmate manner; 8, a prophetess; 9, 
stems; 10, a river; 11,a letter from Cleve- 
land. G. B. DYER. 


VITALITY 


Is given even in this trying season by enriching and 
purifying the blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is 
exactly adapted to the needs of the system when all 
rundown. It creates an appetite and gives strength. 


Hood’s >2°33i 


parilla 


Is the Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. In- 
sist upon Hoop’s ; take no substitute. 











ood’ ; are the best after-dinner pills; aid 
H 8 Pills digestion. The favorite family 
cathartic, gentle in action, yet thoroughly effective. 
Cure all liver ills, indi ili , Sick head- 
ache. : 


BARGAINS 
ORGANS. 


We are now offering a variety of odd 
styles of organs, some of them slightly 
used, at great reductions. They range 
from the smallest organ suitable for Sun- 
day School or home to largest 3-manual 
pedal-base church organs. All have been 
put in perfect condition and are fully 
guaranteed. Prices are such as to en- 
sure a ready sale. Sold on time or at 
liberal discount for cash. 


Mason & Hamlin 


New Warerooms, 


3 and 5 West 18th Street, 





tion, b 








near Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK. 












is good 
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Moos SNears 


: “Any old thing” 


ill do to clean with—some women think. Anything 


enough for them—if they can 


get a lot of it for little money. This 
is unwise, surely. 
to find out which will do the most 
work, and do it without harm to paint 
and woodwork and fine surfaces? Pearline 
-« is the best cleaner. 
“ts bing—saves work and wear, Nothing is 
too good for it. 

It will wash and clean everything that 
water doesn’t hurt. 


Isn’t it worth while 


Pearline saves rub- 


4 
e 


MNS 


» 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 13. 


Centra Acrostic.—Cincinnati. 1, Bacon; 2, 
Heine; 3, Kandy; 4, niche; 5, Grimm; 6, Dante; 7, 
Ronco; 8, grate; 9, Hatto; 10, Quito. ‘ 

Procressive BisticaL Enicma.—Obedience. 

Caarape.—Hippopotamus. 

Worp-Squares.—I. Uvula, venom, undue, louse, 
ameer. II. Tonic, ozone, novel, inert, Celts. 

A Srar.—From 1 to 4, actress; 1 to 5, anemone; 4 
to 5, shamble; 2 to 3, entreat; 2 to 6, elevate; 3 to 6, 
trouble. 

Scotr Douste Acrostic.—Primals, The Abbot; 





(693) 29 


finals, Montrose. 1, Topham; 2, Halcro; 3, Emp- 
son; 4, Altamont; 5, Blower; 6, Bingo; 7, Oates; 8, 
Tyrie. 

Musicat Prima Acrostic.—Paderewski. 1, Pi- 
ano; 2, Allegro; 3, Dresden; 4, Eisenach; 5, Rubin- 
stein; 6, Evesham; 7, Wagner; 8, sonata; 9, Kel- 
logg; 10, interlude. 

The prize of April 29th was won by 
George T. Hughes, Jersey City, N. J. 

Honorable Mention: Robert Barbour, 
Frederick A. Henry, John L. Henry and 
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G. B. Dyer. 
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The Shield 
of a 
great name 
protects the 
rider of a 


REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


Its good points are set forth in a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS CoO., 


315 Broadway, New York. 


UPTOWN BRANCH: 


BROOKLYN - 


300 West 5Soth Street. 
533 Fulton Street. 





SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonymous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The “ Ideal ’”’ 


spring bed is general- 
ly ac 






perfection of —- fe 
It ‘ssoft 


lig’ tor heavy. The 

‘© Tdeal ”’ is finely made of very best quality of metal 
and isclean, noiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no place for vermin. A booklet, ** Wide Awake 
Facts About Sleep.’’ will be sent free for the ask- 
ing. It tells all about the ‘‘ Ideal ’’ bed. 


FOSTER BROS., MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. Y 








FAST EXPRESS SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH, LONDON, BREMEN. 
Lahn...Tu., June 1, 10 a.m. Trave..Tu , June 22, 10 a.m. 
Havel..Tu., June 8, 10 a.m. | Lahn..Tu., June 29, 10 a.m. 

Saale..Tu., June 15, 10 a.m. 
CHERBOURG, PARIS, BREMEN. 
Spree. .Sat., May 29, 10 a.m. ! Aller...Sat. June 12, 10 a.m 


TWIN-SCREW PASSENGER SERVICE. 


SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON. BREMEN. 
Friedrich der Grosse............ Thursday, June 3, noon. 
ee PURER Rares oo Thursday, June 10, noon. 

GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, GENOA. 
Fulda........ May 29, 10 a.m. | Werra........July 2, 10 A.M. 
Kaiser...../ June 12,10 a.M. | Fulda.......d July 10. 10 a.m. 
/ a June 19, 10 A.M. jy 
VELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. © 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
HEAD QUARTERS 


for Congregational Home Missionary Meetings, held 
May 3ist, 
For rates and rooms 


Address, W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 











GROCERIES. 

No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Blend otf Coffee. No Teas please the 
ladies as wellas my 41 Blends. They are 
always uniform in quality and flavor. 

I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 


L. J CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New Yorr. 


LUXURY WITHOUT EXPENSE. 





Hunt Saddles in eight Hygienic patterns, four with 
padded tops, four with unpacced tops, will be furnished 
without additional cost by any reputable dealer on any 
"97 wheel if the customer insists on having one of these 
—the most expensive saddles made. 

These saddles have a framework of toughest leather 
made, over which is a layer of firm felt covered bya 
soft finish leather, The saddle yields at every point 
where pressure is exerted, yet as a whole is a firm and 
very comfortable seat, Hunt saddles haye no rigid 
metal framework to torture the rider, 

Send for catalogue Bt 

Any styie sent prepaid for 5,00, 


HUNT MFG, CO,, Westboro, Muss, 

































































AN ESSENTIAL 





13 Tlillions [ade and Sold. 


Always impreving. 
Never better than now. 
See the Latest Model. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 





The popping of a 
cork from a bottle of 
Hires is a signal of 
good health and plea- 
sure. A sound the 
old folks like to hear 
—the children can’t 
resist it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


8 is composed of the 
very ingredients the 
ngs uires. Aiding 
the digestion, soothing 
the nerves, purifying 
the blood. A temper- 
ance drink for temper- 
ance people. 

Made on 
The Charles E. 7 Co., Phila. 
A package makes 5 gallons, 
Sold everywhere. 











-RANOLA ANOL A‘TH PERFECT HEALTH FOOD: 
Specially suitable for inva- 
lids and children. _— le 

“packages 25 cents. 2 cents. 


“=STGRAnGua co., Bangin. N. Y. 





General U. S. Grant. 
STEEL ENGRAVING 
By A. H. RITCHIE. 


Size 15 x 18 


Orders Promptly Filled. 


PRICE, $3.00; FREE, BY POST. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street New Ycrk- 


NOTICE 


NAME THU 














Work Indoors and Out. 


Government Employment. 
IV. 
THE VARIOUS KINDS OF WORK. 
BY GAILLARD HUNT. 


SoME years ago the writer knew a 
wholesale hardware merchant in New 
Orleans, a philanthropist and a success- 
ful man of business, who, whenever he 
admitted a youth to his establishment, 
used to require him in the beginning of 
his service to roll kegs of nails. It was 
said, too, that young men of gentle sur- 
roundings, especially, never escaped 
from this first test of their willingness to 
perform disagreeable work. Very much 
the same method obtains in the Gov- 
ernment service, with the element of per- 
sonal interest in the novice eliminated. 
Much monotonous, uninteresting work 
must be done, and the new clerks are the 
ones usually selected to do it; and the 
strain put upon their cheerfulness under 
adverse circumstances is the more severe 
as the chief is not apt to feel an impulse 
of sympathetic encouragement toward 
one who isatotal stranger to him, and 
who may, perhaps, belong to an entirely 
different social stratum. Thus a new 
clerk having, it may be, passed a bril- 
liant entrance examination, and feeling 
full of the new importance which comes 
with the receipt of the first Government 
appointment, may find himself engaged 
in the blighting occupation of copying 
names from one book into another all day 
long, or filing papers chronologically, or 
addressing envelops to hold letters which 
he is not permitted to write. But all the 
time that he is serving this disagreeable 


apprenticeship his willingness to work is” 


being estimated, and because his task is 
so simple that almost any one can per- 
form it he is expected to demonstrate suffi- 
cient care and painstaking to perform it 
well. He may never graduate from this 
elemeatary class of work, for it may be 
discovered that he is useless for anything 
better; but if his capacity is of a higher 
order he will soon have opportunity to 
demonstrate it. 

Taken as a whole, there is this to be 
said of the work of the Government: It 
is of wider effect and of greater impor- 
tance than the work of private corpora- 
tions, and it follows that it is, in its 
higher branches, more interesting. Its 
consequences are extensive, for when the 
Government takes up a subject it is sup- 
posed to become an authority on it. It 
is supreme, and while it may change its 
own rulings and decisions no other power 
can change them. There is, therefore, 
a responsibility resting upon the shoul- 
dars of the men who do its work, and so 
much depends upon them that they may 
be pardoned if they assume a little more 
pride of position than is common among 
subordinates in private industries. 

Even to outline the nature of depart- 
mental duties is difficult, as there is hard- 
ly a branch of human industry, mental or 
physical, which they do not embrace. 
The geological, geodetic and coast sur- 
veys, the Agricultural Department and 
other offices are occupied almost exciu- 
sively in scientific work. In nearly all 
the departments there is a corps of law- 
yers. There isa force of physicians in 
several of the bureaus. There are li- 
brarians who catalog and arrange the 
books which are collected in not less than 
fourteen special Government libraries in 
Washington. There are expert account- 
ants, artists to design coins and notes 
and engrave them, and every known kind 
of mechanic, from the skilled cabinet- 
maker to the woman who scrubs the 
floor. 

Almost haphazard let us take up sev- 
eral kinds of work which a large number 
of men are engaged in. The Pension 
Office is the largest bureau under the 
Government, and its disbursements are 
greater than those of any of the great 
departments. The clerical force com- 
prises chiefly what are known as examin- 
ers. An affidavit making claim to pen- 
sion having been received it is given to 
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a certain examiner, and it remains in his 
hands until the claim is completed and 
submitted, either for admission or rejec- 
tion to the Board of Review, which either 
approves of the examiner’s findings or 
returns the case to him, pointing out its 
incompleteness. The pension laws and 
rulings fill a book of more than 600 
pages, and they are constantly increas- 
ing. The examiner must write all the 
letters to the claimant or his attorney, 
calling forth the evidence necessary to 
determine the right to pension, and he 
must know all the rules and precedents 
bearing on the case before him, or he 
cannot manage it correctly. If he is ig- 
norant or careless in his business a de- 
serving soldier or widow may be unduly 
kept in poverty and distress. and may 
even die because of his inefficiency. 

Let us turn to another branch of Govern- 
ment work. Any one who has ever read 
any part of the volumes known as “ For- 
eign Relations,’’ which are issued each 
year and contain a portion of the corre- 
spondence of the State Department with 
our Ministers abroad and the Ministers of 
foreign Powers in the United States, must 
have been struck by the depth and mi- 
nuteness of research which most of the 
letters display. We cannot afford errors 
of omission or commission here, for we 
are dealing with a foreign Government, 
and it is ready to cry out triumphantly, 
so that all the world shall hear, if it de- 
tects an error of fact or argument. The 
credit for these letters belongs prop- 
erly to the signs them, 
the premier of the Government; but 
the facts, the citations, the _ histor- 
ical examples used are prepared by 
the lesser officials whose duty it is to 
make special studies of certain ques- 
tions in our foreign intercourse. Or we 
may take the work done by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Treasury Department, 
the figures of exports and imports from 
all the customs districts of the United 
States are received here and tabulated 
by the regular force, arranged separate- 
ly and by groups, the totals scientifically 
set forth, and the whole becomes a basis 
upon which arguments and treatises are 
built by political economists, and upon 
which rests much fiscal legislation. 

Of course, all this is the higher Govern- 
ment work, differing from that which is 
mere dul] routine and which does not 
vary from day to day, from year to year. 
Where so large a volume of work is done 
there is the inevitable minute division of 
labor which increases the total efficiency 
at the expense of the chances of indi- 
vidual improvement. 

Beyond a partial examination of the 
Foreign Office in England, sufficient, 
however, toshow that it proceeds upona 
system distinctly inferior to that followed 
by our State Department, the writer can- 
not speak from personal knowledge of 
the work done in European Government 
offices in comparison with that done in 
Washington, but those who have had op- 
portunity to judge agree that in no coun- 
try is Government work so well and eco- 
nomically done as it is in ourcountry. 


man who 


State DeparTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





General Notes. 
BY WILLIAM HOYT COLEMAN. 


Eckford, the Sweet Pea Improver.—Fol- 
lowing its usual custom of dedicating the 
semiannual volume to some distinguish- 
ed. horticulturist Zhe London Garden 
cpens its fifty-first volume with a portrait 
and sketch of Henry Eckford, of Wem. 
the well-known grower of sweet peas. 
Mr. Ecktord was born at Stonehouse, 
near Edinburgh, in 1823. In 1839 he be- 
came an apprentice in the gardens of 
Lord Lovat, Inverness, and later became 
foreman in gardens in Perthshire and 
Midlothian. In 1847 he went to London 
and took charge of various gardens in 
that neighborhood. In 1854 he became 
head gardener to the Earl of Radnor, at 
Coleshill, Berks, where, during his stay 
of twenty years, he raised many dahlias, 
pelargoniums and verbenas. In 1878 he 
took charge of Dr. Sankey’s gardens, at 


Sandywell, Glocester, for the purpose of 
raising seedlings of florists’ flowers, 


At 
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this time improvement in sweet peas had 
not been thought of, and in 1879 Mr. Eck- 
ford obtained the best varieties of edible 
and sweet peas, set to work and raised 
many fine varieties of both. To him is 
due the great improvement that has been 
made in sweet peas, so that they have 
become the most valuable of all annual 
flowers, because of diversity of lovely 
colors, delicious perfume, lengthened 
succession of bloom and value for cut- 
ting. They may be had in bloom for seven 
months. Mr. Eckford sows very thinly, 
allowing each plant to branch out. His 
work shows what may be done with sim- 
ple and often neglected things in our gar- 
dens. The portrait given in the Garden 
reveals a kindly, strong-featured face, 
with flowing white beard. 

German Farming.— A young man from 
Cobleshill, N. Y., studying at Heidelberg, 
wrote home to his mother some details of 
German farming. The people live in vil- 
lages, two or three miles apart and go out 
to work the land; the fields are 100 yards 
long by 25 to 50 broad. No fences,trees cr 
buildings can be seen for miles. Each 
farm is marked with a numbered corner- 
stone. The woods are owned by the ~ 
Government and cut over in so many 
years andreplanted. The houses are of 
wood frame, filled in with stone or brick 
and plastered, usually of three stories, 
and the cellar serves for a barn, holding 
cattle, pigs, poultry and grain. Cows 
and pigs run in the streets, which are 
narrow, paved, and with an indescribable 
odor. Grain is threshed witha flail, and 
three men pound on one sheaf. The roads 
everywhere are made of crushed stone, as 
smooth as a sidewalk. Along some of 
them are apple-trees, but the apples are 
smalland wormy. Twocrops of hay are 
cut in a season, but the second one is slim. 
Potatoes grow well. Straw brings ten dol- 
lars a ton, oats sixty cents a bushel, po- 
tatoes about the same insmall quantities. 
Fruit isdear. Large blue plums cost one 
cent each; apples one to three; good pears 
three to five cents; strawberries and rasp- 
berries, ten cents a box; huckleberries, 
six. There isa great deal of red and 
white clover but notimothy; no daisies 
or buttercups. Milk is plenty but costs 
five cents a quart; butter, thirty cents 
a pound, and will not keep over three 
of four days; cheese, eighteen cents. 
Policemen and soldiers are everywhere. 
One must keep to the road, and if he 
crosses a field is liable to arrest. 

Arpany, N. Y. 





Various Farm Topics. 
BY AGRICOLA, 


A VERY important advance step in na- 
ture study isthe scheme being put into 
operation by Mr. Geo. T. Powell, under 
the direction of thé Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Cornell University. Mr. Powell 
is arranging with the school commission- 
ers of New York State to have lessons 
given in the common and high schools in 
nearly every one of the interior counties 
of the State, on soils, plants, their culti- 
vation, injurious insects, and other mat- 
ters of a scientific nature, in which every 
schoul pupil should be interested. Able 
specialists will assist Mr. Powell in pre- 
senting those subjects tothe schools, two 
lectures being given each day, in the 
forenoon and afternoon, in neighboring 
school districts. 

This is a step in the right direction. 
About the most common things that are 
happening every day on the farm, the 
boy or girl knows almost nothing. Of 
the causes producing these known and 
seén effects his knowledge is wz/. Object 
teaching will improve the youthful mind 
as nothing else will. and an hour’s prac- 
tical talk and illustration on these vital, 
fundamental scientific facts, will give 
much food for future thought, and may 
inspire in the children a desire to know 
more and more of the whys and where- 
fores of the seemingly little things that 
are so familiar to farm life. 

The average fair ground is a barren 
place, and destitute of shade-trees to a 
great extent. This should not so be; it 
need not be. This spring the directors 
of the county agricultural soc ety in the 
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town where the writer resides, issued a 
notice, through the local papers, that on 
a certain date there would be a ‘“‘ bee” at 
the fair grounds for the purpose of set- 
ting out young trees, and every farmer 
was requested to come and bring one or 
more trees to be planted out. It was a 
rainy, unpleasant day; but nearly one 
hundred trees were planted, to give their 
grateful shade to the next generation of 
fair-goers, if not to this. When fair 
grounds are laid out is the time to setthe 
trees; but if this has not been done it 
should no longer be postponed. Farmers 
will respond to such a call for help, if 
there is some one public-spirited and 
fore-minded enough ‘o take the lead. 

Secretary Wilson, of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, is doing 
American dairymen a great service in 
seeking foreign markets for our best but- 
ter. Recently he has caused to be shipped 
to his or the Government’s agents in Lon- 
don a large quantity of the very best 
creamery-made butter from Iowa and 
Vermont. The -Secretary discovered 
(what was generally known among pro- 
gressive dairymen) that the Danes were 
holding the English butter trade, and 
that our exports of butter were not of 
the best quality by any means; and he 
believes that if we can put first-class 
American butter on the English market 
in as good condition as the Danes do, we 
can command our share of this foreign 
trade. 

The refrigerator service on our steam- 
ships will have to be improved before a 
regular trade in fine dairy goods can be 
secured and maintained. Even Canada 
has, in this respect, the advantage of us. 
And yet this may not be a stumbling- 
block very long to our foreign butter 
trade. We may yet hear of special dairy 
steamships, carrying the best refrigerator 
service, plying between New York and 
Liverpool and laying our finest butter at 
the very doors of English consumers. So 
mote it be. 

Where dairying is practiced to any 
great extent, and, indeed, where only two 
or three cows are kept, there is need, in 
July and August, of having some fodder 
crop ready tocut and feed to the milch 
cows; and now is the time to attend to 
this matter. Corn is the stand-by crop 
for this purpose, and it should be sown in 
drills, not broadcast. Oats, peas, buck- 
wheat, rye—all have their uses and ad- 
vantages for soiling purposes. 

It is time to give attention to the spray- 
ing of fruit-trees to destroy the insects 
which will so abound upon them. The 
advice needs repeating every spring, and 
yet intelligent farmers will allow the 
apple-tree worm to overrun their orchards 
while they know that if the trees are 
sprayed in time and at the proper time, 
the damages from insects will be almost 
nothing. If the nature studies referred 
to inthe beginning of this article have 
no other effect than to awaken: young 
people to the necessity of fighting insects 
if they would have fine fruit ‘when they 
are a little older grown,’’ the studies will 
not have been in vain. It is an inex- 


pensive ~rocess to spray the trees, and 
every one who has done it and done it 
properly will attest to its great value. It 
is simply the difference between fine fruit 
and none at all. 


THE peanut is coming into greater 
prominence every year, as a factor in the 
world’s supply of things needful, and 
there is hardly any limit to the predic- 
tions of the usesto which it may be put. 
At the same time, the territory in which 
it may be grown is rapidly extending, 
and it is not too much to hope that itsoon 
may become a really important crop in 
this country. Peanut oil is now highly 
valued in Europe, and peanut flour, said 
to be extremely nutritious, is used exten- 
sively in Europe, especially in hospitals. 
An oil factory, with a capacity sufficient 
to use five tons of peanuts daily, has been 
established at Norfolk, Va. In a pro- 
spectus issued by the company it is ca!cu- 
lited that the receipts from five tons of 
peanuts will amount to 235 gallons of re- 
fined oil, at one dollar per gallon; 175 
gallons of crude oil, at fifty cents; 3,680 
po:inds of flour and meal attwocents, and 
3,300 pounds of stock feed at sixty cents 
per 100 pounds, making the total gross 


receipts $415.90 per day, which, it is esti- 
mated,would give a yearly profit ona five 
ton factory of $19,725.—LZxchange. 











Personals. 


AN enterprising editor in England has 
sent a_ series of questions to literary 
folk, relating to favorite recreations. The 
replies published in Who's Whomake very 
interesting reading, and no doubt throw 
valuable light on the true character of 
English writers, since the best index of 
character is said to be found in what one 
most enjoys. We learn that Sir Edwin 
Arnold delights in yachting and wheel- 
ing; ‘‘John Oliver Hobbes’’ (Mrs. 
Craigie), plays music and chess; Mr. 
Barrie likes cricket, while ‘‘ Ian Mac- 
laren’’ has the real Scot’s enthusiasm for 
golf; Marie Corelli finds her recreation 
in music, reading and play-going; Sarah 
Grand is fond of music and the study of 
sociology; Hall Caine andS. R. Crockett 
find mountaineering much to their taste; 
Mr. Meredith reads French; James Payn 
plays whist; Dr. Martineau, is 
nearly ninety-two, gives rowing and 
walking as his favorite pastimes. 





who 


.. Horatio King, who died last week 
in Washington, was a native of Maine. 
Both his mother and father came of 
Massachusetts Revolutionary _ stock. 
They settled in Paris, Me., where the 
son was bornin 1811. After a common- 
school education he took up the printer's 
trade, and within two years had bought 
The Paris Jeffersonian, which he edited. 
In 1833 he moved the paper to Portland. 
where it was finally sold to The Standard 
of that city. After that Mr. King was 
appointed to the Post-office Department 
at Washington. He was steadily ad- 
vanced until, in 1861, President Buchan- 
an made him Postmaster-General. He 
was a Union Democrat, and furnished a 
substitute, tho exempted from army duty 
when the War began. He is said to have 
been the first officially to deny the power 
of a State to secede fromthe Union. He 
had been questioned by a South Carolina 
Member of Congress with regard to the 
franking privilege, and this opinion was 
embodied in his reply. President Lin- 
coln made Mr. King one of the Board of 
Commissioners to carry out the eman- 
cipation law in the District of Columbia. 
Afterward he practiced law in Washing- 
ton. Inthe completion of the Washing- 
ton Monument he was very active, and 
for many years served as Secretary of 
the Monument The lit- 
his home were fa- 


Association. 
erary evenings at 
mous. 


.Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler.jis the old- 


est regular contributor to the columns of | 


THE INDEPENDENT. For nearly forty 
years now he has been writing for this 
paper. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


In addition to a wide circulation | 


in many American papers, his articles | 


appear in British and Australian publica- 
tions, many are translated into Swedish, 
while two printed volumes are in Dutch. 
Several articles translated into the Mah- 
ratta dialect of Hindustan form 


a re- 


cent volume. Dr.Cuyler thinks that copies ' 





| 


of these pieces issued by the press 
mount up in the hundred millions. On 
one occasion in England a number of 
railway employés gathered about him to 
thark him for articles of his they had 
read. Many letters are sent to him by 
members of this immense ‘‘ newspaper 
parish,’ who are, perhaps, entirely un- 
known to him. It is interesting to know 
that Dr. Cuyler’s first venture in print 
was an antislavery plea in the /thaca 
Chronicle. He was fifteen years old. 
While a ‘‘ theolog’”’ at Princeton, he con- 
tributed to Godey’s Magazine, and wrote 
the first articles for the first number of 
the Nassau Monthly—a Princeton literary 
periodical, still published under another 
title. In 1847 The New York Observer 
printed the young minister's first contri- 
bution to the religious press. His dear 
friend, Dr.Cortland Van Rensselaer, saw 
this and said to him: ‘‘ You are on the 
right track; work at that as long as you 
live.” ‘‘And I have obeyed his injunc- 
tion,’’ says Dr. Cuyler. 


..-The death of the Duc d’Aumale re- 
moves the most distinguished as also the 
most able member of the Orleans family. 
For nearly half a century his fortunes 
have been regarded with a great degree 
of sympathy in France and in England. 
Yet, however important he was politically, 
it is as a writer and a man of taste that he 
will chiefly be remembered. In private 
life he is said to have had simple tastes, 
a refined and sympathetic manner, and a 
most generous disposition. In thought 
and action he was always liberal. The 
Duc d’Aumale was born, fourth son of 
King Louis Philippe, in 1822. After study 
at the College Henri IV, he entered the 
army at seventeen, and had thorough 
military training. In 1844 he married 
Princess Marie Caroline of Bourbon. He 
saw several yeais’ active service in Al- 
geria withthe army. The Revolution of 
‘48 cut short this career, and with his 
brother. the Prince de Joinville, he went 
back to England, where he passed most 
of his time until 1870. Theywere cordial- 
ly received by the English people. The 
Duc's ‘*‘ Histoire des Princes de la Maison 
de Condé’’ represents the loving labor of 
many years. Chantilly, the chateau, 
its 22,000 acres, numerous buildings and 
remarkable collections, passes by deed 


of gift to the Institut de France. 
The family portraits, tapestries, rare 
paintings and books forming these 


collections are some of them ancestral, 
others acquired by the Duc d’Aumale. 
He was an ardent patriot, and always 
loved France, notwithstanding his en- 
forced absence from his country. Under 
more favorable circumstances there is 
little reason to doubt that he would have 
served France with greater distinction. 





“Pearl top,” “pearl glass,” 
“tough glass,” ‘no smell,” 
and ‘best light,” are great 
big things. ‘ Macbeth’”’ in- 


cludes them all, if you get the 
chimney made for your lamp. 


Let us send you an Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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‘our distri 

awarded as follows: ; 
The 1 Competitor who sends in 4 
the deny Number of cou- ¢ 
pons from the district in which he 4 
or she es will receive $1 4 
Cash. 4 
The 5 Competitors who send in 4 
the Next Largest Numbers ¢ 
of coupons from the district in ¢ 
which they reside will Each re- ¢ 
ceive at winner’s option a lady’s ¢ 
or gentleman’s Pierce Special ; 
bicycle, price $100. 00. 


The 10 Competitors who send ‘ 
inthe Next Largest Numbers 4 
of coupons from the district in ¢ 
which they reside will Each re- 
ceive at winner’s option a lady’s or 4 
= Gold Watch, price 
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Pierce Special, 1897 Pattern, 
o.N. Pierce & Co.,of 

Buffalo, Boston and New York. 
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4. A printed list of Winners in 
Competitor’s district will be for- 
warded to Competitors in about 21 
days after each competition closes. 


5. Lever Brothers, Ltd., will 
endeavor to award the prizes fair- 
ly to the best of their ability and 
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Permanent Benefit. 


“T was troubled a long time with 
sick headache. I tried many I 4 


dies; but i¢ was not until I 
Ayer’ s Pills that I received perma- 


nent benefit."—C. H. H 
Aub urn, Maine. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Honors at the World’s Fair. 
Highest 


UTCHINGS, 
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Prevents ond relieves Constipatiog/a 





as glasses beipeyes. NOPAIN. Thies 
Send toF, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. Y., ac oth ead Hneld 


MONUMENTS 


DON’T >uy, marble or granite WHITE BRONZE 


till you inv estiga 

More artistic and poeronol less expensive. Prices 

to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. Write for 

designs and information. Costs nothing to investi- 
ate. 

NC Mess Growing. N Crumbling. 

Cleaning. Cracking. 


HE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO, 
72-90 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


» a that wi 4 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 


N D NOISES ( CURED. 
DEAF" e588 EAD Loa 





edy”’ has been said over and over agair. 


Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists 


25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
See that you get what you ask for— 
HALL’S BALSAM. 74 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 
One month.........+4 Six months........++! I 
Three months....... 75 | One year...cecccees 3 


8% 


CLUB RATES. 






Two years to one subscriber. . 
One year each to two subscriber 
Three years to one subscriber.. 
Three subscribers one year eact 
Four years to one subscriber. 
Four subscribers one year each 
Five years to one subscriber. . 
Five subscribers one year each. 


2.00 each, 


In Clubs of Five or More, $ 
_To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a vearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our Clubding List. Binders. 


capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
ATES made known on application. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent sub- 


scribers after their time has expired. 


to 


Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiy- 
ing a request to that effect. 































































































ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the pewiy invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a - assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 


hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


SMITH COLLEGE GIRLS 
RIDE THE 


Northampton 


THEY KNOW WHAT’S BEST. 
So do AMHERST COLLEGE BOYS, and tney ride 


The Northampton us 
te 2 
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It’s the Swell Wheel of ’97. 





Are you up te date? 
Are yeu a proud rider ? 


MOUNT THE NORTHAMPTON. 
Get a Catalogue, then you’ll get the wheel. 


Two Models: Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s. 


Northampton Cycle Company, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
New York ts, le’s Cycle Exchange, 
So'West Bocievacd. ee 





COATES’ CLIPPERS 


use this Clipper for cut. 

Mothers ting thetr boys’ hair. 
use ‘or trimming their 

Fathers beards. Why not Fou? 
80 simple that any one 
= . Price ~ A illustrated 


ipper $2.25, . 

We make them in a great many 
styles and at various prices An 
illustrated catalogue free for the 
asking. If your local hardware 
dealer does not handle them, we 
will be pleased to fill your order. 
Ceates Clipper Mfg. Ce., 
orcester 








clippers. 


THE BANNER 


Is the Cycle Lamp for °97. 


None as handsome, as practical, nor as thor- 
oughly and honestly made. hrows a power- 
ful, broad light, having a 3-inch optical 

convex lens. No lamp so easily cleaned. 
Has removable top burner and rellector. Te- 
movable and reversible oil pot. The only lamp 
made with a positive wick-locking device—it 
acts on the ratchet. Your dealer should have 
them ; until he has will send, carriage paid, for 
$3.00, to any part of the United States. 
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= Rigid Bracket, adjust- 

able to either Post or 

> Forl.; Ball and Socket 
Joint, 50c. extra. 














Ali first-class barbers use these 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
HITE LEAD is like a 
great many other articles 





NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 





For full information address 
1HE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOUK CO. 
383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New Yor 
34 Washington 


TEASER 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, S etc. 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New Premium 
and price list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 


SUMMER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


k. 
8t., Chicago. 
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(io to California’ 


IN JULY! 


Why ? 
Because you can then buy a first-class ticket at 
less than one-half usual rate. 


Won’t It Be Too Hot There? : 


No. Many prefer the summer climate to that 
of winter. 


What is the Occasion ? 


> The Annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor. ‘ 


How Shall I Go? 


Via the SANTA FE ROUTE, because of its 
perfect equipment, unequaled meal service, « 
rapid transit and the surpassing interest of 
scenes by the way. 
Is the Santa Fe Really 
the Best Route? 
Itis. Ask any traveled friend who knows, of 
send for illustrated descriptive literature, 
which, together with other desired information, 
will be furnished by any agent of the Santa Fe 
Route, or by the undersigned direct. 
W. J. BLACK, G. P. A., A. T. & S. F. R’y. 
#40, 9th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, Kan. 

Cc. A. HIGGINS, A. G. P. A., 3 
1340 Great Northern Building, Chicago. } 
A 














Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for or call and get free at 
offices below the {lust k, “Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with 
their location, rates, attractions, etc.,in thé Mountains 
rand Delaware Counties, N. 


of Franklin an est 

No. 4 Court St, 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 267 
tan Av.. Greenpoint, and “ Eagle ” 5 

T D HOMES,” conte 
8 of. 535 
PY of ticket ~-¥~ for 

On Sateesiey May 29, Excursion Tickets for one 

will be sold at 371 way and ferry offices, giving an 
cpportunity of personally a Summer » 
and also enjoying a day's fishing in this delightful re- 
vurni y,Junel. J.C. 


ion. Tickets good ret ng 
ERDE General Passenger Agt.. 56 Beaver St., 
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ram }% | offered for sale; some good, some 
ATLANTIO 
maaDurr bad. (See list of the brands which | 
aware jv | are genuine, or good.) They are. 
vaio made by the “old Dutch” pro- 
SHIPMAN } . ° 
en cess of slow corrosion. Avoid 
a aa ("= | getting the other sort by mak- 
SOUTHERN . 
somr.uwaesrosoo | ing sure of the brand. 

MORLEY — ‘ * . . 
mata pacman FREE ony dested sade rat coated Pampbin siving 

Buffalo. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs in 
KENTUCKY % = SS same _ nations of shades forwarded upon application to those 

National Lead ©o., 1 Broadway, New York, 

1897 


‘NOVA SCOTIA 


The most restful and 
eco prema TOUR tost "interesting 1s. to 
coac! tral England, a a orwegian coast, 

ast. Potersbe Sweden Holland ma toe i 
elfth Season. Starts June 9th. Ad sett: 
Honeyman’s Private Tours, Plainfield, N. J. 


THE PERFECT SUMMER LAND 


Ever summered in Nova Scotia? It’s ideal—cool 
ithful, beautiful in sce: é 








q ic histo 
t-for oycling, boating, bathing and fishing. ‘and 
a ‘7-hour sail, at a $5.00 fare ($9.00 for the 
round trip) takes you to 


rom Boston on the “ Boston” or * Yarmouth,” the fin- 
and fastest coasting steamers that leave Boston 
arbor. . 
onday, Tuesday, 
at noon, and next morhing tg 
Scotia, 
lis Val- 
or the wonder- 


Shore. brand- 
, finely illustrated book by a Boston writer, tells all 
abeut it. 


Send ten cents pees for it or write for free folder 
to J. F. SPINNEY, Agent 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


“The 4.00 P.M. Limited ” 


—BETWEEN— 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Has ‘been newly equipped with elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars, built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train. All the cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in-New England. 


Dining Car attached between Boston & Springfield 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 








Through express trains between 


New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, via 
Springfield Line. 
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JECTS, BUT ALL RELATING 
TO SOME DELIGHTFUL 
PHASE OF AMERICAN TRAV- 


EST RAILROAD.” 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT 
FREE, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT 
OF A 1-CENT STAMP, BY GEORCE 

- H. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSEN- 
GER AGENT, NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 
ROAD, GRAND CENTRAL STA- 
TION, NEW YORK. 





Embracing the district made famous by Tennyson’s 
scenes of his ‘‘ Farmer and Maud,’*Dickens’ ‘“‘ Home of 
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THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
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> 

) DORCHESTER, MASS, 

+ By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 

Established 1780. 

B our catalogues, if your agent 
has none. We can convince 

you we have the leaders. Our new 

seat-post is the most perfect yet pro- 

duced. 

OUR flush joints are brazed to stay. 

OUR sprockets are the strongest and 

handsomest made. 

OUR cranks are new and attractive. 

OUR detachable dress and chain guards 

for the ladies’ wheels are the only 

ones which allow a lady to clean 

her machine with ease and com- 


fort. 
Prices, $100, $80 and $60. 


Hampshire Cycle Mig. Co. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 











EFORE deciding what wheel you 
will ride in ’97, send for one of 





House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 
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61 BROADWAY. 
88 BROADWAY. 











peals to American. Th 
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trated Beecribin 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. “ ais. | IN ENGLAND. } tices, if 
* . e -- ustra 
NEW illustrated book, describing th uated 

roc onaee section, offering the BEST ‘A- E» . — bing 
BLE BOARD, hospitable people, outdoor. pleas- | Liverpool and G: to London and Harwich Route 
— ures, fishing, boating, or pe Climate and | to the Continent via Hook of Holland, Rotterdam, or 
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4 Mailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on ap- H. J, KETCHAM 

> Boston, PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. ¢°| plication to 
Chicage. FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. A. W. ECCLESTONE, orS, W, CUMMINGS, Gen'l Agent Great Kastern Ry. of England, 
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